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White-winnowing the darkness, 
Dawn will behold you, 
With delicate splendor 
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mean demoralization in every city, town and hamlet on 
the lines of these enterprising railroads—double work 
for trainmen, to say nothing of the hard-worked men 
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JAR in arm, they bade him rove 
Through the alder’s long alcove, 
Where the hid spring musically 
Gushes to the Mysian valley. 
There’s a bird on the under-bough 
Fluting evermore and now, 


* Keep—young! but who knows how? 


Down the woodland corridor, 

Odors deepen more and more: 
Blossomed dogwood, in the briers, 
Strikes her faint, delicious fires: 
Miles of April pass between 
Crevices of closing green, 

And the moth, the violet-lover, 

By the wellside sees him hover. 
Ah, the slippery, sylvan dark ! 
Never after shall he mark 

Noisy noonday plowmen drinking, 
On his drownéd cheek down-sinking : 
Quit of serving is that wild, 
Absent, and bewitchéd child, 

Unto action, age and danger, 
Thrice a thousand years a stranger. 


Fathoms low, the naiads sing 

In a birthday welcoming: 

Water-white their breasts, and o’er him, 
Water-gray, their eyes adore him. 
There’s a bird on the under-bough 
Fluting evermore and now, 


* Keep—young!’ but who knows how ? 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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SERENADE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





Every flower in your garden 
Has a star to love it, 
On your lawn every grass-blade 
A dew-pear!] above it. 
Every rose at your lattice 
Has a breeze to adore it,— 
Blossoming to praise it, 
Or, dying, to deplore it! 
I that am lonely, 
Linger and long for you,— 
Pale with my passion, 
Weave this poor song for you! 





local anti-Sabbath people have put the machinery in 
motion to reverse the action of Congress, if possible. 
**Headquarters” are said to be opened in Washington ; a 
bill has been introduced into the Lower House of Con- 
gress, repealing the Sabbath restriction ; and petitions 
profuse are being presented and referred to the proper 
committees. 

Congress, the most conscientious and most intelligent 
legislative body in the world, rightly interpreted the 
popular will in affixing the closing conditions to its lib- 
eral appropriation for the Exposition from the public 
Treasury. No doubt the Commissioners accepted in good 
faith this money of the people, and must as honorable, 
law-abiding public servants, see that this law closing 
the gates of the Exposition on the Lord’s Day, as the 
laws of quarantine against cholera or crime at our 
ports is enforced. A great moral epidemic starts out- 
side the gates of this Exposition, endangering the natives 
inside, which need the protection and moral influence 
of this Quadro-Centennial, which, but for our Sabbath 
and the moral and religious agencies centering in the 
day and Word and house of the Lord, had not been. Our 
history and our hope, as a Republic, focalize in the 
Lord’s Day, the perpetual sign of God's covenant of 
blessing with the peoples of earth. Our strength is not 
in wealth and armament, but in the intelligence and vir- 
tue and piety of the people. Godly conscience is the 
fruitful soil of American patriotism. The moral forces 
of the nation must be fostered by all, whether native 
or adopted, who love our nation. We have room in our 
vast domain for all industrious. virtuous, God-fearing 
people from every land, but for no others. 

The conditions which led Congress to affix the Sun- 
day closing condition to the appropriation are substan- 
tially unchanged. The emphasis now given to the work- 
ingmen and to the stopping of the machinery and forbid- 
ding of barter on the Lord’s Day, are no greater now 
than they were when discussed last summer in the Cap- 
itol. When the millenium has dawned and the moral 
atmosphere of Chicago and of all the cities shall have 
been purified, we may open expositions on God's day and 
study art and invention and science with profit for seven 
days in the week. The time has not yet come in which 
to treat every day alike. To doso now would be, not to 
sanctify, but to secularize not six, but seven days of the 
week. Infinite wisdom appoints the Sabbath. With 
the gates ajar, even on the Lord’s Day, God have mercy 
upon the good people of that wondrous city by the lake. 
With 50,000 miles of railroad terminating in Chicago, 
draining a radius of some 400 miles, reaching out into 
seven States, with a population of 16,000.000 of 
people, excursion trains pouring in upon the more than 
million residents of the great city, it requires no vivid 
imagination to picture a scene of moral desolation—a 
blasting sirocco, which po pen can paint. Open gates 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


THE late action regarding the accuracy of a portrait 
may not be so exciting as the quarrels of ladies over 
their jewelry ; but it is of much greater public interest. 
On the whole, it seems reasonable if a contract is made 
with an artist for a picture, it should be carried out, 
even tho the result is disappointing. It ix evident that 
for his own sake the painter will do his best, which is all 
that should be expected of him. If a popular writer has 
a novel bespoken the purchaser has to pay for it, tho the 
book may not be up to the author’s usual standard of ex- 
cellence. There is, however, no doubt some difference 
between an ordinary picture and a portrait. If the 
order was for “‘a likeness,” it seems only right that it 
should be a likeness. In the higher walks of art, this 
circumstance is apt to be neglected, in favor of an 
artistic picture very agreeable to the artistic eye, but 
not so satisfactory to that of the husband or father, 
mere commercial-minded persons perhaps, whose chief 
object it is to have a permanent record of their dear 
ones. A person of this kind once had an admirable like- 
ness, almost finished, byan unknown artist. A friendly 
R. A. happened to call, and, with the permission of all 
parties, undertook to give the thing a few finishing 
touches ** to bring it out of the category of pot-boilers.” 
Whether he succeeded in this it is not for an inartistic 
person to say ; but when he had done with the picture 
not the faintest likeness of the original remained, nor has 
even been recaptured since. 

Of course a likeness must bein moderation if the sitter 
ix desperately ugly ; one who, as Madame de Staéi ex- 
presses it, ‘abuses a man’s privilege of being plain.” 
Such a person once sat to Nicholson ; he was the honest- 
est of painters, but he thoughtit only charitable to miti- 
gate the worst squint that ever deformed the human 
eye. The sitter looked at the portrait with a. disap- 
pointed air. ‘*1 don’t know—it seems to me—does it 
not squint?” 

“ Squint,” replied Nicholson; ‘* no more than you de.” 

‘* Well, you know best, of course ; but it seems to me 
to have a queer look about it.” 

Mendez, the Hebrew poet, sat to Hayden for a por- 
trait and told bim not to put it in his showroom, as he 
wished to keep the matter aecret. But Hayden, who 
was not much patronized,ceould not resist exhibiting it 
to a friend. ‘‘That’s Mendez.” ‘ You don’t say so; 
well upon my word you have not been so fortunate as 
usual. It is not the least like him.” ‘‘ Well,” said 
Hayden, “‘ the fact is, he particularly wished it should 
not be known.” 

An interesting question treated of in The Author, is 
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that of ‘‘ Defamatory Criticism.” It seems pretty cer- 
tain, in the case of popular authors at least, that certain 
reviews will always “slate” their productions ; their 
editors are antipathetic to them, or possibly may have 
some private reasons for being hateful. It is naturally 
suggested that such authors should take care that no 
more of their works should be sent to these reviews. 
But if,in spite of that, the reviews still continue to 
‘slate them in an unfair manner, the question arises 
is there any legal remedy? The sending a book to the 
oftice of a review is an invitation to criticism ; but if it 
be not sent, has the review the right to criticise’ Is the 
mere publication of a book an invitation to everybody 
to write what he likes about it’ If so, the author 
stands in a diiferent position from any other person ; he 
voluntarily puts himself in the pillory. This seems, of 
course, alittle hard ; but the chief point, after all, is,what 
harm is done by defamatory criticism?’ If the au- 
thor is popular—and it is of the popular author I am 
speaking—it does not affect his circulation by one copy ; 
but, on the other hand, if he is sensitive, it may affect his 
peace of mind exceedingly. There is one pavacea for 
this trouble, however, that never fails. He has only to 
abstain from reading it, 

News has come that M. Hervé, the musical composer, 
has died of a tit (of indignation) in consequence of an 
ill-natured review of one of his works. One would think 
he had been a musical instrument instead of a composer, 
to have been so “highly strung.” This would seem to 
be an oppostunity of trying the case above alluded to; 
for the critic must only have been one of an audience, 
and certainly not ‘invited to criticise anything. More- 
over, damage, if loss of life be damage, can in this case 
be proved, and the crime committed was obviously man- 
slaughter. 

* Tis strange that life, that very fiery parti le.” writes 
Byron, “should thus be snuffed out by an article,” but it 
was doubtless b cause the composer's nature was so fiery, 
that the thing had so fatal an effect on him, And bere 
again we may well ask, Why on earth did he read it? 
Perhaps some good-natared friend recommended him to 
do so, in which case he ought to be tried with the other 
man. Indeed, I am inclined to think that the good- 
natured friend is, in these cases, more guilty than the 
actual criminal. The latter may possibly persuade him- 
self that he is actuated by a good motive, but with the 
former this is impossible, 

There is a complaint just now among the frequenters 
of card clubs, that in spite of the low prices at which 
cards can now be obtained from America and elsewhere, 
players are charged eighteenpence for the use of them, 
both in the afternoon and evening. It will be news to 
these gentlemen to learn that a century ago cards were 
charged for in private houses, and that so highly that 
‘parties were made for that purpose rather than for 
hospitality.” This discreditable system, The Times 
Mareh 22d, 1796) informs us, received its deathblow at 
Bath when Lady Elcho refused either to receive or visit 
persons who followed it. ** The dowagers who have so 
long fed on card money must turn their thoughts to 
some more creditable means of increasing their in- 
How strange it would be to read that in The 
Times of to-day. 


comes.” 


\ good story is told of a distinguished American re- 
cently elected to an o'd-fashioned London club, He was 
as respectable as the club itself, but in his Transatlantic 
club there was no prohibition against smoking anywhere. 
After luncheon he very naturally proceeded to the li- 
brary of his new abode, and calmly lita cigar. Persons 
who were present describe the scene as dramatic in the 
extreme. He was silent, of course (‘* Silence ” is written 
up on the walls); but the aborigines of that anartment 
could not have been more shocked had he exploded a box 
of dynamite. They looked from one to the other, like 
high priests compelled by force of circumstances to be 
spectators of a sacrilege, and each one rang the bell that 
was nearest to him. The waiter was instructed to com- 
manicate to the daring stranger the outrage he had com- 
mitted by smoking in the library, whereupon he rose. 
made a polite apology, and descended, cigar in mouth, 
into the morning room. *‘‘ Here. at least,” he said to 
himself, *‘ I shall remain undisturbed. and can smoke till 
all's blue.” Now the precincts of the morning room are 
not perhaps so sacred as those of the library, where noue 
has ever dreamed of smoking since the club was built ; 
but there is a distinct ukase concerning it as to not 
smoking: and the way in which fhese aborigines re 
garded him was not vnly inimical but minatory ; he was 
def .ing authority. Again every hand was placed upon a 
bell, andagain a waiter informed the poor man of his 

offense. ** But where am Ito go to smoke my cigar?” 
he exclaimed, desperately. ‘* Well, sir, to the smoking 
room.” 

Loypon, ENGLAND. 
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GENERAL Dopps, who has led the French forces in Da- 
homer, is of Irish parentage. but a native of the French 
province of Senegai, where he has passed the greater part 
of his life. His first service was in the marine infantry, 
until] in 1890, when he was put in command of a!l the forces 
at St. Louis, and organized the Dahomey expedition of 
last year. He has great knowledge of the people, and is 
charact«rized bs a tac:tarn self-relance which makes him 
invaluable in such enterprises. 








CHILD LIFE IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 
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BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 





In January, 1675, Judge Sewall writes : 


““When I came in past 7 at night, my wife met me in the 
Entry and told me Betty had surprised them. I was sur 
prised with the Abruptness of the Relation. It seems 
Betty Sewall had given some signs of dejection and sor- 
row; but a little while after dinner she burst out into an 
amazing ery, which caus'd all the family to cry too; Her 
Mo' her ask’d the reason she gave none; at last said she was 
afraid she should go to Hell her Sins were not pardon'd. 
She was first wounded by my reading a sermon of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s, Text Ye shall seek me and shall not tind me. And 
those words of the sermon, Ye shall seek me and die in 
your Sins ran in ber mind and terrified her greatly. And 
staying at home she read out of Mr. Cotton Mather—W hy 
hath Satan filled thy Heart, which increased her Fear 
Her Mother asked her whether she pray’d., She auswered 
yes but fear’d her prayers were not heard because ber sins 
were not pardon’d.”’ 

A fortnight later he writes : 

‘Betty comes into me as soon as I was up and tells me 
the disquiet she had when wak'd; told me she was afraid 
she should go to Hell, was like Spira, not Elected, Ask'd 
her what I should pray for, she said that God would pardon 
her Sin and give her a new heart. IT answer'd her Fears as 
well as [ could and pray’d with many Tears on either part. 
Hope God heard us.” 

Three months later still he makes this entry : 

* Betty can hardly read her chapter for weeping, tells me 
she is a.raid she is gone back, does not taste that sweet- 
ness in reading the Word which once she did; fears that 
what was once upon her is wern off. I said what I could 
to her and in the evening pray’d with heralone.”’ 

Poor little *‘ wounded” Betty! She did not die in 
childhood as she feared, but lived to pass through many 
gloomy hours of morbid introspection and of overwhelm 
ing fear of death, and through some very trving experi- 
ences with an unwelcome suitor whom her father appar- 


ently favored. She tled from this hated suit and hid for 


several hours within a coach while the neighborhood 
was vainly searched for her, and at last ‘* came in look- 
ing very wild.” She lived to marry a more welcome 
lover, and become the mother of eight children, but was 
always buffeted with fears and tormented with doubts. 
which she despairingly communicated to her solemn and 
far frm comforting father, and at last faced the dread 
foe Death at the age of thirty-tive. Judge Sewall wrote 
sadly the day of her funeral: ** Dhope God has delivered 
her now from all her fears”; every one reading of her 
bewildered and ead spiritual life must sincerely hope so 
with him. In truth, the Puritan children were, as Judge 
Sewall wrote, ‘‘ stirred up dreadfully to seek God.” 

Here is the way that one of Sewall’s neighbors taught 
his little daughter when she was four years old : 

“T took my little daughter Katy into my Study and 
there told my child That I am to Dg Short'y and Shee 
must,when Iam Dead, Remember every Thing. that | now 
said unto her, I sett before her the sinful covdition of her 
Nature and I charged her to pray in secret places ev. ry 
day. That God for the sake of Jesus Christ would give her 
a New Heart. I gave her to understand that when I am 
taken from her, shee must look to meet with more Hum- 
bling Afflictions than she does now she has a Tender 
Father to provide for her.” 

I hardly understand why Cotton Mather, who was 
really very gentle to his children, should have taken upen 
himself to trouble this tender little blossom with dread 
of his death. He lived thirty years longer. and, indeed, 
survived sinful little Katy. Another child of his died 
when two years and seven months old, and made a most 
edifying end in prayer and praise. His pious and inces- 
sant teachings did not, however, prove wholly satis- 
factory in their results, especially as shown in the career 
of his son Increase, or ‘* Cressy.” 

No age appeared to be too young for these remarkable 
exhibitions of religious feeling. Phebe Bartlett was 
barely four years old when she passed through her amaz 
ing ordeal of conversion, a precocious and painful ex- 
ample of youthful fanaticism. The “pious and ingen- 
ious Jane Turell™ could relate many stories out of the 
Scriptures ‘‘ before she was two years old,” and was set 
upon a table ** toshow off,” quite in a modern fashion. 
‘** Before she was four vears old she could say the greater 
part of the Assemblv's Catechism, many of the Psalms, 
read distinctly, and make pertinent remarks on many 
things she read. She asked mapy astonishing questions 
about divine mysteries.” It is a truly comical anticlimax 
in her father's stilted letters to her to have him end his 
pious instructions with this advice: ‘‘ And as you love 
me do not eat green apples.” 

Of the demeanor of children to their parents naugbt 
can be said but praise. Respectful in word and deed, 
every letter, every record shows that the young Puritans 
truly honored their father and their mother. It were 
well for them to thus obey the law of God, for by the law 
of the land ** high-handed” disobedience of parents was 
punishable by death. Ido not find that this penalty ever 
was paid, as it was under the sway of grim Calvin, which 
redounds to the credit both of justice and youth in colo- 
nial days. 

It was not strange that Judge Sewali, always finding 





in natural events and appearances symbols of spiritual 





and religious signification, should find in his children 
painful types of original sin. 

“Nov. 6, 1692.—Joseph threw a knop of Brass and hit 
his Sister Betty on the forehead so as to make it bleed : 
and apon which, and for his plaving at Prayer-time aud 
eating when Return Thanks, I whip’d him pretty smartly. 
When I first went in (call’d by bis Grandmother) be sought 
to shadow and hide himself from me behind the head of 
the Cradle; which gave me the sorrowful remembrance of 
Adams carriage.” 

It was natural, too, that Judge Sewall’s children should 
be timid ; they ran in terror to their father’s chamber at 
the approach of a thunderstorm ; and, living in myste- 
rious witchcraft days, that they fled screaming through 
the hall, and their mother with them, at the sudden en 
trance of a neiehbor with a rug over her head. 

All youthful Puritans were not as godly as the young 
Sewalls. I find this entry in an old diary under date of 
July Mth, 1650: 

‘Some yongsters being in ye woodes on ye Lorde hys 
day did wickedlie playe at cardes on a flat reck and while 
ye game was going on they say there did appeare vpon ye 
solid rock in ye middest of them a foote printe plaine as 
vpon ye sande of ye beache, whereupon they were greatlie 
terrified as well they might be. Ye goode people say yt it 
be ye devill his foteprinte.” 

But it is plain that they scarcely dared be wicked and 
did not enjoy it when they were. 

Other young New Englanders profaned the sacred day. 
Nathaniel Matber wrote thus in his diary : 

“When very young I went astray from God and my 
mir d was altogether taken with vanities and follies: such 
as the remembrance of them doth greatly abase my soul 
within me. Of the manifold sins which then I was guilty 
of, none so sticks up°n me as that, being very young, I was 
whitling on the Sabbath-day ; and for fear of being seen, 
I did it behind the door. A great reproach of God! a 
specimen of that atheism I brought into the world with 
me!" 

It is satisfactory to add that this young prig of a 
Mather died when nineteen years of age. Except in 
Jonathan Edwards's ** Narratives of Surprising Conver- 
sions,” no more painful examples of the Puritanical re- 
ligious teaching of the young can be found than the 
account given in The Magnolia of various young 
precocious souls in whom the love of God was *: remurk- 
bley budding,” espee’ally this same up wholesome ) oung 
Nathaniel Mather. His diary redounded in groans snd 
self-abasement: he wrote out in detail his covenants 
with God. He laid out minute rules and directions in 
his various religious duties. He lived in prayer thrice a 
day and ‘did not slubber over his prayers with hasty 
amputations, but wres'led in them for a good part of an 
hour.” He prayed in his s'eep. He fasted. He made 
long lists of sins. long catalogs of things forbidden, 
*anithen fell astoning them.” He‘ chewed much on 
excellent sermons.” He not only read the Bible, but 
‘obliged himself to fetch a note ard prayer out of each 
verse as he read. In spite of all these preparations for 
a joyous hope and faith, he lived in the deepest despair : 
was full of ** blasphemous imaginations.” * horrible con- 
ceptions of God,” was dejected, self-Joathing and 
wretched. 

Tho Judge Sewall could control and restrain his chil- 
dren, his power waxed weak over his blacksliding and 
pleasure-seeking grandchildren, and they annoyed him 
sorely. Sam Hirst, the son of poor timid Betty, lived 
with his grandfather for a time, and on April Ist, 1719, 
the Judge wrote : 

“In the morning I dehorted Sam Hirst and Grindall 
Rawsom from playing Id'e tricks because ‘iwas first of 
April: They were the greatest fools that did so. N. E. 
Men came hither to avoid anniversary days, the keeping of 
them such as the 25th of Decr. How displeasing mustit be 
to God the giver of our Time to keep anniversary days to 
play the fool with ourselves and others.” 

Ten years earlier the Judge had written to the Boston 
schoolmaster begging him to ‘* insinuate into the Schol- 
ars the Defiling and Provoking nature of such a Foolish 
Practice.” 

And Sam vexed him in other and more serious mat- 
ters. On March 15th, 1725, he wrote: 

““Sam Hirst got up betime in the morning, and took Ben 
Swett with him and wentintothe Comon to play Wicket. 
Went before any body was up, left the door open: Sam 
came not to prayer at which I was much displea-ed.” 

Two days later he writes : 

“ Did the like again, but took not Ren with him. I told 
him be could not lodge here practicing thus. So he log’d 
elsewhere.” 

Tho Boston boys played ‘“‘ wicket” on Bostop Common, 
I fancy the young Puritans had, aaa rule. few games, 
and were allowed few amusements. They apparently 
brought over some English pastimes with th~m, for in 
1657 it was found necessary to pss this law in Buston: 

“Forasmuch as sundry complaints are made that sev- 
eral persons have received hurt by boys and young men 
playing at football in the streets, these therefore are to 
enjoin that none be found at that game in any of the 
streets, lanes or enclosures of this town under the penalty 
of twenty shillings for every such offence.” 

One needless pie-e of cruelty which was exercised 
toward boys by Puritan lawgivers is shown by ore of 
the eajoined duties of the tithingman. He was ordered 
to keep all boys from swimming in the water. I do not 
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doubt that the boys swam, since each tithingman had 
ten families under bis charge ; but of course they could 
Dot swim as often nor as long as they wauted to, Fron 
the brother sport of winter, skating, they were not de- 
berred ; and they went on thia ice and fell through and 
were drowned just as country boys are nowadays. Judge 
Se vall wrote on November 30th, 1696 : 

**Many scholars go in the afternoon to Scate on Fresh 
Pond. Wim. Maxwell and Joun Eyre fall in are drowned.” 
In the New England Weekly Journal, of January 15th, 
1728, we read: 

“Qn Monday last Two Young Persons who were Broth- 
ers, viz Mr. George aud Natban Howell divertiog them- 
selves by Skatung at the bottom of the Common, the Ice 
breaking under them they were both drowned ”’; I 
and in the same journal of two weeks later date we find 
record of another death by drowning. 

“A young man, viz, Mr. Comfort Foster, skaiting onthe 
ice from Squanut im Point to Dorchester fell into the Water 
& was drowu'd. Heavas ubout 16 or 18 years of age.” 

We readin another place that he was 
* buried a very Large Funeral with Abundance of Boys 
Walking regulerly.” 





Advertisements of ‘* Mens and Boys Scates” appear in 
the Boston Gazette, of 1:49, and the Boston Evening 
Post. of 1758. The February News Letter. of 1769, has a 
nouce of the sale of ** Best Hulland Scates of D.fferent 
Sizes.” 

In the list of goods on board a prize taken by a pri- 
vateersman ia 1712 were ** Boxes of Toys.” Higginson, 
writing tv his brother in 1605, told him tkat ** tuys would 
sell if ia small quantity.” la excecdiag small quantity 
one would fancy. In 1743 the Beston News Letter ad- 
vertised ** English aod Dutch Toys for Children.” Not 
until October, 1771, oa the lists of the Busten shop- 
keepers, who seem to keep and to advertise every known 
article of dry goods, hardware, house furvishing, orna- 
ment, dress, vr food, came that single but pleasure-filied 
item ‘* Boys Marbles.” *‘* Battledores and Shuttles” ap- 
peiredin 1761. I] kuow that no Jitile maids could ever 
bave lived without dolls, not evea the serious-minded 
daughters of the Pilgrives; but the only dolls that were 
advertised in colonial newspapers were the ‘* London 
drest babys” of milliners and mantuauwakers, that 
*drest iu allthe newest fashioned gowns and hoods and 
cardiva!s * were sept over to serve as fashion plates for 
modish New England dames. A few century old dolis 
still survive Revolutionary times, wooden-faced mou- 
strosities, sh7peless aud mean, but doubtless well- 
beloved and cherished in the days of their youth, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 





BY F. E. CLARK. D.D., 
PRES‘DENT OF TUK SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
SINCE comiog to this great cottinent of the Southern 
seas | have been struck more than once with tbe similar- 
ity of the conditions of religious life here and in Amer- 
ica. including in th's continental term not merely the 
Un ted States of America but the Dominion to the north 
of us, whose religious problem and possibilities are so 
much the same as in the States. Religiously, Australia 
and America have far more in common, I believe, than 
any tio nations on the face of the earth; and the sym- 
pathy bet ween relizio is people on both si jes of the wide 
Pacifie should be more intense even than it is between 
the Mother Country and our own. 
Both America and Australia have the problems of a 
new nation tosolve. Both are peopled by men of the 
saine race and language, and the religious element is as 
strong and .ominant in this continent under the Soutb- 
ern Cross as in that on which the North S ar looks 
down. 
I have had unus‘1al opportunities to study the religious 
ife in the leading denom‘nations of these colonies, hav- 
ing now for more than four weeks, with brief exceptions 
ota few hours oaly on the cars, been attending religious 
meetings almost con'iauously during waking hours. I 
find ti» same needs, the sane hopes for the future, and 
the same methods app'icahl+ to these colonies as in the 
Srates and Provinces of America. 
Tie Caristian Er learor movement is received with 
ex rems favor ia all the colonies. The meetings have 
b-en large and eathsiastic beyond my expectations. In 
most places it has been impossible to find a hall at all 
suit ible for speaking, large enongh to contain the thon- 
sands that have a'teaded these meetings,and in every 
respect they have been up to the molel of the very best 
convention of Christian Endeavor which I have attend- 
ed in our own land; and that, as the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT can imagine, I esteem very high praise. 
Lhive bea tod by mz brother ministers that the 
movement has very profouadly affected the life of the 
Ca irches here, aad thas in some respects these meetings 
have been the most remarkable religions gatherings 
ever held io Australia. But of this it becomes the writer 
to speak modestly. My purpose in this article is to tell 
my readers something about the distinctive features of 


the religious life here ; matters no: of the highest im- 
portance,p rhaps, but matters in which the Churches diff- 


er some what from those at home. 


ready fashion, for each of the colonies differs from every 
other in a way more marked than Canada and the United 
States differ from each other. 
that Australia was one great nation, like the United 
States of America, and that the different colonies 
bore the same relation one to another that the States 
bear to each other ; but, tho federation is doubtless com- 
ing in the future, it is still a long way off. The colontes 
are quite as distiact one from another as the small prio- 
cipalities of Europe used to be. 
tariff walls almost as high as the McKioley Biil itself 


I had always supposed 


Moreover, they have 


these shores. One day, which I think beat the record of 
all the others, I attended two breakfasts and three tees, 
which accounts for the large average to which I have 
before alluded. 

Another very delightful feature of which I have never 
heard in America, is soft and devotional singing of 
prayers. All bow their heads or drop upon their knees, 
and after a dozen sentence prayers have been offered 
some one one will start the chorus softly and gently, 
‘Not I but Chrfst,” or “ Oh, the peace my Savior gives,” 
or possibly it will be 


built up between themselves and their sister colonies, 
with acustom house on every border. 


onies, Victoria, especially Melbourne, more American, 
and South Australia combines mary of the characteris- 
ties of both. 


New South Wales protects itself against Victorian 
nachinery, and Victoria, lam assured, shuts out New 


New South Wales is more English than the other col 


Her largest city, Adelaide, is the seat of a 
very intense and fervid religious life. In all the colo 
nies the Church of Eogland is predominant in certain 
ways, and on the records appears to have the largest 
number of adherents ; but this is true in seeming rather 
than in reality, for every one who has no particular 
creed of apy kind, considers it the proper and fashion- 
able thing to write himself down an *‘ Anglican.” 

I have an impression, however, that the Methodists, 
counting all their different subdivisions—Wesleyans, 
Bible Curistians, Primitive Methodists. and so forth—are 
in fact the strongest body in the colonies; and I am 
glad to know that there is a likelihood. in some of the 
colovies, at least, of speedy union between these divi- 
sions of the Lord’s hos s. ‘Ihe Wesleyans in every col- 
ony are a strong, aggressive, earnest body of people, 
and are most brotherly and hearty in their fellowship 
with other denomiuations. The Bap.ists, too, are 
strong, numerically and spiritually, in some portions of 
the colony, and there is very much intense religious 
life among them. Many of my warmest friends I have 
found in this noble denomination. 
The Congregationalists are strong in spots. Ip 
all the leading cities they have leading churches, 
and some of the eminent preachers and 
religions leaders in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide. 
are found in this denomination. Bat I have not 
felt that this denomination was taking hold of the 
masses of the people as are some others. 


most 


Asin my own 
coun'ry (Ll trast my brethren wiil pardon me) I have 
felt that some of the Congregational churches were suf- 
fering from eminent respectab'lity and intellectual su- 
premacy, and lacked something of the evangelistic fer- 
vor. However, this is not perhaps a just criticism of 
the denomination as a whole, which has been and is do- 
ing a splendid work for the religious Jife of the colonies. 
Another characteristic which strikes me as somewhat 
peculiar is the position of the minister of the church ; 
he set ms to assert his position more than with us. In- 
stead of taking it for granted that because he is the pas- 
tor of the church he is al-o the pastor of everything cov- 
nected with the church, the Sunday-school. Christian En- 
deavor Society, the Missionary Band, the Temperance Le- 
gion. and so forth, be usually insists on being the president 
of all these institutions, and in many cas+s dees not seem 
to trnst his young people so fully as the ministers with 
whom I am acqua'n ed have found it possible to trust 
them. However, this may also be a suriace character- 
istic rather than an underlying element of church life. 
Doubtk ss the idea is the same, and the mivister in Aus- 
tralia simply chooses to have bis position more distinc'ly 
recognized than in our country. 
Another characteristic of religions life is its devotional 
and reverential aspect. In many of the meetings I have 
attended all kneel in prayer, at Jeast all the Christiane 
present ; and I always see every head bowed reverently 
duriog the devotiooal exercises. There is usually a 
quiet pause after the benediction for a moment instead 
of a scurrying for overcoats and overshoes. umbrell#s and 
hats. Would that t»is Eoglsh and Australian custom 
might be domesticated in all of our churches! The sing- 
ing, too, throughout Australia, so far as 1 have heard it, 
is magnificent. This adjective is not a letter too strong. 
No thw, shrill, soprano warblings, no uniatelligible bass 
mutterings, for these hearty Christians, but glorious, 
full-voiced congregational singing. It is brisk and 
spirited, too, so that seven or eight verses are sung in 


terludes and postiudes to which we are so often treated, 


“ Be present at our table, Lord; 
Be here and every where adored. 
These mercies bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with thee.” 


Christians, 





Sull it is impossible to generalize in any rough-and- 


the same time that it would often take our congregations 
to drag through four, with the tedious voluntaries, in- 


Even at the meals our friends often sing the blessing, 
and in tull-voiced unison it sounds very pleasant to hear: 


The elders usually sing this to ** Old Hundred,” but the 
young people often use the more sprightly tune of ‘* Beu- 
lab Land,” and it sounds very beautiful when coming 
from the throats of five hundred or a thousand young 
The tea meeting is a great institution in 
Australia, and I believe 1 have actually ave:aged more 
teas than there are days ia the week since coming to 


“ 


At the cross, at the cross, 
Where I first saw the light "; 


and very quietly and reverentially all will take up the 


strain and softly sing the chorus through with bowed 
South Wales oranges, and both will have nothing todo | heads but uplifted hearts. 


with South Australian sheep; and all three equally pro- 
hibit Yankee notions unless they are paid a high duty. 


I have been often more 


touched and helped by such prayers, voiced in song, 
than by any other part of the service. 


The interdenominational fellowship of the Churches in 


the colony seems to me to be a strong and growing fac- 
tor of power among them. 


All the Churches recognize 
this as one of the chief elements of value in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement. In Victoria all the leading 
denominations have, at their general meetings, formally 
adopted or at least approved of the principles of the 
Society. There is no thought of an exclusive denomina- 
tional society in any of them; and, tho the attempt has 
been made in some quarters to introduce such a society, 
it has signally failed. The Methodists and Baptists per- 
baps are the leaders in the Christian Endeavor work, and 
their chief ministers are most outspoken in their approval 
of its principles and of the underlying thought of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, which, without sacrificing fidelity to 
the individual Church, promotes a world-wide fellowship 
wi h those who love the Lord Jesus Christ in every de- 
bnomination. 
I believe that the future prospects of evangelical reli- 
gion in the colonies are very bright; and as His kingdom is 
comiog in the New World of Ametica so it is advancing 
no less rapidly and substantially in the newer world of 
Australia. 
MELBOURNE, AUST#ALIA. 
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PROHIBITION IN KANSAS AND THE RECEN 
ELECTION. : 
BY THE REV. BD, C. MILNER, 


Epitok oF * THE MID-CONTINENT. 


THE recent election in Kansas has attracted special at- 
The friends of Temperance will be anxious to 
learn its probable effect as to Prohibition, Telegrams 
and letters full of falsehoods have found their way to 
Eastern papers, and the liquor journals and their friends 
have claimed that the election means the downfall of 
Prohibition in this State. 

For some years there has been considerable feeling in 
favor of a new constitution, and many friends of Pro- 
hibition were in favor of the movement, believing that 
there were peeded changes in the organic laws of the 
State. The Legislature of two yeurs ago directed that 
the subject of a constitutional convention should be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people. 


tention. 


It was supposed to 
have been done in good faith, but it is now claimed that 
the enemies of Prohibition planned the movement and 
intended it to be only another scheme to try to get rid of 
Prohibition. At any rate, the friends of the saloon care- 
fully organized a campaign in favor of the convention. 
No public meetings were held, and public agitation of 
the question was avoided, The speakers in the campaign, 
uf al! political parties, paid little attention to it, and the 
political newspapers were silent. months ago, 
some of the religious papers suggested the possible dan- 
ger. The liquor men conducted their campaign asa 
**still hunt.” They organized, in different parts of the 
State, German-American Leagues with the professed 
purpose of givingthe Germans their share of potitical 
influence. Late in the campaign ministers in their pul- 
pits, and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union tried 
to arouse sentiment as to the danger, and the movement 
was defeated by an actual majority of about 2,000 of the 
votes cast. Over 87,000 people did not vote at all on the 
measure, and by the law these counted “ against,” so 
this new move of the liquor power was buried under the 
votes of the people. 

At the same election, by the fusion of the Democrats 
and the People’s Pasty, Kansas was taken out of the 
Repubiican column, The State Republican Convention 
had declared in favor of the enforcement of the Pro 
hibitory Law. The Convention of the People's Party 
was silent on the subject, and the Democrats,as usual, 
declared against ‘‘ sumptuary legislation.” 

Before the official count of the election had been made 
telegrams were sent to the East claiming that the newly 
elected Governor was opposed to Probibition and would 
take no active part in the enforcement of the law. These 
same dispatches announced that raloops were opening in 
all parts of the State, altho it has been claimed that 
saloons were already running everywhere. Governor- 


Some 


elect Lewelling is a member of the Congregational 
Church, and pledges himself to do nothing that will in- 
jure the business interests or the good name of Kansas. 
He also says: 

“There is absolutely no truth in the report that 1 wil} 
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connive with the police boards in violating the Prohibitory 
law, or that my administration will be run in the interest 
of open saloons. It is not a question with the Governor 
what his personal opinion may be concerning a law, but it 
is his duty to have it enforced.” 

These falsehoods, circulated by the Associated Press 
agents and newspaper correspondents, slandering Kan- 
sas and its people, and especialiy as to Prohibition, are 
exciting much indignation. 

The Kaneas State Temperance Union has just held its 
annual conventicn at Topeka. It was a large and en- 
thusiastic gathering of friends of Prohibition from all 
parts of the State, and showed a firm purpose to main- 
tain Prohibition. 

On the Sunday preceding the convention many of the 
ministers preached on the subject. A dispatch was sent 
over the country, announcing that the Rev. Mr. Embree, 
pastor of the leading Methodist church of Topeka, had 
declared that Prohibition was a failure, and that he was 
in favor of local option and high license. Many news- 
papers caught up this report, and commented solemnly 
upon the matter, as indicating that the Church was go- 
ing to throw over Prohibition. These reports were un- 
founded, and Mr. Embree made an address in the con- 
vention, denouncing them as false, declaring that in his 
sermon he favored Prohibition, and urged the people to 
new diligence in the enforcement of the law. 

The indications now are that the plans and slanders of 
the liquor power will only stir up the people to new 
effort. It cannot be denied, that during the last three 
or four years, on account of financial pressure and po- 
litical excitement, there has been a lax enforcement of 
the law in some localities ; but it can be said with truth, 
that in the greater part of the State of Kansas to-day, the 
liquor traffic is carried on ina sneaking way in ** joints,” 
and ‘‘dives” and by means of * boot-leggers,” and is 
under great limitations. 

The State Temperance Union is entering upon a vigor- 
ous Campaign to arouse public sentiment in behalf both 
of total abstinence and prohibition. The signs of the 
times indicate that the people of the State, after twelve 
years of experience, have no thought of yielding to the 
demands of the enemies of this great reform. 

We believe Prohibition is in Kansas to stay. 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 
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ERNEST RENAN AND THE YOUNG MEN OF 
FRANCE. 


BY RAOUL ALLIER, 





PROFESSOR OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


It may be said tome, ‘‘ Has not Renan given to the 
young men of France a beautiful example of obedience 
to duty? The day when he commenced to doubt in the 
school of Saint-Sulpice, he might have done as every- 
body else did, silenced his scruples, healed his intellect- 
ual hesitancy by forbidding to himself their examina- 
tion, preserved his faith by renouncing the freedom of 
his thought. Instead of giving himself up to the so- 
called infallible authority of other men, he preferred to 
bow before truth, and that truth he set himself to search 
out, altho at the severest cost to the profoundly mystical 
element in his temperament. Thoroughly imbued with 
the charm of ecclesiastical life, he broke away from 
what he loved more than all the world. He manifested 
by his life the truest honesty with himself. Is there not 
in that the very highest moral lesson?” I recognize this 
objection, ,I feel its full value, and nevertheless I do not 
consider it decisive. No, the individual life of Renan was 
not a model to be presented to young men. 

It is true that Renan came into prominence through 
an act of robust morality. He is notrue Protestant and 
worthy of his name who can reproach him for having 
commenced his career by a loyal investigation of moral 
law. It is an honor for any man to pass through the 
hours of bold reflection and anxious study. But it isa 
question whether Renan always respected in himself the 
dignity of thought. I do not think he did, There came to 
him a moment in his life when the love of truth was no 
longer the sole impulse in his intellectual labor. It was 
replaced by the enjoyment of reflection, Renan was 
like those hunters who busy themselves not so much with 
securing the game as with enjoying the pleas- 
ure of the pursuit. He ran after truth; but he 
rejoiced above all in the sudden turns of the 
course. When he met a doubt, instead of recognizing it 
as unfortunate, and making an effort to escape it, he 
found it delicious, and substituted for the earnest search 
for the true, the refined pleasure of juggling with the 
idea and of proving in himself his skill in the delicate 
art of dilettantism. That is asin against thought. M. 
Auguste Sabatier referred to this a few days ago; and I 
cannot fail to quote here the very words of this high au- 
thority, this pious and liberal theologian : 

** We wish to bind our spirits to nothing else than the 
truth; but when we come, under the pretext that this 
truth is unattainable, to reduce the search to an epi- 
curean pleasure; when, instead of making study the princi- 
pal end, we simply delight ourselves with the satisfaction 
of doubting, then we really subordinate thought tp a 
yoke which debases and corrupts it; then it becomes epi- 
curean and egotistic; then itis really enslaved, and the 
austere toil of criticism and research is transformed into 
an amusement, whose impulse and hope isa vain curiosity. 
Selfish enjoyment has become.the rule of our thinking life, 








as pleasure or wealth is that of the worldly egotist. Morally 
there is no difference.” 

It was by his intellectual epicureanism that Renan ex- 
ercised a disastrous influence upon many of our students. 
He harmed them less by his negative conclusions and 
his critique than by the habit of frivolous dilettantism 
that they received from him. In fact, his disciples were 
often broken-hearted at discovering that reality is never 
contradictory. To submit themselves to the kingdom of 
logic would be, according to them, the act of little spirits; 
it would involve the loss of exquisite pleasures such as 
one finds in passing through all states of spirit and stop- 
ping in different opinions ; somewhat as ove rests in 
different hotels without remaining in any one. As they 
are very intelligent and wish to make this evident to 
others and to themselves, they first of all seek to learn 
how it is that such and such a doctrine has been adopted. 
They find in the world certain systems which clash, 
and they ask how these systems came into being; they 
experiment upon themselves, and this sport gives them 
such pleasure that it becomes the essential in the lives of 
these amateur philosophers. As has been said: ‘Setting 
aside everything, except understanding, in order to un- 
derstand all opinions, the followers of Renan find it 
useless to have any.” 

Dilettantism is a temptation for everybody. There 
is only one way of resisting it; it is to beaslave to moral 
ideas ; it is to cultivate in one’s self the closest sentiment 
of duty and to carry it out in everything, even specula- 
tive studies. Renan was unwilling that any one should 
speak to him of morals. In 1848, on the day after his 
rupture with the Church, he gave expression already to 
the sad principle whose consequences he developed 
throughout his life, and which has become the creed of 
too many young men. Said he then: 

*Tconsider that for the future the word moral will be- 
come improper and must be replaced by anotber. For 
many years I substitute in preference the word esthetic. 
In looking upon an action I ask whether it is beautiful or 
ugly rather than whether it is good or bad.”’ 

Such a principle can be carried too far. It justified 
all the fantasies of dilettantism; for one can find more 
charm and elegance in the pursuit of truth than in its 
possession ; and so long as ideas are beautiful they can be 
put together without asking whether they contradict each 
other. But this principle is most dapyerous; in fact, it 
furnishes easy absolution for allslips in conduct: and 
it is in this above all else that Renan has done harm to 
our young men. 

We know very well that in every man there comes an 
hour of crisis, when he must choose between the imperi- 
ous but severe demand of duty and the seductions of 
pleasure. Old and commonplace as is the dialog of 
Hercules at the cross-roads, it has none the less preserved 
its profound and tragic meaning. Atthis hour of deci- 
sive thought the young man questions his favorite authors 
in their different books, he converses with them heart to 
heart, and awaits from them the words which shall mark 
out for the future his course. Whatcounsel could Renan 
give to ourstudents? Certainly he never urged them to 
give themselves up to the appetites of the flesh; he led 
a serious and chaste life; he never feared to say it or to 
speak gladly of it: ‘‘My part has been good and shall 
not be taken away from me.” On another page, however. 
he speaks of the uselessness of this virtue. ‘‘ How have 
we not seen the vanity of all this?’ says Prospero in 
“LT Eau de Jouvence.” ‘* Wethree have all led a wise 
youth for we have had a career to make. After all see 
how little this brings! Can we counsel others to take 
the same maxims of life?” Unfortunately this was not 
a jest thrown off by the way. It was the expression of 
the most perfect skepticism. We have not fogotten the 
words he spoke some years since at a banquet of students. 
All that he could say to them was to hold fast to gayety, 
and he insinuated that it was not necessary to be too 
rigid as to the means by which one secured his enjoy- 
ment. 

We must have the courage to speak the truth.even of 
the dead. Renan, whom I could call an educator of life, 
Renan, who has so profoundly acted upon his contem- 
poraries, never was able to give any exhortation other 
than this, which lacks grip: ‘* Do what will please you.” 
He had no patience with the agonies of an Amiel asking 
what he must do to be saved. ‘That which saves” 
wrote he ‘ is that which gives pleasure to each one of 
us.” Why not admit the legitimacy of all tastes? One 
cannot demand of everybody to give the first rank to del- 
icate delights of thought. If certan persons put above 
everything else the pleasures of action and of sport, they 
should not be blamed; and if others feel themselves turn- 
ing toward morphine and alcohol, can it be well estab- 
lished that they are wrong? I have beard students read 
together aloud the page in which Renan developed this 
serene indifference, and I can speak of the evil which 
such doctrines can cause young lives. 

Of what services could the disciples of this.master of 
skepticism be to French democracy? They seem incapable 
of showing why they practice one virtue and reject an- 
other vice. All that they can answer is that this vice is 
unpleasant to them, and that that virtue is in accordance 
with their temperament. What comfort can this ex- 
planation bring to the crowds who follow and demand 
of intelligent men to guide them? Not only Renan him- 

self but his disciples take yery little interest.in directing 





the people toward spiritual hights. To work for the 
moral elevation of the masses, seems to them a dream 
of naive and wearisome philanthropists. ‘‘ Let the poor 
people live in their own style,” Renan writes in “ L’ Eau 
de Jouvence”; ** they are poor, and we wantthem to be 
virtuous into the bargain. The people want to amuse 
themselves. It is their great compensation. Why should 
you prevent an uzfortunate from plunging for a mo- 
ment into the ideal“: The ideal here is wine. Renan 
considered that instead of founding temperance societies 
we would do better to found a means of rendering drunk- 
enness mild, polished and kindly. ‘* What we are wont 
to think evil,” he loved to say, ‘is often useful or neces- 
sary. I should get out of all patience witha world where 
every one led the same kind of life as myself.” 

From the social point of view this moral system, 
if it is possible to give it that name, was not with- 
out inconvenient results. The vicious have rarely the 
right to invoke in their defense the famous aphorism ‘I 
harm nobody but myself.” Often they compromise future 
generations or easily sow ruin aroundthem. Does it not 
even happen sometimes that their vice consists in doing 
harm to other men? When, in the name of a doctrine of 
indifference,we toss them an easy absolution, do we not de- 
cide against the victim and approve unmerited suffering? 

tenan was too intelligent not too know that. An appeal 
to human sympathy ought to have been enough to correct 
the dangerous and enervating results of his teaching. 
He has not undertaken it ina single instance. He _ pre- 
ferred to repeat, until it became wearisome, the amuse- 
ment he found in contemplation of human vicissitudes. 
That crimes are committed is trne ; that cries of suffering 
rise from the multitudes is alsotrue. But for this satis- 
tied philosopher ‘* The universe is a spectacte which God 
has made for himself. Let us consider the intention of 
this grand Master of the play, contributing our share to 
render the spectacle as brilliant, as varied as possible.” 
Renan could see the grossness of the infamy of a Nero 


and stigmatize itwitha word. He contents himself with - 


calling him ‘‘this poor young man,” and with an in- 
dulgence that is half raillery he writes his judgment: 
**Let us applaud: the drama iscomplete. Nature with 
thy thousand forms, thou hast found an actor worthy of 
sucha role.” He avoids affirming that it is a good thing 
that from time to time there should be writers like the 
infamous Petronius: but he insinuates with a smile that 
there would be something wanting in the féte of the uni- 
verse if the world had no fanatics, iconoclasts and virtu- 
ous blockheads. From such a standpoint one forms 
strange judgments of histime. Renan lived in an age 
when terrible revolutions followed one after another in 
his own country. He saw, or he could see, close at hand 
what wars are. In our epoch of perfect civilization he 
could understand how pauperism developed together 
with industrial power. He recognized the social problems 
which perplex us: yet when this man wished to give an 
estimate of his times, this is alltbat he could say: 

“The agein which I have lived will not probably have 
been the greatest, but it will without doubt hold the most 
amusing position among the ages. Unless ny last years 
reserve very cruel suffering for me, | can only, in bidding 
adieu to life, thank the Source of all good, forthe charming 
promenade that he has enabled me to enjoy across the stage 
of life.” 

It is not difticult to conclude from the moral and social 
point of view that the influence of Renan on our young 
men has been disastrous. It was one source of anemia 
in the willand conscience for those who are at the age 
to meet moral crises and make sturdy resolutions. It 
undermined the sentiment that evil is evil. For those 
who in coming to age are driven to earnest devotion, it 
suggested that tostrike against injustice cr immorality 
isa delusion. I cannot forget one memory. 
years ago, when I was still a student, I had joined with 
some associates in a delightful conference with Pastor 
Fallot. With his apostolic eloquence he had spoken to 
us of the saving of the people. of the duties of educated 
young men with regard to those who suffer without 
hope in the depth of the Faubourgs. Young as we were 
we had responded to these passionate appeals. The next 
day we were talking still of this discourse that we had so 
unanimously applauded, but during the night enthusi- 
asm had weakened. I still hear one of our number 
laughingly saying; ‘‘ How many words the pastor has 
spent for nothing. Long ago Renan sheltered us from 
such influences. He inoculated us against such danger”; 
and the greater part of our comrades found no reply to 
the language of this epicurean. Then I recognized the 
full extent of the moral disaster that Renan had caused. 

From the religious point of view Renan, without 
doubt, merits our recognition by drawiug the sympa- 
thetic attention of the educated public to the problems 
of religious history. But he compromised by his dilet- 
tantism the value of this benefit. Sentimental religious- 
ness never gives light to the soul; it is delicate as a hot- 
house plant ; it demandsinfinite management. Thedim 
light and the friendly temperature of cathedrals vanish 
like a smoke before the first breath of proof or of tempta- 
tion ; and since at the bottom of allsentimentalism there 
is a germ of sensuality which only needs to. be developed, 
pseudo-Christians who run after emotions, taste succes- 
sively the delights of sin, then those of remorse, then 
those of falling at the foot of the cross. I cannot-see 
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religious awakening. I believe that the awakening 
should be preceded by a reaction of the moral con- 
science against the influences that have put it to 
sleep. Some young men may have owed their first im- 
pulse to conversion to the author of ‘*‘ The Life of Jesus,” 
but the greater part among them, I confidently affirm, 
will not understand the true spirit of Christianity until 
after they have broken with dilettantism, that is to say, 
with what they owe to Renan. One must have reasons 
for falling on his knees before Calvary; and all these 
reasons are summed up in the word humiliation, There 
would be less peace in the soulif the moral law were ac- 
cepted in allits rigor. Renan has taught our young men 
to be perfectly satisfied with themselves and with others; 
he has, perhaps, led them to the gates of the Church, but 
he has prevented them from crossing the threshold. 

M. Renan is dead. 
his conscience. 


It does not belong to us to judge 
He rises before another tribunal. I re- 
spect the learned man who really lived for science ; I re- 
pudiate the fanaticism which would soila pure mem- 
ory. Butthe truth is due to the dead as to the living. 
‘*Reaanism” is a scourge, and I bless Gud who has be- 
gun to heal our young men of it. 
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PITTSBURG AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 








BY J. F. MCCRORY, D.D. 


THERE has just come to my table through the mails a 
page from the New York Herald of the 11th inst. It is 
devoted to a fierce attack upon the ministers of this city 
who were interested in the recent movement against 
the so-called ‘*social evil” here. It is euphoniously 
headed ‘ Pitiless Pittsburg Ministers.” Interviews with 
a number of good people are reported and an effort, 
largely futile, we are glad to perceive, is made to get 
them to commit themselves to a condemnation of the 
above-mentioned ministers. One is somewhat surprised 
and vexed, however, to find that some intelligent Chris- 
tian brethren could be led into seconding efforts, even 
incidentally, at vilitication of Christian men the most 
unjust and uncalled for it has ever been our unhappy 
lot to read, 

For the Church’s sake it may be well to lay before 
your readers the facts of the case on account of which 
the secular press has let loose its volumes of righteous 
wrath against the ‘‘ Pharisees of the pulpit” and poured 
forth the flood-tide of its pity upon the poor, perse- 
cuted unfortunates who were seeking mercy at the 
hands of those Pharisees and finding it not. The facts 
of the case are as follows : 

This campaign, as it has been called; against the 
‘social evil,” is merely an incident in a movement ex- 
tending over a number of years. Upto 1885 Pittsburg 
was among the worst misgoverned cities in this country. 
Saloon politics of the basest sort dominated our munici- 
palaffairs. The writer was one of a committee of three 
to which one of our mayors, and he not the worst we 
have had by any means, smilingly acknowledged that 
he had come into office by saloon methods, and suavely 
informed us that decent citizens, who had not helped to 
put him into power, need not come to him with regrets 
or suggestions us to the suppression of lawlessness and 
vice. During those bad days more than a thousand 
saloons, with the usual accessions of gambling dens and 
brothels, were running wide open day and night, seven 
days in the week and twenty-four bours in the day. 
Gamblers and prostitutes filled the city. 
murders were frequent. 


Assaults and 
Young hoodlums. catching the 
spirit of violence and Jawlessness, organized gangs and 
actually held the people of several wards in terror for 
years. The worst day of the week for the practices of 
abomination and deeds of violence was the Lord’s Day. 

ln the summer of 1885 a few citizens, driven to despera- 
tion, organized a Law and Order League in sheer self- 
defense. For five years that League, at the risk of the 
lives of its executive officers and agents, prosecuted its 
work of enforcing law and repressing and suppressing 
crimeand vice, Itisashame to us to be compelled to 
say it, but as matter of fact the chief difficulty met in 
enforcing the law was not from the criminals, but from 
persons high and influential in municipal government. 
The outcome, however, of this reform movement has 
been most satisfactory. Pittsburg, with the single ex- 
ception of the *‘ social evil,” is one of the most highly 
moral, best Sabbath-keeping cities in the Union. Through 
the efforts of the League, saloons, news-stands drug 
stores, soda fountains, cigar stores, meat shops, grocery 
stores, barber shops—in short, every kind of unlawful 
traffic has ceased on the Sabbath, and there are no 
‘‘Sunday theatricals or ball games.” 

In the heat of this battle, however, it was discovered 
that the house of ill-fame was the center and conserva- 
tor of a great part of the vice and crime and drunken- 
ness that cursed the community. 

One who has not had special advantages for studying 
the matter can have no idea as to how mightily this vice 
works for the corruption of politics, and the complete 
subversion of civil and social order in the community. 
Discovering the connection between this evil and cor- 
ruption in municipal life, the League set to work to rid 
the city of it. Everything was done quietly and thor- 
oughly. Many of the leading women in the awful busi- 
ness were placed under arrest, and bound over to court 





for trial before the newspapers even knew a thing about 
it. Notices were served on every owner or agent of 
property known to be occupied for immoral purposes. 
Te move struck terror to the heart of the evil. Many 
bad houses were closed, and the social atnosphere was 
sensibly purified. It was demonstrated most effectually 
that the quiet but firm and vigorous enforcement of the 
law would rid the community of a large proportion of 
this species of crime and vice. Had our municipal au- 
thorities followed up this victory by the enforcement of 
the law, the recent excitement would not have been. 
Instead, however, of doing this, the Chiefs of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, when these women began to 
return or to open their places again, conceived the bril- 
liant idea—for reasons best known to themselves—of 
usurping legislative functions and dealing with crime by 
a new method. They began, therefore, quietly to colo- 
nize and cultivate prostitution. The lower part of the 
city was to be the chief center of the experiment. 

The First Ward is densely peopled with the poorer of 
the laboring class. Gradually complaints began to issue 
from that quarter. The pastor of one Catholic church 
within it declared that he had lost scores of his best fam- 
ilies, who had been driven out by the horrible vice of the 
neighborhood. But the work went on. Families who 
because of circumstances were compelled to live in that 
part of the city were exposed to the most shameful and 
baleful contact with vicious people, men and women. 
Chiidren on their way to and from school by the hundred 
must pass along streets infected by the awful social 
leprosy and witness degrading and debauching sights 
every day. 

There are both Protestant and Catholic churches 
located in the very heart of this doomed district. Vile 
scenes must be witnessed and vile language listened to 
by the attendants of these churches. The fact that this 
vice was unmolested by tke police brought vile women 
from ail over the country into this city to ply their 
ghastly trade. It was this state of affairs coming to the 
knowledge of the people of this city that aroused it to a 
protest. Some six months ago the annual report of the 
Department of Public Safety was distributed. In it the 
department boasted of its treatment of the ‘social 
evil,” and congratulated itself and the city on the suc- 
cess of its new plan. Then began the exposures which 
opened the eyes of decent people to the outrage that was 
being perpetrated on the poor but respectable citizens of 
the First Ward and the dreadful proportions of the 
plague that was being colonized among us. The Rev. 
Father Sheedy, of the Catholic church, the only pastor 
living in the ward, made pathetic and persistent appeals 
tothe Police Department for protection for his pari+hion- 
ers, and especially for his hundreds of school children. 
These appeals were powerless to secure redress. One of 
our dailies took up the fight, only to call down upon its 
efforts curses from the department and the ring and its 
allies among the daily press. Ministers who knew how 
effective the enforcement of the law by the League had 
been a few years ago to repress the evil spoke asainst 
the abomination in their pulpits and pleaded for the 
protection of the young people from this unnatural evil. 
The United Presbyterian Ministerial Association dis- 
cussed the report of the Department of Public Safety at 
one of their Monday morning meetings. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted condemning the attitute of 
the Pelice Department, and demanding the enforcement 
of the law, and by a committee presented to the Mayor. 
His honor courteously received the committee, but was 
rather disposed to agree with the police methods, and 
proceeded, gratuitously, to lecture the ‘‘ preachers” and 
churches for not doing more missionary work among 
that unfortunate class of females, and curing the evils 
they complained of by converting the criminals. On 
the report of this committee back to the association it 
prepared and adopted a paper in which the police policy 
of dealing with that species of vice and crime was fully 
discussed and its fallacies exposed, and the inevitable 
consequences of it in producing evil pointed out. 

The law in the case was cited, and a firm and courteous 
demand made for its enforcement. There was not one 
word said about turning women out on the street. There 
was no provision in the law for such a_ proceeding. 
These ministers knew that by the quiet arrest of not more 
than a score of women, and legal proceedings against 
agents and owners of property, the Law and Order League 
had struck that vice a staggering blow but a few years 
ago. They demanded now that the city government 
proceed to do what the League had done. They gave 
the authorities to understand that this was not a mis- 
sionary enterprise but a movement purely in the interests 
of public morality. They gave assurances, however, 
that any of this vicious class who might be disposed to 
reform would not lack for friends or encouragement. 
This was the sum and substance of their demands and 
promises. The paper was laid before the Mayor. He 
was convinced, so he publicly announced, that the de- 
mands of the ministers were reasonable and just, and 
should be granted. He transmitted the paper, with an 
order to have the laws enforced, to the head of the De- 
partment of Public Safety. Instead of doing as ordered, 
however, and going quietly about so important a duty, 
this officer outraged both right and decency by turning 
that entire criminal community of several hundreds of 
people on to the streets, and permitting them, and if their 





statements are to be taken, and they have strong corrob- 
oration, encouraging them to tramp the streets day and 
night for forty-eight hours, by the pair and the dozen, to 
the dread and shame of all decent people. 

Let it not be overlooked that during all those two days 
not one of these women was without a stopping-place. 
Not one immoral resort had been actually closed by the 
police. The order issued gave notice that at a certain 
time, two days ahead, the houses would be closed. Those 
women on the streets went back and forth to their for- 
mer abodes unmolested. This parading of the streets, 
therefore, and the outcry over it that these poor crea- 
tures were homeless, was as shameless a farce and false- 
hood as could well be conceived. Not one of these 
wanted a place to stay. The doors of three most com- 
fortable resorts—oue of which the writer helped to found, 
and, besides giving of his time and means as one of its 
board of directors, has assisted in raising thousands of 
dollars for its support—stood wide open, offering a wel- 
come to all who came. Notice was given of these places 
widely through the daily press, but not one person took 
advantage. Any who inquired for a stopping-place were 
kindly directed to the Home. And yet, forsooth, when 
our homes were actually broken into at two o'clock in 
the morning by women who had no more occasion for 
being on the streets than we had, who, in language inso- 
lent and vile to the last degree, demanded admittance— 
when such people, under such circumstances, were re- 
fused domicile and support which they neither needed 
nor desired, we are defamed by the secular press, and 
denounced as Pharisees, heartless, savage, and Heaven 
only knows what else. A score of Negresses, under 
direction, they declare, from police headquarters, push 
themselves in the night into your home, cursing, 
blaspheming and using all manner of billingsgate, urged 
on by a mob of scores of degraded, vicious-looking black 
men from the slums, departing only when driven off by 
the police ; and yet because you do not take them all in 
and provide for their wants you are held up as a heart- 
less hypocrite and contrasted with the blessed Savior in 
his treatment of a sorrowing, penitent sinner. 

There was neither occasion nor opportunity for offer- 
ing assistance to a single one of these fallen women. 
The women who visited our homes were attended by 
madams who are reputed to be worth from $40,000 to 
$400,000 and own their own houses, 
single sincere application for assistance of any 


There was not a 
kind 
The whole thing was 
understood between the police and the leading women 
feeling 


made, as we proved by testing. 


and was done for the purpose of creating a 
against the Church and the ministers. 

It is entirely apart from the facts of the case to say 
that our action produced a condition of things demand- 
ing Christian sympathy and aid we were not prepared 
to render. Our action did not precipitate the trouble— 
we demanded only the enforcement of the law—the 
Police Department without warrant of law or justice had 
the women go forth onto the streets. Not one of these 
people was looking for assistance or sympathy but for 
revenge ; and yet on a basis of such facts as these the 
secular press pours forth unstinted abuse upon Christian 
ministers and justifies the most wanton acts of vile and 
brazen women, 

We really are at a loss to understand why so large a 
portion of our secular press cares nothing for the truth 
in dealing with matters of the very last importance. 
We are sincerely sorry that Christian ministers, some of 
whom we know and admire, have permitted themselves 
to be intrapped into even a seeming indorsement of the 
unjust and We are 
convinced that the falsehoods that have been iterated 


slanderous criticism of the press. 


and reiterated by a part of the secular press concerning 
the conduct of the ministers of this city have done in- 
calculable injury to the cause of Christ. For this in- 
jury, however, we disclaim any responsibility. We are 
no less certain, however, that the agitation in which we 
have been engaged is essential to the moral welfare of 
this city and this nation, and should and must be per- 
sisted in until the conscience of this country is aroused 
and the laws against vice and crime thoroughly and un- 
flinchingly enforced and vice as ashamed and afraid is 
made to hide its head. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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THE GREAT HOLIDAY. 


BY ADOLPHINE HINGST, 





WHOEVER is not bowed down by personal grief and 
sorrow feels the charm of Christmas, a charm as old as 
the world, as old as the sun, as old as mankind. It be- 
longs to no religion, to no nationality exclusively ; it is 
a common, universal feast for all mankind, tho in differ- 
ent countries celebrated in different ways. 

The primitive races adored the Sun as an omnipotent, 
almighty being. The Sun became their special friend, 
their protector, their father, creator and preserver. 
They celebrated his faithfulness and blessings by great 
festivities. The different nations on the globe called 
their Sun-God by different names: Indra, Helios, Zeus, 
Apollo, Mithra, Odin. These sun-gods, all one and the 
same, were born on the twenty-fifth of December, three 
days after the winter solstice. Like a golden thread this 


belief runs through the whole universe, connecting the 
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mother Earth with father Sky, out of which the beloved 
son, the Sun, the great blesser of mankind was born. 

At the hour when this heavenly child was born, the 
stars in the sky moved in still more radiaut spheres, the 
kings on the thrones trembled, but the shepherds in the 
field saw the sky open, the angels appear and heard that 
wonderful song, the very first Chr’stmas carol: ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace and good-will 
toward men !” 

Jesus Christ was indeed the last Sun-God born into the 
world, to bless the nations with heavenly light. 

About the year 250 a.c., the bishop of Neocesarea, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, institated cer/ain feasts of saints 
and martyrs, and,to make the new religion more familiar, 
more acceptable to the converts, the birthday of Jesus 
Christ was from the very beginning celebrated with fes- 
tivities and general joy, as they always had greeted the 
return of the Sun, in Rome with Saturnalia, in Greece 
with Bacchanalia, in the German, British and Scandi- 
navian countries with the Yule-log. That is the reason 
why so many heathenish or rather human customs have 
been and are practiced about Christmas time. 

St. Nicholas, the forerunner of Christmas, is the only 
saint in whom American children believe. Long ago 
there lived in Lycia, in Minor Asia, a husbandand wife, 
blessed with all the riches of the world ; but they had no 
children ; and often in ardent prayers they asked God 
for this sweet blessing. As they’ were pious, upright 
people, the Almighty granted their wish, acd on the 6th 
of December, about the year 260, a son was given to 
them. They called him * Nicholas,” the meaning of 
this name being ** good beyond conception.” He giew up 
a fair and bright boy, and learned everything a@ child ot 
rich psrents studied at that time. Following bis own 
desire and that of his parents, he became a priest and 
later a bishop, and, what is still better, he became the 
friend and true helper of mankind. 

In the vity of Myra, where he was bishop, there lived 
a nobleman, who had lost everything. He had three 
daughters, old enough to be married; as there was no 
dowry, there was Lo prospect of getting husbands for 
them. What could they do? Then women had no op- 
portunity to work ; convents bad scarcely been instituted. 
The father was much troubled about their future. 

As soon as the Bishop Nicholas heard about it, he in 
theevening stealthily approached the house where these 
daughters lived with their fatber, and threw a purseful 
of gold pieces into the open winiow. The father took 
itas a gift from God and married theeldest. Very soon 
Nicholas threw another purse into the window, and the 
secoad daughter was ma‘ried, Then the father said: **] 
will watch and find out the noble giver.” Very soon he 
discovered the good and noble Bishop Nicholas, who 
brought the dowry for the third daughter. ‘ I heard of 
your sorrow and grief,” said the preacher of God’s love ; 
‘in order to make your daughters happy, to spare them 
shame and sorrow, I helped them.” The father could 
find no endin expressions of his gratitude, adding: ** As 
long as girls liveon earth, they will knuw and worship 
thy name !” 

He also helped young men to startin life, and encour- 
aged boys in their studies. Wherever he appeared, 
wuatever he did, a blessing followed. During his 
lifetime his pame was on ail lips, and to this day he is 
not forgotton. 

In Russia, the country of saints par excellence, he has 
become the patron saint of the whole country, the per- 
sonal saint of millions. There every body has his personal 
saint, who intercedes for him before God. The Rus- 
sians are so humble, that they do not adoress God per- 
sonally ; all this business is done by a host of saints, men 
and women. When a girl has lost a piece of jewelry, 
a boy is auxious to pass au examination, a lover is long- 
ing for the object of his heart, a father is wishing for 
the welfare and prosperity of his son. a mother is anx- 
iously watching at the couch of her sick child—all and 
each of them address St. Nicholas for help, for success. 

These prayers are not only spoken by the Greek, but 
also by the Roman Catholics, There are historical proofs 
that ladies in Eogland addressed St. Nicholas to give 
them the lover their heart had chosen; aud in some 
parts of Garmany voung girls receive on the sixth cf 
December a man of gingerbread as a foretaste of a real 
husband ; while the children get candies and small pres- 
ents as forerunners of those they will receive on Christ- 
mas. 

Now, let us look at some of the Christmas customs of 
the English, Scandinavians and Germans, who first of 
all laid the foundation of this country, Their fore- 
fathers lived in Europe in northern climes, and conse- 
quently celebrated the return of the Sun with great fes- 
tivals. The Scandinavian and English burnt on their 
bearths, as emblem of the blessed light on Christmas 
Eve, the yule log, a mighty birch, stripped of its 
branches, as the inauguration of a long list of festiv- 
ities. Yule means solstice. The log burned the whole 
nigbt,and part of it was preserved to kindle the new 
log the next year. ae 

The houses were adorned with evergreen, with mis- 
tletoe and holly. The mistletoe had ever been sacred to 
the Druids, the priests of the Celts, When hanging as 
decoration in the kitchen or the parlor of an English 
house, during the Christmas time, each young girl, 
standing under the mistletoe, might be kissed by any 








man who caught her there. She did not avoid it, be- 
cause such kisses were of good omen. 

English and Scandinavians especially celebrated these 
days with merry-makings, danc s, mummeries, and, last 
not least, with heavy and substantial dinners, as plum 
| udding, roast beef. dressed hoge, abundance of ale and 
wine and mince pies. These last. filled with a compound 
ef the choicest spices and products of the East, are sym- 
bolically the offerings made by the wise men of the 
Orient to the heavenly child. But the very home of 
Christmas is Germany and Scandiravia. No artist, no 
poet can ever describe in words or sounds or colors the 
holiness, the sweetness and charm of such a Christmas 
Eve. Childhood would be a blank and maturity dreary 
without it. And when far, far away under other skies 
and other climes, a German or Scandinavian will re- 
member this feast with the same feelirgs of regret that 
Adam and Eve might have remembered Paradise. It is 
sweet, it is holy, it is fall of the purest, most unseltivh 
love. It is the sun of the cold, icy winter, the star of 
childhood, and the happy remembrance of old age. 

As soon as the days sherten and the nights become 
longer, the children, not yet acquainted with the flight 
of time and the names of months, feel that Santa Claus 
is approaching—that the coming of the Christkind 
(Chrisichild) is nigh. Each inexphecable event, each 
noise in the dark, they connect with Christmas. The 
little girls, as soon as their nimble fiagers can work, will 
fabricate something for Papa and Mamma, and the boys 
will save all their pocket money in order to make grand 
presents. In this season the children are better, more 
willing to obey than at other times; they are too happy 
to be naughty. 

Mothers are the busiest, trimming up old dolls or 
dressing new ones, selecting the most fascinating and 
interesting playthings—gimes, picture books and new 
clothes for their beloved oaes—while the fathers are 
meek and patient, neither expecting nor asking any 
favors or services from their wives, seeing them so 
totally taken up by these preparations. 

At last the grand eve has come. The festivity begins 
about six o’clock. 

In the best room the Christmas-tree (der Weihnachts- 
baum), trimmed with gilt, augels, ro-es, lilies and 
splendid lights, standing on a low foundation covered 
with white wool aud moss to represent snow and the last 
green of the forest, reaching to the ceiling, is standing in 
all its glory. The folding doors are thrown open, one of 
the family will play un the piano the hymn: 

* Stille Nacht, hel ge Nacht, 
Alles scilift, einsam wacht 
Das hohe, hehre Elternpaar.” 

All will join in this solemn song; the children will 
scarcely sing, but stand still with suppressed breath, 
looking at the wonderful tree ; but the minute the last 
sounds die away. with loud shouts they rush to the large 
table covered with white cloth and with many rich gi'ts, 
Clnlarep, members of the family, friends and servants 
are all alike remembered in this solemn hour; not the 
least workman s anding in any relation to the family is 
forgotten, Now and then ihe door will be opened, and 
with a loud cry : * Julclap!” a parcel is thrownin. The 
children rush upon it, read the address and give it to 
whom it belongs. Many little surprises and jokes are 
played in this way. Festivities go on for some days, 
The whole time is sacred, holy, full of pleasure and joy ; 
everybody is willing to help, to give, to make his fellow- 
man happy. 

No nation except these two enjoy a Christmas of this 
kind ; »t is part of their naticnal character, their clime, 
anid their traditions going backward more than three 
thousand years; besides Scandinavians and Germans 
are more thau other nations blessed with that noble 
quality, called *‘ idealism.” 

Of course, I am not able to fivure up the cost of all the 
presents distributed about Christmas. Their fabrica- 
tion, selling and packing up employs thousands and mil- 
lions of hands, becoming a rich resource to all engaged 
in this work, 

The very best Christmas bird, the turkey, is a native 
of America. It found such ready favor with the new 
settlers, that they imported it into Europe. A Turkey 
is also, in England, a common dish on Christmas Day, 
but in Germaoy a roasted goose replaces it, turkeys 
being somewhat rarer there than here, 

Ic is a general b- lief, alluded to by Shakespeare in 
** Hamlet,” that even the cattle knelt dowa in the Christ- 
mas night to worship; belief that even in this country 
was propagated amovg the converted Indians. When 
once an English traveler in Canada was, on Christmas 
night, on a journey, he saw au Indian ia the forest lying 
on his stomach and watching. The Englishman, almost 
fearing for hi- life, asked him what he was about: 

**Me watch to see the deer kneel: this is Ch: istmas 
bight. and all the deer fall upon their knees to the Great 
Spirit and look up!’ 

In days of old it was the custom for all bishops to 
send Christmas letters of congratulation to their princes, 
kings and queens. Tae greatest homage ever shown by 
a pope to an emperor was performed ou Christmas Day 
in 800 in Rome, when Pope Leo III presented Charle- 
magne with the imperial Roman crown, greeting the 


‘movarch with the words: ‘‘ Hail to the pious Augustus, 


the Great !” 





Other noted Christmas Days are as follows: 
In 1065 Westminster Abbey was consecrated in the 
presence of Queen Edigitha, the King, Eiward, the 


Confessor, her husband, being too sick to attend. In ~ 


1066 William the Conqueror was crowned Kiog of Eng- 
land, And last, not least, in 1620 the Pilgrims of the 
‘* Mayflower” built their first huts in the woods of New 
England. 

Since the first settlers came to this country Christmas 
has been a holy and lovely time in the New World, that 
embodirs every thing that was holy in the days of old, 

I have, thus far. only pointed out the material side of 
Christmas, thus proving, by its univeisality. the great, 
deep, spiritual side, that has lived for ages in the hearts 
of mankind as a feeling aud longing for higher life. 
Before Jesus Christ appeared in the flesh, they adored 
the sun as the symbol of life and light and love. And 
when the Redeemer came, this festival was sanctified. 
I cannot dwell upon the spiritual side of this holy day 
that to éach individual becomes a blessing, acccrding to 
his relation to God. 

N&w YorRK CITY. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
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WASHINGTON disgraced its: If one night last week, the 
night when Mr. Blaine was very ill and fears were cuter- 
tained that he would die. One of the papers got out an 
extra, and the newsbovs called about the streets that Mr. 
Blaine was dead. When deluded and frightened peop'e 
bought the extra with its picture of Mr. Blaine anda 
long account of his pul lic life, they saw that the head 
lines read, ‘‘ Near Death.” He was still living, with 
every prospect of haviug a day or two more added to his 
lease of life, at least. The cry of the newsboys must 
have been heard in the Blaine mausiun, aud the cruelty 
of such ** smartness” on the part of the pewspaper men 
must have given another pang to the suffering family. 
Is it not possible to be a little too sharp? Fancy Mr. 
Blaine Jying there and himself hearing. as he might 
quite possibly, the excitement on the street. People 
gathered on the sidewalk in front of the house unul Mrs, 
Blaine sent out and asked them to go away. I am 
happy to say that many went, at this request, as far as 
Lafa;ette Square, which is across the street from the 
house. They hung about there until midnight, watch- 
ivg every shadow that fell on the window and every 
person that rang the doordell, Tiere were many of 
the-e making anxious inquiries, aud the President himself 
went over at ninevu’cl :ck toask personall: howhe wa:. Mrs, 
Emmons Blaine, the young widow of the second son, 
also arrived on that evening, and was keenly watched as 
she descended from the carriage in her crapes and heavy 
mourning and went to the door, which quickly ac mitted 
her. The family of Mr. Blaine was almost all within his 
house then—Mrs. Damrosch, Miss Hattie Blaine, Mr. 
James G. Blaine, Jr., and Miss Dodze (Gail Hamilton), 
There they awaited the end. if an end it was to be. Peo- 
ple bave said that Mr, Biaine’s family did not realize 
how ill he was uct! a day or so before this alarm ; but 
prople who kuew that Mr. Blaine bad two faithful 
nurses with him day and night realized his condition, 

The best of it ail was the way Mr. Blaine rallied ; so 
that forty-eight hours atter people were sayiug : ** Oh, 
he will eat his Caristmas turkey yet,” couple 4 as it of en 
was with good wishes that he might. Mr. Blaine has 
been so prominent ia the political history of our country 
for more than twenty years that even people who do not 
like him feel that they do not want to see him pass ont 
from among us. There is in human nature a hearty ad- 
miration for talent and genius, even if the possessor is 
sometimes led into ways one cannot approve of. The 
feeling is that genivs led him, and that consequently 
such a man must not be julged guite like other people. 

lhe Diplomatic Corps has been gradually getting back 
into its quarters here, with some chanzes and some of 
the old members still left. Mr. de Werkerlin, of the 
Netherlauds, has represented his country here for more 
thanteu years, and must be near the position of dean, 
altho not quite yet. The dean of the D plomatic Corps is 
the one who has been here longest, and Baron de Fava did 
rank him. Whether the withdrawal of Mr. Fava at the 
time of our litlde unpleasantness between Laly and New 
Orleans, makes him date from his return a few months 
ago, [have not thought to ask at headquarters; and there 
is to be no New Years recep‘ion when the dean of the 
corps heads the diplomats as_ they bow to the President, 
which would answer the question without asking. The 
son, Mr. Fava, a sleader young man with carling hair 
and a hooked nose, that is ultera-R oman, is a graduate a3 
an architect in the schoo's here, is regularly at wor. in 
that profession here, and not ia !taly, And now T learn 
that the little difficulty in New Orleans has not made any 
difference with the position of the Baron; he is still the 
dean of the corps. 

The Chinese Minister, Mr. Tsin. is to go, and a rew 
one wiil come in his place, if Cina concludes to bs 
polite to usin spite of oir conduct tolir., The baby 
Tsin willonly,ifs>beremembersatall, beablstoremembor 
America as a place where the crildrea gathered around 
her when her nurse took her out-of-doors and looked at 
her as if she were a cabinet curiosity in carved ivory, 
and demanded to see her feet, under the impres-ion that 
little feet among the Chinese are bora, not made, Mrs, 
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Tsin will know how Washington houses leok on the 
outside, but not on the inside. They say she has not been 
allowed to go out atall since she came, altho she bas 
seen visitors who came to the house, and even received 
with the miaister when he gave a reception last winter. 

Mr. De Struve, the Russian Minister, who has been 
here a number of years, and who bas been very much 
liked, has gone. Whie Mrs. DeS ruve was living they 
cotertained at the legation, and Mrs. De Struve, a very 
bright, intelligent woman, wasas much liked as the min- 
ister him-elf. Af .er her death the legation was much iu 
the hands of the secretaries, young, unmarried men, and 
hospitalities ceased, 

A fciend who was traveling abroad this summer, says 
thae he met at Berne the former minister from Switzer- 
land tothis country, General Emile Frei, * 1 found him in 
his oftice at Berne, with windows looking out on the mag- 
nu ficeat Jine of the Bernese Overlaud—that view which 
if it once burst upon you is never forgotten. General 
Frei is now Secretary of War for his Government, and 
is the same fiue, genial, cultivated man that he was 
when here. We talked about Europe, and | found that 
he fears there will be a war there, before very long, 
yreater than any we have had in this century, in which 
France, lialy, Austria, Germany and Russia will ail 
contend with each other, Against this horrible proba- 
bility he, as Secretary of War, was strengthening and 
defending the mountain passes of Switzerlard. I said 
to him, * Your country is too much rolled up iato bills for 
any fighting here.’ He smiled ; for I had indicated the 
Jungfrau 6nd her brethrcn as the hills, and answered 
that he proposed to make the passes so secure that no 
ove should get through into another country. Butio 
spite of this war-cloud, he was cordial, and as much in- 
terested in America as ever, and we recalled many pleas- 
ant memories of Washington.” 

Congress took it Jeisurely during the days before 
Christmas. The Senate, on hearing the death of Sena- 
tor Gibson, of Louisiana, officially aunounced, adjourned 
for that day; and the House—the members who live afar 
commenced to ask for leave of absence be fure the Friday 
on which they were to adjourn ; so that the attendance 
was small the whole week. 

One bill has gone up to the President to give Saturday 
as a half-holiday to bankers and thf clerks. It isa 
District hill so exclusively that it shuts out the privileg 
from any bank that may be hereafter established in An- 
acostia, Takoma or other settlements outside the city 
limits. People who have an eye to the future are won- 
dering whether President Harrison will sign a bill that 
has those limitations. 

They called it **a spelling match,” the last meeting of 
the Anthrop logical Society. Four men were pitted 
against each other on the question: ‘‘is simplified spell- 
ing a practical thing?’ The hall of the Cosmos Club, 
whose members were mavy of them interested in the 
debate, was thrown open in its full length and looked 
very cheerful with its bright lights and its handsome 
rugs. The audience was large and listened with pleasure 
and interest. Professor March, of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Penn . led the debate with an admirable paper,giv 
ing the history of the attempts made toreform our spelling 
even from the days of Benjamin Franklin. He frankly 
admitted that all organized effort at reform had failed, 
but that did not show that there was no need of change. 
He took up the points in favor of a_ different 
spelling each in turn. These are, the length of 
time spent by children in school simply in 
learning to spell, which, in the matter of time, takes a 
year and more—the confusion and difficulty foreigners 
have in learning our language, the sesult that English is 
likely to be and is already being, crowded back in the 
struggle in which all the cultivated nations are engaged, 
that of overtopping other languages, finally to become 
the dominant lauguage of the world, known and spoken 
all over the globe, by so many millions that an American 
or an Englisiman would always be sure of hearing his 
own lapguage even in the far-off lands and the islands of 
the sea—and then the ease with which it could be done. 
Mr. March gave the paper very well, with occasional witty 
turns that pleased his audience and made smiles light up 
the subject. He did not fall upon the old difficul ies 
with “rough” and ‘‘tough” and * though,” which 
every one knev, tho he suggested them ; but he presented 
new difficulties or rather old difficulties newly brought 
to light. 

Mr. March was followed by Mr. A. R. Spofford, the 
Librarian of Congress, who opposed the reform with 
vigor and also with not a few keen cuts at its weak 
points. He spoke of tho ill-lack all attempt had been 
met with so far, as rebuffs that were well advised, Mr, 
Spofford is fall of a poet's love for our English as she 
is spoken, and to hear him speak of our language, its 
strength, its vigor, its grandeur, was almost enough to 
convince one that he was right and make one yield to his 
arguments. I think he touched the hearts of his audi- 
ence more closely than avy of the speakers. Right or 
wrong, we love our English as we do our country. But— 
the richness and strength of a language do not depend 
on the number of letters that can be crowded and con- 
fused into the spelling of a word, nor in the silent letters 
at the end. Language is for use—the use of the people— 
and should be shaped to fit needs as nothing else is or 
can be, Gradual changes are creeping in all the time, 





and are sanctioned slowly. Why hesitate at doing the 
thing in an organized, reasonable mannér, and why need 
the change be very slow? 

Mr. Harris, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, followed Mr. Spofford, with a dry, keen manner 
that gave no compromise, and was in some places as 
witty as Mr. Spofford, especially when he showed the 
number of ways in which the sounds that spell the word 
scissors could be produced. It ran up into the millions, 
and was more frightful to contemplate than the national 
debt. After him came Mr. Willitts in rebuttal. He is 
the Assistant Secretary in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a man of forty-five or fifty, with what somebody 
calls the *‘ language formation” about his forebead and 
eyes very distinctly marked, as if to justify him for being 
interested in the subject. He spoke only a few minutes, 
and told of his terror at finding one of the secretaries in 
his department found in the act of converting the 
English language to his own uses, and, what was worse, 
basely following the example of aforeigu tongue. A let- 
ter in Italian had come,in which sulphur was spelled with 
an f, likewise philosophy ; for the language of Italy does 
not allow the combination of p and i as a substitute for 
f—and he was obliged to come down upon the Secretary 
and depict to him the borror that would pervade the 
breasts of honest farmers if they found the clerks in the 
Government Department so contaminated that they 
would spell in that way. 

So the ball was tossed back and forth, with wit and 
hit and laughter, and also genuine earnestness. The 
end isnot yet. There is to be another symposium, at 
which Dr, Melville Bell will givesome hard hits in favor 
of phonetic spelling, and Mr. W. 8S. Powell, Superiutend- 
ent of Schools in the District, and Miss Kate Field and 
others will take part. Let us hope that it may result in 
some well-appointed changes, 

The Supreme Court had difficulty last week in present- 
inga quorum of Justices on the bench, an almost un- 
heard of thing. Justice Lamar wasill,so was Justice Gray: 
Justice Harlan was crossing the seas to settle our Ber- 
ing Sea difficulties, and even the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Fuller, was not there. Justice Field finally took the cen- 
tral chair and presided, with a black silk cap on his head, 
not that he was to pronounce sentence on the cases that 


were to come up, but to ward off cold. He has been long-> 


est on the bench of those now living; he caught a 
severe coldin spite of his precautions and was not able 
to appear the next day; but the quorum was preserved 
by the return of Justice Gray. The menon the bench of 
the Supreme Court are all such sound, wholesome, 
healthy-looking people that one notices avy defection in 
their ranks fromillness when it does occur, which is 
not often. They have never had to send for Mr. Reed to 
help out a quorum. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. John W. Foster, gave his 
third dinner to diplomatic people last week, with the 
guests well chosen, to preserve peace between nations. 
A hostess has to regard history when she invites diplo- 
mats to dinner. If she does not take care France aud 
Germany will glower at each cther with national hatred, 
or Chile will refuse to speak to Peru. The guests that 
evening were the Eoglish Minister and his wife, Justice 
aud Mrs. Gray, Mrs. Romero, the wife of the Minister 
from Mexico, Mr, Robert Lincoln, lately from England, 
Mr. Noble, the Secretary of the Interior, with Mrs. 
Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Covarrulias from the Mexican Lega- 
tion, and Senator and Mrs. Sherman. 

Up tothe latest moment of writing. Mr. Blaine is still 
living, and the doctors say nothing, wisely, of death. 
Moral for newspapers, Do not kill a man in your anxiety 
to write his obituary. 








Sine Arts. 
THE ART OF THE SHOP WINDOWS. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WAR). 


SoME years ago when an American family was spending 
a winter in Dresden it became necessary to engage a seam- 
stress for plain sewing. With good New England thrift, 
cotton cloth was bought and cut out into nightgowns for 
the small boy of the household, and wide, sensible pieces 
were cut for facing the armholes. In due time the gar- 
ments were brought home. The needlework was exqui- 
sitely done, but the wide facings had been utilized to make 
a picturesque pointed collar for tte neck. When the gar- 
ment was tried on and the curly, yellow-haired boy stood 
in his long white nightgown, looking as if he had stepped 
out of a Dresden picture, one of the family remarked: 
“This is what you may expect in a city with an Art Gal- 
lery. Seamstresses feel the influence of the ‘ Zinger,’ 
and give an artistic air even toa night shirt!” 

Whatever may be the influence of the great Art Gallery 
in Dresden, it is certainly true that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the National Academy, and the many other art 
echools and art exhibitions in New York City, have done 
much to educate the general public in regard to artistic 
color. Let any one walk up Broadway or Fifth Avenue 
and look in the shop windows, a: d remember what combi- 
nations of color were in the same windows ten years ago. 
Tho this is noticeably true of the finer shops, yet the same 
evident delight in color and regard to good combinations 
of color is seen in the less imposing sbops in the side 
streets. On Third Avenue one is amused, on Sixth 
Avenue, pleased, and on Broadway and Fifth Ave- 





nue, actually startled by the fine and picturesque 
arrangement of stuffs and wares in the windows. The 
other morning there was hanging in a shop window on 
Broadway a few long long loops of pale-green ribbon with 
lengths of lace. Near by lay a fan or two, a few trinkets; 
but the eye of the passer-by was caught and held, for here 
was all the coloring of a charming spring watercolor. A 
gifted young artist, who greatly admired a rare piece of 
Eastern embroidery, when bis friend offered to lend him 
the hanging to use in one of his sketches declined grace- 
fuliy, but added that he would be delighted to use it as a 
**motive”’ for a landscape. When a friend was looking 
through a pile of his sketches one day and admiring the 
delightful eoloring, he remarked that some of his lady 
frieuds had honored him by using some of his landscapes 
as suggestions in color for their evening costumes. One 
wonders what “motive” suggested to tLe dainty fingered 
clerk the arrangement of that window with its mass of 
pure green and white with touches of pink and blue, lav 
ender and gold. This suggests a new pastime. Do not 
look into the shop winduws in a desperate, distracted rush 
for Christmas gifts, but with a leisurely, luxurious love of 
color hunt for our unknown shop window artists. 

One finds that shop windows divide themselvesinto regu 
lar classes. First there is the idiotic window; the purely 
stupid throwing of things, hit or miss, into space so that 
tbey can be seen from the street. These we mark, zero, 
like the rejected pictures in the exhibitions, and turn our 
faces from them. We have also the kaleidoscopic, the specta 
cular, the aristocratically reserved, and last and best, the 
true picture window. The kaleidoscopic window is inter 
esting and amusing. One stopsto wonder and study how 
the effect of the separate lines of bright color is obtained 
This is seen best perhaps in the large toyshops. All sorts 
of trinkets radiate from, and are ranged about a big, 
gayly decked doll. There may berows of brightly painted 
tin tops or toy horses, tea-sets or trumpets, painted cats or 
woolly lambs, but it is all like a jumble of bits of glass 
with generally some sense of line or design in the chaos of 
gay color. The bright little dabs of brilliant red, blue, 
yeliow, ‘green, orange and purple in their intensity appeal 
tous like the sunny fuces of the little folk who will so 
soon smile over their Christmas toys. 

Next comes the astonishing spectacular windew, the 
huge ten thousand dollar panorama advertisements, for 
the amusement of big and little children. Grown folks 
stop on the stairs of the elevated railroad, or stupidly 
stand inthe chilly street and gaze with the children till 
they bave seen the whole line of boats, ships, tugs and 
steamers move around ou its little railway in the middle of 
tbe blue cambric lake in front of the toy Chicago Centennial 
buildings. Smaller shows are in other windows. In one 
is a snow scene with dolls in sleighs, dolls as postmen and 
policemen, dolls on horseback or driving express wagons. 
But the most remarkable spectacular window is that 
where the real live beast or human being is seen. Notice 
the great angora cat in that drug s ore window. It is much 
more attractive than the red and yellow globes at night. 
We see ahungry group of rabbits in the grocer's window, 
munching cabbage leaves. But the live man or woman is 
still more interesting: the Turk, with colored jacket and 
red fez, weaving his rug; the three sisters with the long 
hair, the glove makers, and even the griddle-cake cooks in 
their white caps and aprons, all oblige us to turn and look 
withinterest on the moving picture. 

The spectacular window attracts the crowd. It is 
frankly money-making. But the dignity of the ariste 
cratic reserved window is delightfuily refreshing. The 
name of the house is recorded in Old English, black on 
gold or gold on black ; the great windows are curtained o1 
shaded with a quartered vak screen marked with the 
monogram of the firm; in the window a tiger's skin on 
gold color, or a few rolls of heavy, soft- hued carpet—color 
against color with correct artistic judgment; green, yel 
low, soft gray, blue, copper, red. ‘here are lengths of wall 
paper draped like cloth, green against red; gold and pale 
copper, robin’s egg blue with hght yellow. Im another 
window stuffs and a screen, olive, gold brown, dull red. 
Everything gently, silently, without ostentation, suggests 
elegance, culture, refinement, wealth. Like the well 
dressed woman. the colors are quiet, the materials rich. 

And last comes the picture window, a wealih of color 
thrown out with prodigal prefusion, a picture made for a 
day, then wiped out and another put gayly in its place. 
Sometimes the window artist hits off a bit of color as bril 
hant as a Meissonier. One turns back again and again to 
look atit. Itis only a fold of pure red among olives and 
gold, deep blue, and dull yellow and browns, But one 
sees at once the coloring of Pasini’s ‘‘ Red Man’ of the 
Dresden Gallery. Two days afterward the thing is gone. 
There is a window full of Rookwood pottery, golds ard 
browns on a gray green plush. Itsugyesis at once a Ruys- 
duel land*cape, with all the richness of an old oil painting. 

Nor is artistic arrangement or color lacking where crea 
ture comforts are provided. No market garden painting 
is in a clearer tone of color than that window full of yellow 
green endive on which rests the pale pink leg of lamb. 
There are plenty of sweet candy shops; but that ariistic 
one, full¢f bright brass pans, the middle one a heap of 
pink drops, with amber color near it, shading to chocolate, 
has outside the window five little girls looking longingly 
at the beautiful coveted sweets. The bake-shop. with its 
center heap of golden cream cakes gradually passing into 
tints of golden brown in the huge loaves of white, rye and 
brown bread ; the grocer’s superb windows with the pale 
pine apple, the galden plum, the amber and blood-red 
peach, color against coor in sunlit glory, such stores as 
filled the closet from which Porphyro, on St. Agnes Eve, 
brought a heap 


“ Of cand'‘ed apples, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies smoother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with clanamon”; 


all these toothsome dainties are with such art compounded 
together until the whole becomes a thing of beauty. 
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A picture must have good lines, good color, and thought 
or feeling. The shop window can have the two first. There 
are many mod ‘rn contrivances that help much in the suit- 
able arrangem nt of line in window decoration. In color 
the backgrouud plays a most important part. The deeper 
shade of green plush under heavy pieces of silver, tke paler 
gray green under smaller trinkets and toilet articles gives 
dignity to the one and adds grace to the other. Small 
brass rods that hold up dainty boots and slippers at just 
the right incline, so that they seem to be tiptoeing toward 
you, give grace of line in the window decoration. There 
are numberless contrivances to add to the effectiveness of 
both line and color. Supporting pillars are covered with 
plush of just the right shade. Standards for hats are 
made light, and of a warm cream tint that cannot detract 
from any color used. The transparent glass shelf is often 
an added beauty to the window. One of the most curious 
things is the use of the colored lamp-shade; it plays the 
part of the pink or red sunshade in a seaside picture. Ifa 
high color is wanted, the tall lamp with yellow or pink 
shade appears at once. The most ordinary combination of 
colors in windows is pink and blue. The leading, fashion- 
able color this winter, placed in the front and central posi- 
tion, is heliotrope. One house has even its sign painted 
heliotrope with gold. The three primary colors—red, 
yellow, blue—are arranged together in every possible way, 
with frank boldness when gay suspenders are hung on each 
side the laundered shirt; then with studied delicacy of com- 
bination in windows where folds of richest silk and satin 
are hung upon full-length forms, grouped for picturesque 
effect of color, draped with the study and care that might 
be given to the composition of a painting. Many of these 
windows suggest to us the coloring and style of well- 
known artists. Here is a window in soft grays and 
browns on agray-green background. In front is cream co)- 
or, pale flesh color and blue; and one thinks of the Puritan 
maiden ina Boughton landscape. Here is a bright scarlet 
window glistening with cutlery. Why does the bristling 
steel, with its sharply defined lines and flash of cold color 
against the scarlet recall Meissonier’s 1807’ Look at the 
transparent, translucent pure color in the middle of 
that window ; the superb weight of solid color and gold on 
each side, the ground color uniting and harmonizing all. 

It is not only the rare glass vases on their sea-colored 
glass shelves, like colored sails, that is Venetian; 
the whole coloring is that of a scene in Venice. 
See the graceful lines in that white and gold furniture, 
then notice the green-blue, and gray-green plush covering ; 
the terra-cotta, the cream and pink colors above. Here is 
the sense of idle luxury and the high, pure color of Whist- 
ler’s *‘ Balcony” in flesh color and blue greens. Here is an- 
other pink and blue window, but in the center is white 
satin with pink roses and green leaves. The long light 
blue gloves are stitched with black. The impression is 
wholly different. It is the French lady of Boucher in 
high heeled slippers under her satin petticoat, throwing 
crumbs to the carp in the pond. 

In the new Fine Arts building the oils on one side of the 
large room are painted in so high a key that the effect in 
the distance is that of opalescent color. This same high 
tone of pure cojor is seen in the window decoration. Even 
the outside of the windows are painted white to harmonize 
with the white and gold within. White rugs are used in 
some windows, and with these masses of white and gold, 
are blue and gold, flesh tint, old rose and heliotrope color- 
ing. ‘ 

Here is a white window full of sparkling jewels. The 
narrow blue rims of the cases suggest the blue shad- 
ows in Theodore Robinson’s snow landscapes. But here is 
the glitter, the flash and sunlight of spow in winter, 
that no artist can catch with his brush. Wesee the soft 
banks of snow in the rounded pearl; the ruby gives us 
the sunset glow; the emerald the weight of the wintry 
pine and fir; while the diamonds glow with the glitter of 
sunlit ice. 

But who are our unknown window artists, so clever in 
technic, so prodigal of their art? Must not that modest, 
courteous clerk, who patiently matches odd colors with- 
out grumbling, be one of them ” 

NEWARK, N. J. 





Sanitary. 


MUNICH AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 


LIEBIG AND PETTENKOFER: DOCTRINES AS TO 
CHOLERA, ETC. 


MUNICH was in some respects the first prominent center 
of sanitary knowledge and practice in Germany, and for 
the most. of Europe. It was made so by the fact that its 
university early came to recognize the relations of physi- 
ology, chemistry and health, by some marked evidences 
of local unhealthiness and by the fact that it early com- 
manded the labors of great experimenters. 

It was a great event when in 1852 Liebig became professor 
in its university. At the little University of Giessen he 
had established the first real laboratory of Germany. He 
had introduced such improvements in methods of investi- 
gation and apparatus as simplified the study both of 
organic and inorganic chemistry, had discovered many 
new facts and showed how chemistry could be applied to 
physiology, agriculture and the arts. Ere long Petten- 
kofer, Moleschott, Voit and others helped to add to the 
celebrity of the university and make it a center of that 
kind of knowledge which was needed in practical life. The 
chemistry and physiology of earth and man were centers 
around which gathered numerous facts. Liebig dealt 
largely with foods and questions of nutrition, which led 
directly to questions of health and disease. Pettenkofer 
was a ready learner and himself wonderful in investigation 
and invention. Knowledge took a sanitary turn, and 
Varrentrapp, of Frankfort, as an editor, was really the 
founder of sanitary journalism. The great battle of be- 








liefs which occurred between Liebig and Moleschott in- 
tensified the enthusiasm for discovery. Pettenkofer studied 
respiration and invented his respiration apparatus which 
is still the great reliance of Professor Ranke, Voit, etc., 
in this line of study. 

No one can read the various contributions of Pettenko‘er 
for the last forty years to investigations of air, food, cloth- 
ing, soils, and tothe etiology of disease, without finding 
him a master in technical experimental methods, a close 
recorder of facts as they are and a great reasoner about 
what he knows. 

Because he has not marched abreast with all the new 
views as to micro-organisms, or the causes of disease, it has 
been rather fashionabie of late to speak of him as anti- 
quated or dogmatic. His views as to the incidents of ty- 
phoid fever with changes in ground water level and as 
to self- purification of rivers and his insistence on the pol- 
lution of the under soil as a chief determining factor in 
epidemics are not enough in accord with germ theories 
pushed to their extreme. Thus so good a book as that of 
Dr. Wendt on cholera is captious, if not sarcastic, as to 
his doctrines, and lightly dismisses him from high con- 
sideration. 

But it is difficult so easily to dispose of such a scholar, 
such a physiologist, and such a diligent student of epidem- 
ics for the la-t forty years. So once more he takes up his 
cudgel of defense and in a paper contributed to a Munich 
jouroal, under date of November 15th, 1892, makes some 
very hard thrusts at the extreme doctrines of the con- 
tagionists. To emphasize the whole in the presence of 
experts he takes freely of cultures of the comma bacillus 
and afterward voids them in quantities. Lest some one 
should say that he is immune by age he has his younger 
assistant, Professor Emmerich, do the same with a similar 
result. No one can read his article without being impressed 
with its power and with the need there is of a close review 
of methods of dealing with epidemics founded solely on 
one prevalent hypothesis. 

It is not his effort to discredit the importance of the dis- 
covery of bacteria as related to disease. He says: 

“It is going too far to assert, as some do, that Koch’s comma 
bacillus is an unimportant, if constant, concomitant.” 

Again: 

“The invariable presence of comma bacilli in cholera stools 
proves that the fungus has something to do with cholera; but it 
is still a question whether it alone causes the disease and solely 
generates the virus.” 

His claim is that in some cities and in some soils there 
are localities of polluted soil which remain dormant so 
long as they are thoroughly wet by a high-water level; but 
that a sudden lowering of water level by great heat brings 
into activity a layer of soil between the ordinary water 
level and the low-water level which gives to it epidemic 
virulence, so that it becomes either the propagator of a 
contagion already in the soil, or it may possibly be, in rare 
instances, a creator of a contagion which determines the 
presence and virulence of an epidemic. So as to the water 
of rivers—when low it may be the determinving factor in an 
epidemic because of its general unfitness. Thus he says: 

“LT leave it undetermined whether in 1892 the Hamburg water 
operated directly as drinking water, or indirectly as foul, usable 
water. It is strange that, in spite of the most careful search, 
they should have had the misfortune not to find any comma ba- 
cilli in the Elbe water or in the water from the Hamburg mains.” 

Again he says, in substance, Iam not asserting that the 
comma bacillus has no etiological importance; but I believe 
it impossible for it to excite and develop cholera epidemics 
except in certain befouled conditions of soil. He makes 
his view plain thus: 

“Let xv be a specific germ disseminated by human intercourse; 
ysomething which depends on place or time, the ‘local dispo- 
sition’; and zthe individual disposition met with in all infectious 
diseases, both the directly infectious, as syphilis and smallpox, 
and others, as typhoid fever and malaria. The contagionists 
have eliminated the y, finding a sufficient explanation in Koch’s 
discovery of the x, and seeing in individual tendency or absence 
of immunity the factor z; sothatif z be granted, cholera must 
occur should people introduce the bacilli into the mouth by un- 
washed hands, or take them into the stomach with water and 
food. The view is simple and easy, sufficient for him who only 
concerns himself with individual cases; but it does not satisfy 
the epidemiologist ; for the latter knows that there are not only 
cholera-immune people, but also cholera-immune places, and that 
even in places where cholera bas prevailed there are seasons when 
it will not spread, altho introduced.” 

When so illustrious a man supports his views by such 
contention and by himself drinking the bacillus we may 
well restudy some of our beliefs and methods. 








Science. 


WHEN in the autumn the leaves begin to turn red or 
brown, certain green insects which live more or less con_ 
stantly among the leaves also change their color and assume 
a delicate pink-red hue, or a sere, faded brown. This has 
not unfrequently been observed in the green katydid, which 
often turns brown, also in an allied grasshopper, a species 
of Phaneroptera, which in the autumn turns to a delicate 
pink tint. In Europe the helmet beetles and the lace 
winged fly (Chrysopa), besides green grasshoppers when 
about to die, in the autumn, turn brown like the leaves of 
the trees they rest on. Leydig thought that such insects 
contained chlorophyll, which turned brown late in the 
year, like that of leaves. But according to the more recent 
observations of Krukenberg there is fundamentally no 
true chlorophyll coloring in insects, and he has found that 
the green coloring matters in the green grasshoppers is 
easily decomposed by means or chemical solutions. At the 
end of last September we noticed a not uncommon large 
leaf-hopper, which in summer is of a delicate green, resting 
on the underside of a red maple leaf, the insect being of 
the same delicate pink red, and thus protected from obser- 
vation. Weare not aware that this change of color has 
been heretofore noticed in the Homopterous insects. It has 





also been observed by Mr. Elliott that the autumn or 
second brood of certain sphinx caterpillars (Philampelus 
achemon and P. pandorus), feeding on the Virginia creeper 
or woodbine, are of the same red hues as the leaves among 
which they feed. On the other hand those of the first or 
spring brood are green, being of the same general hue as 
the green leaves of the creeper. 


.... The mode of depositing its eggs practiced by the noto- 
rious locust tree borer (Cyllene robini@) tas been described 
by Mr. Jack in Garden and Forest. He noticed the beet'es 
laying their eggs August 23d. The eggs are large, oblong, 
white, and soft, and are placed just under the edges of the 
roughest bark, or more particularly in places where the 
bark has been broken and where small limbs have been 
cut or broken off. A favorite place also is around the 
openings of their own burrows. 


....A fine specimen of the egg of -Rpyornis, the extinet 
giant bird of Madagascar, and obtained from Southern 
Madagascar, was exhibited at a recent meeting of 
the Zoological Society of London. It will be remem 
bered that this egg is about 13 inches long, and of the 
capacity of 150 hen’s eggs. 








School and College. 


THE Harvard catalog for 1892-93 indicates several 
changes in the faculty of Arts and Sciences, consisting 
mainly of additions. One of the announcements is that of 
the appointment of Dr. Josiah Royce to a full professor- 
ship, under the title of ‘‘ Professor of the History of Phi- 
losophy,’’ which was confirmed by the Board of Overseers 
last fall. A new departure is the introduction of six 
new courses on anatomy, physiology and physical train- 
ing, conducted by Dr.G. W. Fitz and Dr. Sargent, which 
can be counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Science,but 
not toward that of Bachelor of Arts. There are several new 
fellowships. The number of students has increased from 
2,658 last year to 2,936 this year; and the number of in- 
structors from 253 to 294. Richard M. Hunt, of New York, 
has been selected as the architect for the new Fogg Muse- 
um of Fine Arts. Between $130,000 and $150,000 will be, 
spent on thestructure. 


. .The new catalog of Yale shows that there are in the 
university 1,969 students, a gain of 185 over last year. This 
year’s freshman class number 507, against 468 a year ago, 
The average estimate for general expenses has been lowered 
from $615 to $591. The new ‘‘commons” has been an im- 
portant factor in bringing about tais change. In the list 
of instructors an increase of twenty-nine is shown, the 
number being 185. Twenty-three women are taking the 
post-graduate courses, every college for women in the coun- 
try being represented. There are 128 undergraduate 
courses, an increase of eight. The number of the post- 
graduate faculty isseventy-nine. In the scientific depart- 
ment there is a change in the the requirements for admis- 
sion; a book in Virgil has been added to the requirements, 
and also an examination in either French or German, Eng- 
lish, botany, and a history of England. These changes 
will take effect in 1895. 


....President Eliot is quoted as saying, at a recent mee'- 
ing of persons interested, that if Harvard Annex could 
bring to Harvard University, in addition to its plant and 
what it already has, the sum of $250,000, he would use his 
infiuence to have the Annex accepted as part of the Uni- 
versity. He expressed his entire approval of the manner 
in which the finances of the Annex have been managed. 
The women, it is said, have already secured subscriptions 
for one-half the required fund. 


...Simon Yandes, of Indianapolis, last spring offered 
Wabash College $50,000, on condition that $30,000 be raised 
before December 15th. The condition has been complied 
with, and the $50,000 of Mr. Yandes is now available. The 
college is pledged by one of the gifts to the introduction of 
coeducation within three years. Simon Yandes has, up to 
this time, given over $200,000 to Wabash College. 








Personals. 


“THEY manage these things better in France’; cne 
might say, ‘‘ better in Scotland.’’? Last sumer a young 
American lady visiting some country friends near Glas- 
gow, fell seriously ill. The local practitioner, a man of 
excellent professional abilities and skill, was called in. 
Her malady proved to bea long and somewhat complicated 
one; it completely checked all pleasure in her visit. For 
weeks she was confined to her room. The doctor called 
daily and often more frequently than once a day. All 
during her illness and convalescence his transatlantic 
patient was horrified at the thought of ‘‘ that bill.” She 
began saving her pin money, and visions of a steerage 
return trip haunted her dreams. To her surprise on her 
recovery the bill was extremely slow in presentation. She 
asked for it and asked forit. At last she had to sail for 
New York, leaving it to follow her. It was for at least 
twenty visits and necessary medicines when it came, by 
foreign post ; it amounted to three pounds and some shil 
lings—a little over $17.00. Supposing its smallness a mis 
take, she wrote an inquiry. There was no mistake. The 
bill was re-presented emphatically as correct, and as such 
she paid it. 


....Miss Sophronisba Breckinridge, daughter of the Ken- 
tucky Congressman, has recently been admitted to the bar. 
During her recent two years’ absence in Europe. a Lex- 
ington dispatch says she devoted herself to the study of 
law in preparation for this step. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
is credited with first exciting the ambitions of Miss Breck 
inridge to undertake a professional career. The latter lady 
is not especially fond of the frivolities of society. It is ber 
purpose, it is said, to assist her father in his work as long 
as he lives and remains active. 
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Music. 


BY FE. IRENALUS STEVENSON. 





THE holidays allow little inclimation, time or money for 
anything except the privileges and duties thereto apper- 
taining. Music is confined as much as possible to the 
churches and to what is called or is ecclesiastical music. 
On Monday the Messrs. Wolff and Hollman gave another 
concert in Chickering Hall, very largely attended. On 
Wednesday evening the Schmidt-Hervert String Quartet 
were heard iu a chamber-music concert in Chamber Music 
Hall, and on the same eveving Mrs. Lineff’s Russian Choir 
gave a second concert of Russian folk-music in Music Hall, 
with explanatory aid from Mr. H. EF. Krehbiel. Au oper- 
atic concert by Mr. Sperati, an Italian tenor, aud some 
small entertainments completed the week’s announce- 
ments. For this week the Oratorio Society's anuual per- 
formance of **The Messiah” anc another Wolff-Hollman 
concert are the most conspicuous matters. Next week 
come Mr. Paderefski’s two recitals for which no tickets 
can now be bought at last accounts, 

From the World’s Fair Musical Bureau comes the fol- 
lowing announcement in further elaboration of plans for 
public entertainments suited ia scope to the occasion : 


“The Bureau of Music is desirous of arranging for a three 
days’ Festival of Music, in the oratorio form, to be given in 
August, 1405, in the Festival Hall of the Exposition, and in asse- 
ciation with the Exposition orchestra and distinguished soloists, 

“The program will consist of three or four of the 
familiar works, including Haydn’s* Creation,’ 
Mater,’ and selections from Glack’s * Orpheus. 

‘All societies not invited to co-operate in the Festivals 
appointed for the month of June, 1893, are hereby cordially in- 
vited to take membership in the proposed August Festival 
Chorus. It isalso the earnest wish of the Bureau of Music that 
communities at present without an organized chorus will take 
steps at once to organize for the purpose of an appearance at the 
Exposition as herein indicated. 

“The only conditions of membership that the Burean will ex- 
act are: regular rehearsals and thorough preparation on the 
part of each society of the work chosen and care that each 
chorus is properly balanced. 

“The Bureau desires to form a chorus of not less than 2,000 
voices for participation in the proposed August Festivai. Any 
city or town that will agree to furnish a quota of not less than 
fifty voices will be eligible to membership under the conditions 
named. Should the total number of applicants largely exceed 
2,000, the Bureau will arrange fortwo Festivals in August, having 
the same program, with a possible classification of Eastern and 
Western sections. 

“Aseach branch of the proposed chorus must organize and 
rehearse as an independent body, without any expense to the Ex- 
position, choosing its own officers and director, and receiving 
from the Choral Director of the Exposition only a generalartistic 
oversight, immediate action should be taken by those communi- 
ties which may decide to organize especially for the Exposition. 
To all regularly organized oratorio societies not invited to par- 
ticipate in the June Festivals, a copy of this circular is specially 

addressed. 

“ Regarding the expenses involved by societies accepting this 
invitation: It is assumed that thousands of singers and music 
lovers will visit the Exposition in any event, and that they will be 
glad to appear as contributors, thus conferring an importance 
upon their societies and their homes not possible under any other 
circumstances; that because of the pride they have in the oppor- 
tunity the Exposition will afford to show to the world the artistic 
levelof the United States in music, the choral societies of the 
country will give their hearty co-operation without any expense 
to the Exposition; but the Exposition, through the Bureau of 
Music, will arrange for railroad rates, which will probably not 
exceed one fare for the round trip from apy city in the country, 
while through the Bureau of Public Comfort of the Exposition, 
the Bureau of Music can guarantee satisfactory and convenient 
lodging places for any number of singers, arranging varying rates 
from $l upward per day, according to accommodations. These 
rates are for lodgings only. The importance of this guaranty is 
readily seen, and the Bureau deems it necessary to urge upon all 
societies accepting this invitation an early response, giving the 
provable number of singers who will attend the Exposition in 
the manner stated. 

* While the Bureaucannot undertake to furnish copies of the 
music to be performed by the August Festival Chorus, it will 
make an effort to aid, to some extent, those communities to whom 
_ this item of expense would be a barrier to membership. 

“({Signed) 


more 
Rossini’s *Stabat 


THEopORE THOMAS, Musical Director. 
* Bureau of Music 5» WitLiaM L. ToMLtNS, Choral Director. 
GBORGE H, W1bson, Secretary.” 
~The two new and beautiful concert auditoriums for the 
fair, ‘‘ Music Hall” and * Festival Hall,’ have been begun 
near the Transportation and the Horticultural Buildings 
Apropos of recent performances of Brahms’s symphonies 
here and in Boston and Chicago, is timely this suggestion. 
One may suppose that if in the whole range of modern 
music there be any one composer that we must always 
imagine as doivg in his works nothing so far away from 
himself as to express predominantly definite emotions, in- 
cidents, pictures, sentiment of a psychologic kind, that one 
man is Johannes Brahms. All Brahms’s life long he has 
stood as a representative opposer of just that sort of thing. 
That even Bach, Mozart, that even Beethoven, Schumann, 
Berlioz, Rubinstein, or anybody else chose to do it is noth 
ing to this stern, this gigantic statured dealer in *‘ music 
in the abstract’’—in music for itself alone. Says Brahms: 
**T tell you nostories. J point no spiritual situations. Let 
others, less or greater than I, do that. J think music 
ought to stand on its own merits, to interest. All that 1 
do is to give you a musical work, now with dignified mel- 
ody, now with scraps of loveliness ; with curiously beautiful 
use of instruments, and (as far as I can write it) a score 
clearly conceived in my mind, whether you understand 
and like it or not, I can’t help that. I give you what I 
can. Take what you can. Understand what you can—as 
music. Like what you can. Perhaps a second or third 
reading will make you like more.” But whether 
Brahms is able to be true to this aim, 
vorce any considerable measure of emotionality from 
his work is more than an open question. In his 
Symphony he keeps well to the side of abstract musical 


intimation of human passion. 


able to di- 


First 


In the Second Symphony in 
D, the emotioual element is all at once very obtrusive— 
throughout it is apparent a philosophic and reserved grief 
and sense of the fact that life cannot be what it might have 
been ; either lost love or lost friendship or lost happiness 
in some way is the subtraction; and the slow movement of 
this Second Symphony is profoundly elegiac. Buton our 
reaching the Third Symphony, it becomes plain that the 
mighty Johanuves than ever before is rigorously 
psychologic in spite ot himself. Heis emotional in spite 
of himself. Something in the first movement, with its 
tremendous, uplifting, opening theme lets the secret out. 
It is like an imperative call to the individual to all the 
world, to be strosg, struggle, to fight, to win, andall on 
the highest plane! The second theme comes like a supple 
mentary voice of soberer authority, more sympathetic with 
feeble human nature, but not less in the same mood of 
saying, “‘ You must go on, my son; you must go op, my 
daughter!’ The whole movement is acry to endu:e and to 
be victorious! We are carried along on its irresistible rush 
without the power to withdraw. The first movement 
over, the second one comes to give us breath, tranquillity 

with its old church-chant so prominent in it. * Yes, re 
ligion, if ove has it, ix wood.” 
times.” We come to the third move- 
ment. Weare not yet able to be cheerful over our conflict 
and sacrifice. But we are past it enongh to be allowed an 
hour of deep and saddened retrospect. The movement, sum 

med, seems Lo say: “It might have been ! but it was not so 
no matter,” and its—at least two—troubled queries are 
answered by a voice that is from above us. Last, the 
fourth movement charges us earnestly, cheerfully, ‘ All 
that is dove. Your world is now, Do not look back. 
Do not regret. Remember Lot's wife. Finish up every- 
thing. Leave no ragged edges in your action. Clear 
away all that may make you grow doubtful if you 


more 


we say to ourselves, “in such 


The storm passes us. 


..Mr. Blaine has steadily improved during the week, 
and altho there is little if any hope of final recovery, the 
reports have been constantly more favorable, and he is, in 
general, much better. 


. The New York Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting 
last week, unanimously adopted the resolution proposed 
by the special quarantine committee in favor of a na- 
tional quarantine. 

.. The Garza trouble oi the Mexican border continues; 
and it is said that there has been hard fighting by the 
troops, indicating the growth of the revolutionary move- 
ment, 


.- The official canvass for Montana shows 1,200 plural 
ity for President Harrison and a Repablican member of 
Congress. 


FOREIGN. 

The progress of the Panama inquiry has been care 
fu'ly watched throughout Europe. M. Charles de Lesseps 
has been closely examined and bore witness to the pres 
sure brought to bear upon the company by journalists and 
persons of position, showing that Baron Reinach had 
received 4,000,000 francs altogether for “ advertising ” pur- 
poses. The prisoners have not been treated with harsh 
ness in any degree, but while separately confined hav 
been granted every comfort. At a meeting of the Cham- 
ber on the 20th M. Rouvier was called up to testify, and 
claimed himself entirely innocent of any benefit from the 
Panama Canal Company, but said that be had done what 
all public men had doue, and that had he not adopted that 
course those who were opposiug him now would not be mem 
bers of the Chamber. Then followed a sharp passage at arms 
between M. Paul Deroulede and M. Clemenceau, resulting 
in a quarrel and a challenge to a duel. 
fought on the 
being wounded. 


The duel was 
22d, three shots being fired, but neither 





have done well for Duty’s sake, for Necessity’s sake—nay. 
if it be not well, very well with you.” And then witha 
triumph, a final, partial quotation of the first theme of high 
conflict made now only reminiscent and not practical—as if 
to warn us that we must not forget that all life is warfare 
—the work closes. Brahms in this Symphony. at least, 
is a philosopher and a prophet, as well asa supreme mas- 
ter in modern music. The Fourth Sympbouy 
maoply, bristling. occupied witha new life, the old one dead 
except fer memory: the future believed in and to be 
worked out independent of the past. Perhaps we may link 
the four works all together as recording or suggesting 


is more 


The general opinion was that it was due 
to the courtesy of M. Clemenceau, whose skill is well 
known. The excitement came to a head when M.Andrieux 
presented proof of the payment to a large number of mem 
bers of the House of different sums through M. Reinach. 
Accordiag to the statement 104 deputies had been bought 
for a total of 1 350,000 francs. Meanwhiie the Bonapartist 
faction have sought to take advantage of the disturbance 
and create a movement in their own favor, tho without 
any definite success, in view of the fact that the army is 
loyal to the Republic. 


-The situation in Portugal has become serious, and it 





one stern, just soul-experience; tragic it may be, but 
salutary and uplifting ; and received with solemn and 
serene approbation of all its stages and all its moral 
result. 

The death of a musician, not resident in New York City, 
but well known in New York musical circles, hes occurred 
recently in Paterson, N. J., a matter of special regret, 
somewhat extraordinarily evinced at his funeral exercises. 
Mr. Flovian Oborski, for many years active in the musical 
interests of the city named, passed away a few weeks ago, 
beloved and honored by the entire commuopity. His fu- 
neral was almost a municipal occasion. Mr. Oborski was 
aman of sterling personal qualities, possessed a musical 
mind of rare appreciation, and his art to him was a noble 
and a serious responsibility in life. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN view of the report that Governor Flower intended 
to appoint Isaac H. Maynard as Judge of the Court of Ap 

peals, the Bar Associatioo of the City of New York at a 
recent meeting passed a series of resolutions stating that 
the appointment is eminently unfit, and respectfully re- 
questing the Governor to fill the vacaucy by some one else. 
Notwithstanding this action Governor Flower announced 
on December 2/st, that at the proper time he would appoint 
Mr. Maynard as Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals 
in the place of Judge Andrews, who on January Ist will 
become Chief Judge by virtue of his election in November. 


. The $75,000 paid by the Chilean Government in full 
settlement from all claims arising out of the “* Baltimore” 
affair has been paid to the State Department, which 
handed it over to the Navy Department, which in turn 
will divide it among the thirty persons interested in the 
sum. It is probable that the Board of Naval officers will 
be convened to determine in regard to the payments, 


.... The Inman Line has arranged that the “ City of New 
York” will sail on February 25th under the American flag, 
and the * City of Paris’’on March 11th. Both ships will 
go direct to Southampton, their new port, and after that 
all ships of the Inman Line will sail from New York on 
Saturdays instead of Wednesdays. 


- The court of New Jersey, on December 23d, pardoned 
thirty-three of those who were imprisoned for election 
frauds in Hudson County. There is a very general feeling 
of iudignation against Governor Abbett and the court. 
Only two of the court voted against the freeing of these 
mieb. 


-President Harrison has appointed Frederick J. 
Grant, of Washington, as United States Minister to 
Bolivia. Mr. Grant is only thirty years of age, and is 
mapaging editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, one of 


the most important newspapers on the Pacific slope. 


.. There has been a gold discovery in Colorado which 
has occasioned great excitement. Nearly three thousand 
people ure already upon the scene, and new diggings are 
said to have made prospectors wealthy in a day. 

....1¢ has been announced that the Spanish Government 
intend to send three war ships to take part in the naval 
review, to be held in New York Harbor next year in con- 





beauty, tho one detectsin the slow movement a strong 


nection with the Columbus festivities. 


is probable that there will soon be a ministerial crisis. In 
October only half of the voters went to the polis, and 
there is doubt whether the present Cabinet will be strong 
enough to conduct a question about the Mozambique 
colony,which is stirring considerable excitement. 


-Michael Davitt, who was elected to Parliament by 
the anti-Parnellite party, has been deprived of his seat’ by 
the Courts, on the ground of the influence of the priests 
which was brought to bear in his behalf. The decision was 
the same as in the case of Mr. Fullam, in the southern part 
of the same section, Meath. 


.Four of the [rishmen imprisoned for political offenses 
have been released, and Mr. Morley is receiving many tele- 
grams of congratulation and thanks. 





..Cholera has been increasing in Hamburg and also ip 
Russian Poland, and there is considerable 
throughout Central Europe. 


uneasiness 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THs country does not belong to the local directors of the 


World's Fair.— Nashville Christian Advocate. 


.. One perfect definition in religious controversy is worth more 
than 200 tons of eloquence. —The Interior. 


.A reflection that is likely to occur to a Baptist is that, even 
if heresy trials were possible among us, no Baptist minister could 
possibly be convicted of heresy on such charge 
whieh Prof. H. P. Smith was convicted]. 


[as those on 
The Evaminer. 


. There has not been a more faithful and conscientious officer 
in the Harrison Administration than Mr. Morgan. We were 
not specially interested in Mr. Harrison's election, but if his suc- 
cessor permits the Catholic Church to run the Indian Bureau, it 
will be time for Protestantism te speak out in thunder tones. 
Methodiat Protestant. 


.Itis the votes and not the character of the men that cast 
them that have to be counted, and must be counted on; and the 
brewers nowadays, through the 
mortgages, can control votes, 


saloons established on their 
In most of our cities now one of 
the best ways for a public school teacher to secure advancement 
is to wet the intervention of some brewer.—Catholic Review. 


.No body of men stand so firmly for liberty of thought as the 
Evangelical Churches of the United States. But shail a man be 
permitted to call himself a Presbyterian when he does not bold 
the beliefs which distinguish Presbyterians from other people 7 
More than this, shall he compel a Church to pay him a salary for 
teaching doctrines they do not believe ?--Journal and Messenger. 


The times call upon all true adherents to the principles of 
the Congregational churches to stand by the American Board, to 
increase their subscriptions, to be positive and bold in adhering 
totruth. Many of the secular pressand Dr. Raymond represent 
the Board as believing that all the dead heathen are damned. 
We know that the President of that Board does not; we know 
that a large number of its members do not: we doubt if any 
member of it does.— Christian Advocate. 


.. Republicans do not believe that any good whatever would 
result from Democratic “ tariff reform,” or from abolition of 
National bank notes, or from free coinage of silver. It is their 
firm belief that all these changes would do harm, and nothing 
but harm. It is safe to say that there cannot be found a single 
Republican in the lan 1 who wishes to have the Democrats do all 
the mischief they have pledged themselvestodo. .. . If the 
Democrats are going to do what Ger have proposed and promised 
on by Lb ag. be done without do my delay. = 

wait a w year, ost reasons for 

me Be ny be done atall. This is the 

cowards in the Democratic Party. 

ed are -~4.. well aware that the policy which their party has 
proposed would be disast 





rous.—New York Tribune. 
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THE YEAR AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


THE year just closing has been marked by more con- 
troversy than usuai, which may be taken as indicating 
not so much theological unrest as a struggle for wider 
limits of toleration. We can here only give the events 
of the year, reserving all comment, such as we have from 
time to time freely given. The Higher Criticism, which 
ready has many advocates in this country, is resulting 
in many changes in the theories of the inspiration of the 
Bible. Dr. Briggs set forth some of the conclusions of 
the Higher Criticism in his Inaugural Address in 
Union Theological Seminary two years ago, and 
Professor Henry Preserved Smith, of Lane Seminary 
(both Presbyterian institutions), published a pamphlet 
the present year in support of Dr. Briggs’s position. 
Professor Smith has been on trial before the Cincinnati 
Presbytery, and has been found guilty and suspended 
from the ministry. The trial of Professor Briggs is just 
approaching the last stage. The case of Professor 
Briggs, and that of Union Seminary, which refused to 
respect its veto of the appointment of Professor Briggs, 
has been again before the General Assembly occupying 
more attention than the report of the Revision Com- 
mittee. The General Assembly disapproved the decision 
of the Presbytery to dismiss the complaint against Pro- 
fessor Briggs, and the Presbytery was directed to place 
him on trial. No understanding was reached with the 
Directors of Union Seminary. The latter have since de- 
clared the compact of 1870 abrogated, thus placing the 
Seminary, so far as the vote of its Directors can do so, 
in the same position of independence it occupied prior to 
1870, so that it is no longer under the control of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Assembly received the report of 
the Committee on Revision of the Westminster Con- 
fession, incorporating certain changes which had been 
suggested by the presbyteries, and submitted the revised 
Confession, in thirty or more overtures, to the approval 
or disapproval of the presbyteries. 

The old controversy among the Congregationalists 





respecting Andover Theological Seminary came to an 
end with the decision of the Board of Visitors that the 
complaint should be dismissed. In dismissing the case 
the Visitors recognized the right of the complainants to 
make complaint, asserted the power of the Visitors to hear 
and determine it, and intimated that they will faithfully 
perform their visitatorial functions. The policy of the 
American Board has been the subject of continued dis- 
cussion. An effort was made at the annual meeting in 
Chicago to change it, but it failed; and a resolution was 
adopted without dissent that the Board still requires the 
rules adopted at New York and Minneapolis to be applied 
with liberality and faithfulness. The Board, however, 
decided to introduce a change in the manner of select- 
ing corporate members, State and other Congregational 
associations are to be allowed hereafter to send to the 
Committee on Nominations names of persons from 
which the committee shall select enough to fill three- 
fourths of the vacancies, A proposition that all appli- 
cants for missionary service should be appointed if, with 
other suitable qualifications, they accept the creeds of 
their respective churches and the fundamental doctrines 
of the Burial Hill Declaration and the Congregational 
Creed of 1883 was rejected by a large vote. 

There has been much of public interest in the way of 
controversy in the Roman Catholic Church within the 
year. The public school question has been a matter of 
general discussion in the Catholic press and by Catholic 
prelates and others. This discussion clearly indicates 
that there are two distinct parties in the Church, One 
is against the public schools, first, last and all the time, 
and the other is in favor of them where parochial schools 
of suitable grade cannot be provided. The latter party, 
of which Archbishop Ireland is the leader, believes in 
providing religious instruction out of school hours for 
such Catholic children as attend the public schools, 
There was asharp discussion on the subject at the recent 

meeting of the archbishops in this city, at which Mgr. 
Satolli, the Papal Legate, was present, and set fortha 
policy in substantial harmony with that of Archbishop 
Ireland. The Cahensley program, which caused so 
much discussion in Roman Catholic circles last year, 
and which looks to the preservation in this country of 
European linguistic and national characteristics, was 
revived in a meeting of German-American priests at 
Newark, N. J. The outcome of this meeting was the 
arraignment of Father Corrigan, of Hoboken, by his 
bishop for reflections upon himself and other Catholic 
dignitaries in letters severely criticising the Cahensley 
meeting. There is, however, to be no trial, Bishop 
Wigger having withdrawn his charges. The chief event 
comes at the close of the year. It is the restoration of 
Dr. McGlynn to his ecclesiastical standing in the Church, 
He had been suspended for insubordination and disobe- 
dience, and this suspension was confirmed at Rome. 
Now Rome takes the initiative and reinstates him. 

There have been several important ecclesiastical con- 
ferences during the year besides those which are held 
annually. The Pan-Presbyterian Council met in To- 
ronto in the fall, and had a quiet and successful meet- 
ing. The Methodist General Conference was held in 
Omaha in May last; it elected no new bishops, passed 
no legislation of a radical character, but voted at the 
closing session to submit the form of a proposition to 
amend the Constitution which, if approved by three- 
fourths of the annual conferences, would shut women 
out of the General Conference ; if not so approved, they 
would be admitted. This proposition has been sharply 
denounced as a parliamentary trick. 

The basis which had been arranged for what was 
called a Federal Union of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
and the Reformed (German) Church, and which had 
been enthusiastically ratified by the General Synod of 
the latter, was not so ratified by the General Synod of 
the Dutch Church. Whether this failure amounts to a 
rejection of the plan is not clear ; but it was a great dis- 
appointment to those who are anxious to have the union 
consummated. There has been an approach during the 
year toward the organic union of the two chief colored 
Methodist bodies, the African Methodist Episcopal and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. The basis 
of union has been agreed upon and is to be submitted to 
the vote of the members of each Church and to the an- 
nual conferences. 

There is little of importance tosay concerning religious 
movements in other countries. The friendly attitude of 
the Pope toward the Republic of France has been em- 
phasized the past year by the action of the French arch- 
bishops. The death of Cardinal Lavigerie, recently, was 
a great blow to Catholic interests in Africa, which he 
did so much to advance. No controversy of moment has 
disturbed the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, or the 
Church of England. Perhaps no event in England at- 
tracted more general attention than the death of the re- 
nowned Baptist preacher, Charles H. Spurgeon. 

In foreign mission fields there have been encouraging 
advances, particularly in India, where the number of 
baptisms weekly rises into the thousands. Those inter- 
ested in the great missions in Central Africa were pro- 
foundly pained at the interruption of the mission of the 
English Church Missionary Society in Uganda. A col- 
lision occurred between the native Catholics and the 
native Protestants. The Catholics charged that the 





Protestants were blamable for ,it ; but Captain Lugard, 


the representative of the English Government, insists 
that the reverse is true. It was thought at one time 
that England would probably abandon the province, but 
this proposition is not to be carried out. 

There have been some notable revival meetings in this 
country during the year ; but itis quite probable that 
the additions to the Churches have been fewer from this 
cause than in many previous years. One of the most nota- 
ble evidences of change in the life of the Church is the 
growth of young people’s societies. Nearly every de- 
nomination now has its Christian Endeavor Society, 
its League, its Brotherhood, or some other form of organ- 
ization for its young people. The General Convention 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies, held in this city in 
the early summer, was a most remarkable demonstration 
of the success of the young people’s movement. More 
than 30,000 members of the Christian Endeavor were in 
the city in attendance at the Convention. 


_ 
oe 


THE YEAR AMONG THE NATIONS. 


IN our own country the most prominent event of the 
year was, of course, the national elections in November, 
which resulted in the complete overthrow of the Repub- 
lican Party, and theelection of the Democratic candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, together with 
a majority of the House of Representatives. The change 
in the Administration was not the result of hard times or 
of any lack of general prosperity, nor because of general 
dissatisfaction with the Administration of President 
Harrison, Itcomes in one of the most prosperous years 
the nation has ever known. It was produced by a com- 
bination of causes. So much has been said about the in- 
creased prosperity which might be secured by a lower 
tariff, that many workingmen voted the Democratic 
ticket with the purpose of giving the tariff reformers an 
oppertunity to show how their principles will operate in 
practice. All the States of the South gave large majori- 
ties for Cleveland; and, very unexpectedly, Illinois and 
California joined the same column, together with the 
doubtful States of Indiana, Connecticut, New York and 
Wisconsiv. The new House of Representatives will have 
a smaller Democratic majority than the present House, 
and the Republican majority in the Senate will be greatly 
reduced, if not entirely overcome. An event of political 
importance prior to the meetings of the nominating con- 
ventions of the two parties was the sudden retirement of 
Mr. Blaine from the Department of State. His name 
was presented to the Republican Convention at Minne- 
apolis and strongly supported by a number of politicians, 
Very likely his failure to get the nomination had some- 
thing to do with the defeat of President Harrison in 
November. 

Last year a serious complication arose between our 
Government and that of Italy with reference to the 
massacre of Italians in New Orleans. This year we had 
a similar difficulty with Chile. The attitude of Chile 
toward this country was extremely unfriendly, as in- 
dicated in the attack on the sailors of one of our war 
vessels in a Chilean port, and the unsatisfactory replies 
of the Chilean Government to our demands for repara- 
tion. At one period war seemed almost inevitable, but 
the firmness of our Government resulted in an apology 
and a promise of compliance with our demands by Chile, 
and the whole affair was happily ended. Indemnity has 
been paid to our Government and is about to be dis- 
tributed. 

Canada having refused to remove discriminating rates 
against our shipping in its canals, on the advice of Presi- 
dent Harrison Congress decided on a policy of retalia- 
tion, and similar rates were levied on Canadian ships 
passing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. This policy 
of retaliation caused some irritation on the other side of 
the border, but it seems to have been of short duration. 
There is a sentiment in Canada which is strongly in 
favor of annexation to the United States. It seems to be 
rapidly growing, the matter having been discussed in a 
number of important meetings and advocated by influen- 
tial papers. The Bering Sea dispute has been submitted to 
arbitration, arbitrators have been appointed, the cases 
have been prepared and presented, and it is expected 
that a decision will be announced the coming year. 

The Supreme Court at Washington rendered notable 
decisions upholding the constitutionality of the McKin- 
ley Tariff and also of the anti-lottery legislation. The 
most notable moral triumph of the year was the over- 
throw of the Louisiana Lottery. The lottery company 
having its business excluded from the United States mails, 
and finding, as the result of a hot campaign in the State, 
that the people of Louisiana were opposed to an amend- 
ment of the Constitution extending its corporate life, 
withdrew its demand therefor. The Senate at Wash- 
ington finally ratified the Brussels-African Treaty, de- 
signed chiefly to protect the native races of Africa from 
demoralization by the traffic in rum and arms, and to 
repress slavery. 

There have been a number of serious industrial up- 
risings in this country and Great Britain, in Germany 
and in France. The memory of the great strike in 
Homestead and the collision between the strikers and the 
Pinkerton watchmen, the great railroad strike at Buffa- 
lo, and the riot among the miners in Montana is still 
fresh. All these strikes created a great deal of excite- 








ment, in which life and property were destroyed ; and it 
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was necessary in each case to call out the State militia to 
suppress disorder. In Great Britain there was a large 
strike among the miners, no fewer than 400,000 of 
them being out at one time. There was also a large 
strike at Carmaux, France, and a demonstration 
chiefly by working people in Berlin in front of the pal- 
ace of the Emperor. Add to these disturburbances the 
suffering among the common people in Russia from the 
famine, and we have a year notable for uprisings. 

In England the Parliamentary elections resulted in the 
victory of the Liberal Party and the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power upon a narrow majority of about forty, 
including the Irish contingent. Mr, Gladstone has not 
yet brought forward his Home Rule bill for Ireland, 
upon which a great contest will undoubtedly be fought 
in Parliament and in the press. The subject of most 
general iuterest and comment in Germany seems to be 
the Army bill, which is still before the German Parlia- 
ment. Its purpose is to add to the defensive strength of 
the Empire. The Eastern question has been quiescent, 
no change whatever having taken place in the attitude 
of any of the European Governments respecting it. In 
Turkey the orthodox Moslems are bringing pressure to 
bear upon the Sultan to impede, in every possible way, 
the work of the American missions. The great event in 
France was the discovery of colossal frauds in the Pana- 
ma Canal scheme involving scores of members of the 
Legislature and oflicers of the Government. The popu- 
lar indignation shook the Republic to its foundations ; 
but the danger of a return of the monarchy was soon 
past. 

In the late summer the cholera broke out at Hamburg, 
and spread to afew other European ports. A strict 
quarantine was established at this port, and vessels with 
immigrants afflicted with the disease were kept in the 
lower bay until danger of infection was past. Several 
thousand deaths resulted from the plague in Hamburg, 
and at the close of the year it has again broken out at 
that port. During the prevalence of the disease immi- 
gration was practically suspended at this port. 

Many eminent men have passed away during the year. 
England has lost its poet-laureate, Lord Tennyson, and 
we have lost our poet, Whittier, and the author, editor 
and orator, George William Curtis—names dear to every 
Americar household. Our Jay Gould has also died and 
been buried, leaving $72,000,000 behind him. 


> 
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ANOTHER VICTORY FOR THE LIBERAL CATH- 
OLICS 








ALMOST beyond credence is the restoration of Dr. 
McGlynn to his priestly functions. Nothing more start- 
ling, scarcely anything more improbable could have 
happened. Altho it has again and again been an- 
nounced as possible, or even likely, the announcement 
was set down by all cool-headed people as one of the 
dreams of hot-headed partisans. For the last 
week or two the rumors have grown thicker and more 
definite that Dr. McGlynn was likely to be restored. 
This gathered some weight from the very mild and 
kindly utterances of Dr. McGlynn a week ago last Sun- 
day at the Cooper Institute in this city. The success of 
Father Corrigan encouraged the friends of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn ; andat last, just in time for the chief feast day of 
the year, Mgr. Satolli in virtue of his authority as the le- 
gate of the Pope, removed the excommunication and in- 
hibition and formally declared Dr. McGlynn restored to 
his position as a priest of the Church. 

What the conditions were on which this was done and 
what form of confession and apology Dr. McGlynn has 
made, are not known at the time that we write. Beyond 
all question he has offered some form of apology, and 
will go into a retreat or to Rome before entering upon 
duty. He has often used during the period of his excom- 
munication language that was most disrespectful to his 
Archbishop and full of bitter criticisms of the ecclesias- 
tical management of the Church here and abroad. He 
has defied ecclesiastical authority and suffered its ven- 
geance. He cannot return without in some way making 
his peace. That this will be done without undue humili- 
‘ation is clear from the easy way in which Father Corri- 
gan’s case was settled. 

We may briefly recall the story of Dr. McGlynn’s ex- 
communication. It was in 1886 that he advocated the 
‘candidacy of Henry George for Mayor. Archbishop 
‘Corrigan was very indignant and obtained from the 
Propaganda of Rome a letter condemning some of the 
socialistic doctrines of Henry George as opposed to those 
of the Catholic Church. At least they were fo inter- 
preted by the Archbishop, who thereupon formally pro- 
hibited the priest from taking further part in the can- 
vass of the mayoralty. Dr. McGlynn refused to obey, 
and spoke at the great George mass meeting on the night 
of October ist. He continued to attend the public meet- 
ings, and on election day went around to polling places 
in an open barouche with Henry George, T. V. Powderly 
and the Rev. J. H. Cramer. The Archbishop then pre- 
pared a pastoral letter in which he maintained the doc- 
trine of private ownership of land as against the doctrine 
of State ownership defended by Father McGlynn. In 

December of the same year Cardinal Simeoni ordered 
Father McGlynn to set out for Rome and there explain 
his conduct. This he refused todo. Further opportu- 


measures, he still refused to recognize the commands, 
and on April 27th, 1887, his final refusal was made pub- 
lic. He declared that his case had been prejudged. On 
May 22d, 1887, the Archbishop received from Rome the 
formal order to excommunicate Dr. McGlynn, and on 
July 9th the order was carried out. 

The whole difficulty was caused by difference of views 
between Dr. McGlynn and his Archbishop as to a politi- 
cal theory, that of the State ownership of land and the 
single tax. Notwithstanding the statements in the letter 
from the Propaganda, Dr. McGlynn still held that the 
George theory was not contrary to the teaching of the 
Church of Rome, while the Archbvishop declared it was. 
But the excommunication was based not so much on his 
political views as on his refusal to obey the orders to go 
to Rome, because, he said, the case was already judged 
against him through the overwhelming influence of 
Archbishop Corrigan. But astonishing as it was that 
the priest of one of the largest churches in the city 
should refuse to obey the Pope, much more astonishing 
was the way in which he was supported by St. Stephen’s 
Church. It may be said that to a man his parishioners 
stood by him. On the evening that he announced his 
refusal to go to Rome he received such an ovation in 
Cooper Institute in this city, as scarce any man has ever 
received. Week after week on Sunday evenings he 
there preached and lectured, and his people left his old 
church vacant to follow him. They were good, pious 
Irish Catholics, but their devotion to him was something 
of which any man might well be proud. It was only by 
the most absolute exercise of ecclesiastical power that 
his successor was forced upon a congregation that re- 
fused to welcome him. Dr. McGlynn’s Sunday evening 
audience at the Cooper Institute was not a Protestant 
audience, but an almost purely Catholic one; and it 
proved what a new spirit of independence had begun to 
invade the people as well as the clergy. It was felt that 
he was the representative’of American sentiments and of 
democratic aspirations, when he declared, with shouts of 
Irish applause, that the time would come when a Catho- 
lic Pope would walk down Broadway in a silk hat and 
with a swallow-tailed coat like any other gentleman. 

This was four or five years ago. Meanwhile the spirit 
of independence in the Church made amazing progress. 
The liberal wing found a mouthpiece among the arch- 
bishops themselves. A worthy leader appeared in the 
Northwest who surpassed the old conservative leaders 
as much in the arts of the courtier andthe diplomat as 
he did in eloquence and courage. Cardinal Gibbons, 
when the lines began to be drawn, was found on the side 
of the liberals. The Catholic University at Washington 
was organized and put under the control of liberals. 
Their great field day was the Centennial at Baltimore, 
with Archbishop Ryan and Archbishop Ireland as the 
distinguished preachers. Even in the Archdiocese of 
New York a new spirit of independece began to appear, 
notwithstanding every effort by the Archbishop to put 
itdown. Dr. Burtsell, who had defended Dr. McGlynn, 
was sent into exile in a country church; but that did 
not prevent his still remaining the champion of op- 
pressed priests. Then came up the great Cahensley 
conflict, managed wonderfully well by the liberals, and 
with a brilliant vigor which was saved only from 
rashness by its success. Especially in the West 
was this battle bravely carried on from the two 
centers of St. Paul and St. Louis. Appeal after 
appeal was made to the Pope, but the Pope had now de- 
clared himself on the side of Republican France : and 
the advanced policy of Archbishop Ireland was in high 
favor with him. Much lying was done to conceal the 
progressive attitude of Rome, and it really seemed im- 
possible that Archbishop Ireland and the liberals gener- 
ally should be so vigorously upheld. But such was the 
fact, and the Most Reverend Mgr. Satolli was sent to 
this country to make clear the views of the Pope, and to 
settle the difficulties between the two parties in Ameri- 
ca. On coming here he made it clear what his views 
were. His associates and friends were chiefly of the 
liberal party. He made his headquarters at the Univer- 
sity at Washington. His address before the archbishops 
was warmly in support of Archbishop Ireland’s conten- 
tion in reference to the school difficulties ; and when it 
became known that he had been given authority to act 
asa court without appeal to Rome, it was seen that a 
new era had dawned upon the Church. It was by his 
influence that Bishop Wigger was forced to withdraw 
his prosecution of Father Corrigan, and now he has 
settled the case of Dr. McGlynn. It is a fortunate thing 
for the Catholic Church that this has been done, and the 
few men in the Archdiocese of New York, like Dr. 
Burtsell and Father Ducey, who have been so severely 
under the displeasure of the Archbishop, may rejoice at 
their success. There can be no question that this is a 
bitter defeat for Archbishop Corrigan. He has not 
known how to keep the good-will of his independent 
priests ; he bas attempted to rule with a rod of iron, and 
he has finally found his policy rebuked from Rome and 
thoroughly defeated. 

This does not restore Dr. McGlynn to his parish of St. 
Stephen’s. That is under the authority of the Arch- 
bishop. But Dr. McGlynn may be assigned to any 
church in the diocese, or may be received by any other 
bishop. It is not unlikely that the latter will be the 





nity being given him in this way to avoid the extreme 


case. Dr. McGlynn is a man who loves the Church, and 


who loves the life of a priest. He has fought a good 
fight, always bravely, perhaps not always with discre- 
tion ; but he has the good-will of the people, Protestants 
as well as Catholics, and of those, too, who have no sym- 
pathy with his political views, but who do not believe 
that a priest can be required to take his politics from 
Rome, much less from an archbishop. 


<< 


A STABLE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


To say that the French Republic is stable may be a 
rash utterance in view of the developments of the past 
week and the possible events of the present week. And 
yet we veuture to say that the day of French revolutions 
is past, that the Bonapartist and Royalist factions have 
lost their power, if not their hope, and that the future of 
the Republic is assured. France will not go back toa 
monarchy or an empire. 

There is nothing in American history with which we 
can compare the revelations of the past few weeks in 
Paris except it be the exposure of the Credit Mobilier in 
our own Congress in_1872—73. It will be remembered 
that a construction company, called the Credit Mobilier, 
built the Union Pacific Railroad, and in securing legisla- 
tion from Congress it gave shares of its stock to a num- 
ber of Senators and Members of Congress. When the 
exposure was first made a committee of the House was 
appointed, of which Judge Poland was chairman, to 
make a sharp investigation, This was done with great 
boldness and without the least concealment, The reports 
made implicated a dozen or more Members of the House 
and Senate, who were more or less guilty. The political 
future of a number of them was destroyed, and some re- 
ceived punishment from the House, But in all this 
there was not the least thought anywhere that the 
stability of the Republic was in danger, nor even that of 
a political party. Of the two who suffered the worst 
penalty, one was a Massachusetts Republican and the 
other a New York Democrat. 

The French Republic has not behind it the years and 
the stability of the American Republic. There are still 
strong parties which are confessedly traitorous and de- 
sire to overthrow it. Further than this, the Panama 
scandal is one which has iu it more elements of popular 

nflammation than had our Credit Mobilier scandal. Al- 
most every French family invested in the Panama Canal, 
and the losses have been terrible and universal. Charges 
were made which seem to be sufficiently substantiated, 
imp'icating first one or two Ministers, then five Depu- 
ties and five Senators ; and still the number grew until 
it was charged that between one and two hundred legis- 
lators had received bribes from the company,and that 
pretty much all the newspapers of Paris have been sub- 
sidized. It was a case, as it appeared, ot general rob- 
bery, and those who had lost or had received nothing 
were virtuously indignant at those who had been more 
fortunate and more guilty. The members of one Minis- 
try after another were equally involved. . The chief 
banker of the company committed suicide, possibly was 
murdered; and all these revelations were followed up by 
the most sensational and boisterous scenes in the House 
of Deputies, which culminated in duels, fortunately 
bloodless. To illustrate the difference between the way 
they do things in France and in America, let one try to 
conceive Mr. Crisp or Mr. Reed calling a speaker on the 
opposite side a liar, fighting a duel with him in a public 
park the next day, and the day after being received 
with cheers as he enters the House. 

As to the general truth of these charges there can be 
no doubt. The French Government is proved desper- 
ately corrupt ; a corruption that has been bred under the 
Empire and is no worse than it has always been. Itisa 
good thing it has been found out. That will clear the 
atmosphere and clear the moral sense. The dangerous 
thing is in the effort made by Boulangists and Royalists 
and Bonapartists to use this affair for the purpose of 
overthrowing not the Government but the Republic. 
We believe the Republic is safe. It has already been 
supported by the Chamber. M. Ribot appears to be an 
honest man who has developed no little strength. The 
French Republic has no friends among the nations of 
Europe ; but we believe it has friends enough among its 
own people, and that it will be maintained. 





»— 
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....Mgr. Satolli’s Fourteen Propositions have not been 
fully published by number in the Catholic newspapers, 
and the five first, which are quotations from the acts of the 
Council of Baltimore, have been omitted, Of these the 
fifth, seems, on the face of it, not quite correctly to repre- 
sent the decision of that Council. We quote it as given by 
Mgr. Satolli: 

“V. * We strictly forbid any one, whether Bishop or Priest, and 
this is the express prohibition of the Sovereign Pontiff through 
the Sacred Congregation, either by act or by threat, to exclude 
from the Sacraments as unworthy, parents [who choose to send 
their children to the public schools]. As regards the children 
themselves, this enactment applies with still greater force.’ (No 
198, p. 104.”") 

The part in brackets is not in the Acts of the Council of 
Baltimore, but is Mgr. Satolli’s interpretation of the lan- 
guage quoted. But this interpretation is quite too gen- 
eral. This prohibition is not general, as Mgr. Satolli’s 
language implies, but has reference, as the same paragraph 
expressly shows, to parents who send their children to 
public schools “ for a sufficient reason, and one approved 





by e bishop.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE must add four pages this week to make room for 
holiday matter. On our first page are three unusually fine 
poems, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Louise Imogen Guiney 
and Edgar Fawcett. Dr. Butler, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, calls attention to the danger of the repeal 

the provision of Congress, which conditioned its grant 
to the Chicago Fair on its being closed on Sunday; James 
Payn has some fresh notes on English Jiterary matters ; 
Alice Morse Earle describes the child life of early New 
England; Dr. F. E. Clark, father of the Christian En- 
deavorers, tells of religious life in Australia; the Rev. D. 





C. Milner gives a cheering view of Prohibition in Kansas ; 
Raoul Allier offers a second and darker view of the influ- 
ence of Renan on the young men of France; J. F. 
McCrory, D.D , leader of the campaign against the disor- 
derly houses in Pittsburg, makes an effective reply to the 
public criticisms which he and his associates have re- 
ceived ; Adoiphine Hingst describes some of the festivities 
that cluster about the winter solstice; Kate Foote’s 
Washington Letter speaks of Mr. Blaine and other mat- 
ters of public interest ; Hetta L. H. Ward tells of the Art of 
the Shop Window ; and Dr. Isaac H. Hall gives a transla- 
tion of the newty discovered Apocalypse of St. Peter, The 
report of the trial of Professor Briggs is continued at great 
length. In the family department is the first half of a very 
striking story by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, with another 
story by.J. L. Harbour, and poems by Emma Huntington 
Nason and Clinton Scollard. 

THE Washington correspondent of a respectable New 
York paper which delights in calling those who oppose the 
Sunday opening of the World's Fair ‘‘ Sabbatarian fa- 
natics,’’ speaks of the repeal of the Sunday-closing condi- 
tion of the Congressional appropriation of $2,500,000 as 
doubtful. He finds an apathy on the subject among Con- 
gressmen, and thinks that, unless those who want the Fair 
open bestir themselves, Congress will do nothing He as- 
serts that Chicago saloon keepers are happy at this pros- 
pect. Somebody has doubtless told him so; but the weight 
of testimony is the other way. There is every reason why 
the rumsellers should de-ire to have the Fair open rather 
than closed. The movement of the crowds to and from the 
Fair will be just the thing to stimulate the saloon treffic. 
Those people who are so very solicitous about the moral 
welfare of Chicago’s visitors ought to do something to 
have the saloons closed on Sunday. This is the logical 
remedy, and not the violation of law and custom and senti- 
ment by opening the Fair.’ he directors propose,it is stated, 
to ask the courts to declare that the Fair cannot be closed 
on Sunday, because it is to be held in Jackson Park, and 
Jackson Park is a public resort, and cannot be legally 
closed to the public. The courts will not, we imagine, take 
long to settle this point, which is a high plea in petgifog- 
ery, and brings discredit upon the good judgment and 
fair dealing of the local directors. 


THE following appeared last week in The Congregation- 
alist : 


“THE INDEPENDENT mentions The Congregationalist, among 

other periodicals, as having ‘untied these gathering storms’ 
about the American Board. We forbear to comment on the 
rhetoric of our contemporary ; but when it delares concerning 
our articles referring to the Board that ‘in not a single instance, 
so far as we are informed, has any one connected with the publi- 
cation of these articles visited the rooms of the Board in the Con- 
gregational House to confer with members of the administra- 
tion,’ etc., we have only to say that the persons who have given 
Tae INDEPENDENT this information have given it false informa- 
tion. Noarticle concerning the Board has been published in our 
columns until the facts of which it has treated have first been 
verified by conference with members of the administration of 
the board. THE INDEPENDENT calls for fair play. Will it pub- 
lish this statement and thus correct the false impression it has 
made for lack of information which it might easily have ob- 
tained ?” 
We have to sayin reply that all the secretaries and mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee deny, each for himself, 
having given theeditors of The Congregationalist, or any of 
them, any of the materials which they have used in attacks 
upon the American Board, or having been consulted by 
them concerning the matter. The only *‘members of the 
administration of the Board’’ at the Congregational 
House are the Secretaries, the Treasurer and the Pruden- 
tial Committee. How could the editors of The Congrega- 
tionalist confer with the ‘members of the administration” 
without their knowing it ? Perhaps our contemporary will 
explain, or withdraw its statement. 





WE are very glad to be able to give this week Dr. Isaac 
H. Hall’s translation of the newly discovered apocryphal 
Revelation of St. Peter. It is not nearly as important, of 
course, as the Gospel of St. Peter, which we printed last 
week, for the very reason that it is not historical but 
apocalyptic and fanciful. We get from it a glimpse of the 
dreams of the early Christians, perhaps of the middle of 
the second century, about our Lord’s descent into Hades, 
and the nature of the blessedness of the righteous and the 
sufferings of the wicked. Its immense inferiority to the 
canonical Revelation of John is very noticeable. In the 
London Guardian Mr. Arthur C. Headlam has an article 
«n the Gospel of Peter of much interest. He calls atten- 
to one statement in the part of the Gospel not yet recover- 
ed, mentioned by Origen, who says that, according to it the 
brethren of our Lord were sons of Joseph by » former 
wife. Mr. Headlam thinks that the Gospel according to 
Peter must go back toa period about one hundred and 








twenty-five years A.D. This conclusion he jraws from the 
use of the Gospel, which he finds in St. Justin. Professors 
Zahn and Hilgenfeld and Sanday had already pointed out 
that Justin must have had, besides the four Gospels, a fifth, 
from which he drew certain statements not in the four 
Gospels, but which are now found in this Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter. In this case it probably had its origin in An- 
tioch. As itis based upon all the four Gospels, upon John 
as well as the rest, the evidence for the antiquity of John’s 
Gospel is made even stronger by the probability that the 
Gospel according to Peter is even earlier than the middle of 
the second century. 


Ir our Roman Catholic exchanges want to find a delicht- 
ful account of a noble Roman Catholic missionary, written 
by a Protestant missionary, let them look up Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain’s article in The Christian Intelligencer of 
December 2ist. It is the story of one Father Andrew, 
who thirty-six years ago was sent out as missionary apos- 
tolic to Tibet, and who has all these years been working on 
either the Chinese or Indian border of Tibet, driven out 
as soon as he was known to be in the country, who has es- 
tablished mission houses and orphanages, has thoroughly 
mastered the language, and who showed Dr. Chamberlain, 
asthe fruit of twenty years’ toil, a Tibetan Latin diction- 
ary of seven hucdred pages of mauuscript, now entirely 
rewritten and revised for the fifth time, and which is to 
be printed at Hongkong. He has also prepared a transla- 
tion of the Gospel of John, in clear and idiomatic language, 
which he will also print and send into Tibet by the hun- 
dreds, where he cannot go himself. Dr. Chamberlain con- 
cludes his article thus : 

** What a lesson to some of us who complain of slow work and 
little success; thirty-six years of foiled effort and yet as enthu- 
siastic and hopeful as ever! God give us such stick-to-it-ive- 
ness.”’ 


THE question of a national quarantine will, we hope, be 
settled by the present Congress. Such quarantine regula- 
tions as the States may adopt are well enough, so long as 
we are iu no danger of plague visitations. But when the 
danger of infection from abroad is imminent, as it was last 
fall, the lack of a uniform system is painfully felt. Chol 
era was, it is true, kept out last year; but it came late, 
near the close of the season, and chiefly to the port of New 
York. Next year it is likely to come again in the early 
summer, if not before; and it may find its way into the 
country at some of the landing places where quarantine is 
less rigid than it is here. When cholera came to us some 
years ago, it got in by way, we believe, of New Orleans. 
What we need is a uniform system, and we can only have 
an eflicient, uniform system under Federal auspices. The 
National Government, using and extending its marine 
hospital service, can quickly organize a quarantine sys- 
tem, which sha]l be as strong at New Orleans, or Charles- 
ton, or San Francisco, or at any other port, as at New York. 
The only opposition to Federal control comes from those 
who are in charge of the State systems. The Health Officer 
of this port, Dr. Jenkins, is doing what he can to prevent 
Congress from taking up the matter; but the proposition 
commends itself to physicians of large experience, to 
bodies like the Chamber of Commerce of this city, which 
have carefully looked into the whole subject,and to the 
common sense of the country. We have national control 
of immigration superseding State control: now let us also 
have a Federal quarantine. 





It is im possible to judge fairly of the reports which come 
from Montana, Wyoming, and other Northwestern States, 
of the plots and counterplots to get possession, by one party 
or the other, of the Legislatures of those States. Demo- 
crats allege that the Republicans are trying to steal the 
Legislature of Montana in order to elect a United States 
Senator. A similar charge is made against the Democrats. 
These various contests involve details which only a court 
can gointo. We are glad that the Montana difficulty is 
before the State Supreme Court. We must trust the 
courts. They may sometimes be induced to give decisions 
which are partisan in character ; but they are the most un- 
partisan tribunals we have, and the fittest to decide such 
questions. It is said that in Montana a county canvassing 
board made a false return, and then the members left the 
State in order to be out of the reach of a process of the 
court, which might compel them to change the returns. 
This is not the first time that this disgraceful method has 
been resorted to Such a flight is, of course, a confession of 
fraudulent action, and it is to be hoped that the courts 
will find away of correcting it. In England a contest for 
Parliamentary seats is settled by the courts. In this coun- 
try each branch of Congress and all State Legislatures un- 
dertake to decide who is and who is not entitled to seats, 
and the result often is that partisan and unjust decisions 
are made. This whole matter should be relegated to the 
courts. Bye 

WHEN the courts of New Jersey sent sixty or more of the 
ballot-box stuffers of Hudson County to prison, everybody 
congratulated the State on the survival of “‘ Jersey just- 
ice.” The crime of the men was clearly proved, and it was 
of an aggravated character. Everybody but the politicians 
most closely concerned rejoiced over the triumph of law, 
and the most salutary results were anticipated. Now 
comes the State Court of Pardons, of which the Governor, 
Leon Abbett, is president, and pardons thirty or more of 
these men who were serving sentences of various length in 
the State prison. Only two members of the court, Chan- 
cellor McGill and Judge Clement, opposed this wholesale 
jail delivery. Weare told that prior to the assembling of 
the court the Governor was “‘ pale and nervous,” but that 
after the court had acceded to his wishes he appeared 
“smiling and happy.” A number of Democratic politi- 
cians, including the chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, Congressmen-elect, Assemblymen and Police 
Justices, waited upon the convicts and escorted them to 
their homes in Hudson County There was general rejoic- 





—— 


ing among them, and they eagerly discussed the question 
as to who was entitled to most honor for their release. W 

should say that the “honor” belongs to Governor Abbett. 
It has been nosecret for some time that he desired their 
release. Let them give their meed of praise to him. But 
how about the decent people of the State? How can they 
endure such things? Will they allow such aman to be 
elected as their represen'ative in the United States Sen 

ate? 





GOVERNOR FLOWER made announcement, last week, of 
his intention to appoint Isaac H. Maynard to the vacancy 
in the Court of Appeals of this State, caused by the elec- 
tion, in November, of Judge Andrews to be Chief Justice. 
Judge Maynard is now a member of that Court, filling out 
a term under appointment of the same Governor. The 
leading members of the bar of this city, and the Independ- 
ent and Republican press are criticising the Governor 
severely for doing this honor to a man who, as Deputy 
Attorney-General, assisted the State Canvassing Board in 
obtaining certain xenatorial chairs for the Democratic 
Party, and who himself abstracted the official returns of 
Dutchess County from Controller Wempie’s mail. The Bar 
Association of this city investigated his conduct, and 
adopted resolutions asking for his removal by the Legisla- 
ture This the Legislature, of course, refused todo. His 
appointment was a disgrace to the judiciary of the State, 
and was in defiance of decency. To prefer him again to 
the same eminent position is to offer a deliberate insu't to 
the Bar of the State and to public opinion. Governor 
Flower, in announcing his intention to do so, shows the 
same fine contempt for the sentiment of decent people that 
Governor Hill manifested. 

A PROPOSITION for putting Charleston, 8S. C., into the 
black Congressional district, by way of punishment for its 
opposition to the Tillman Democrats, bas been defeated in 
the Legislature. But we are interested in seeing that one 
of the stroug advocates of the measure urged it with the 
argument that it would insure a white representative, as 
Charleston would never consent to have a black majority 
elect a Negro to represent it in Congress. A bill is likely 
to be passed increasing the penalty for carrying concealed 
weapons. The Straight-out Democratic paper, The State, 
of Columbia, is strongly opposed to the bill because no 
white man can be convicted ; and when it comes to putting 
a man into the penitentiary for this offense, ‘‘ jurors doubt 
and he escapes, unless he be frierdless or of the wrong 
color.” Mr. Haskell, a Straight-out leader, said in the 
Legislature that he knew of people who are voting for the 
law who themselves carry concealed weapons, and that 
the Attorney-General of South Carclina was lately report- 
ed as having a pistol in his pocket in the Supreme Court of 
the State ; and he further said : 

“There is a terrible history connected with this law. Search 
the calendars of the courts, and I defy you to show me a single 
case where a man who has any standing or any money has ever 
been tried or convicted for this offense. We have had the law on 
the statute-books for years, and down in the penitentiary we 
have a few friendless Negroes convicted of this crime, of which 
many men are guilty in this State, and their neighbors know it 
but do not dare to have them punished.” 


Ir seems utterly incredible that such a terrible crime 
has been committed as that which is now charged against 
certain workmen connected with the Knights of Labor at 
Homestead, who have been arrested for poisoning labor- 
ers engaged to take their places during the recent strike. 
The public at first refused to receive the horrible report as 
avything more tban a baseless charge. But it isa fact that 
the Grand Jury has brought true bills against four people 
charging them with being implicated, and itis stated that 
hundreds, if not thousands, were made sick,and that quite 
a number have died a slow death. Nothing more fiendish 
could be conceived ; nothing that would so divert the in- 
dignation of those who have objected to the employment 
of Pinkerton men as private police. Those engaged in 
strikes often seem to imagine that they must rely finally 
on violence and not on public opinion. But violence and 
crime have only the effect of alienating publicf:vor. We 
cannot yet believe that this horrible crime, beyond par- 
allel in the history, not of strikes only, butof all our 
criminal jurisprudence, can really prove to be anythin 
more than the wild invention of excited brains. ‘ 

Mr. Burns, the famous labor agitator of England, in an 
important article asserts and argues that the main diffi- 
culty nowin England is not from men who are lazy and 
refuse to work, but from a large body of men genuinely 
anxious to work and genuinely unable to obtain work. He 
says things are different from what they were some years 
ago, and that now it is the characteristic of the unem- 
ployed that he lays aside his tools with reluctance, but 
that work is irreguiar and cannot be had. Of course there 
is much genuine laziness; but Mr. Burns thinks it not 
difficult to discriminate the laborer from the loafer. Mr, 
Burns has had experience in the London County Council, 
and thoheis a practical man, his proposal to relieve the 
distress is not that of General Booth, but one very much 
morerevolutionary. He proposes to find work for the un- 
employed by reducing the hours of the employed ; he 
would have no over-time for regular workmen, but all 
over-time work provided for by employing other workmen. 
He would propose an eight-hour or some similar measure, 
which would provide room for more men, his opinion being 
that it would be better for 10,000 men to be earning mod- 
erate wages steadily than for 5,000 to be earning high 
wages and 5,000 earning nothing. The difficulty will be, 
we imagine, in getting the laborer to reduce his hours of 
work and his wages at the same time, or to get the em- 
ployer to reduce the hours of work and pay the same 
wages. If the wages are kept up by paying as much for 
eight hours’ work as for ten hours’ work, then, of course, 
the cost of the product will be increased to the consumer ; 
and in a country like England, which has to deal with 
foreign competition, that might throw the whole market 
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into the hands of foreign manufacturers. There are mavy 
difficult and delicate questions to be settled before Mr. 
Burns’s project can be adopted. 


THE greatest of all material sources of civilization is the 
railroad. It abolishes famine, it introduces trade, it pro- 
tects public order. No district can have any close rela- 
tions with the world that is not connected therewith by a 
railroad. Even river communication is no sufficient sub- 
stitute. More is to be hoped of Turkey from the railroads, 
which the Turkish Government is trying to keep out, than 
from anything else. For this reason Mr. Stanley is right 
in his earnest plea to connect Uganda with the ocean by a 
railway to Lake Victoria. Communication by caravan 
eats up human life, and the white people die of the climate 
aud fatigue on the road, to say nothing of a vast army of 
porters perishing in the transport of goods. This com- 
merce now occupies 200,000 able-bodied men in German 
and British East Africa. Mr. Stanley thinks that the rail. 
road could be built for about #12,500,000, which appears a 
very small estimate; but the railroad ought to be builtif 
Central Africa is to be colonized by Europeans. 

....We have had some protests against the article of 
Bishop Haygood on Homestead troubles, expressing 
astonishment at his representation of the facts, and espe- 
cially at such a description as this: 

“The men in mortal trouble and conflict, some dead, shot 

down in a fight with Pinkertons, others wounded, some in 
prison, all desperate, poor and hungry.” 
We do not feel it our duty to Comment upon every article 
we print or to correct its statements, or antagonize its 
logic. We allow our readers to do that for themselves. 
The bishop was certainly mistaken in imagining that 
those men who struck were desperately poor and hungry. 
They were very far from it. Their wages were what would 
be called extraordinarily large. But we were willing to 
have witb this error an expression of that indignation 
which many feel, based upon the opinion that labor does 
not generally get its fair share in the distribution of 
profits. 


....Some people’s ideas of personal honor are very 
curious. The other day two prominent Frenchmen, M. 
Clemenceau and M. Deroulede were impelled to fight a 
duel to vindicate their ‘‘honor.’’ They met face to face, 
fired at each other three times, the bullets going wide of 
the mark, and there the affair terminated. The seconds 
insisted that both the ‘‘ combatants had behaved ina most 
heroic manner, and that any outrage upon honor had been 
fully vindicated.’’ The old idea was that personal honor 
could only be vindicated by the shedding of blood or the 
death of one or other of the combatants. It is a curious 
comment on the logic of the nineteenth century that this 
survival of the ordeal should be possible. But France is 
not logical. 


A A sermon by DOr. Morgan Dix, printed in The 
Churchman, contains the following unu-:ual language: 


“ The clergy of the Church of England in New York, during 
the Revolution, were loyal to the Crown, and no shame to them 
but rather honor for being true to their convictions and their 
sense of obligation to their solemn vows.” 


Perhaps it was noshame to them, but it certainly was no 
credit tothem. They did not have the “ understanding of 
the times to know what Israel ought todo.’’ Like those 
rebuked by our Lord, they could not “ discern the signs of 
the times.”’ If silence is ever golden it isin reference to 
such failure of one’s natural or ecclesiastical ancestors; 
least of all is it anything to boast of. 


....We like very much the suggestion of The Catholic 
Review that Catholic churches should introduce what are 
called Bishop Carroll's Praye-s, which consist of six short 
prayers in English for the spread of the Church through- 
out the world, for the clergy, for the President of the 
United States and Congress, for the Governor of the State, 
lawmakers and judges, for the citizens of the United 
States, and for the souls of the faithful. Our contemporary 
suggests that these prayers be offered in a clear voice be- 
fore the commencement of mass. This much of the serv- 
ice should be in English, and it would be a desirable im- 
provement. 


.... What Dr. Joseph Parker says in The Idler is all true, 
or ought to be: 

“T hate smoking. From end to end it isa nuisance. It ends in 
cancer, apoplexy, bad temper, bankruptcy, and almost in 
hydrophobia. It is an invention of the Devil. It is the pas- 
time of perdition. No dog smokes. No bird pines for tobacco. 
No horse is a member Of a pipeclub. No intelligent person ever 
puts a cigar in his mouth. The whole idea and practice of smok- 
ing must be condemned as atheistical, agnostical and infinitely 
detestable. Smoking has been abandoned by all reputable per- 
sons, and left to ministers, editors, poets and other intellectual 
confectioners.” 


....We trust there will be no haste in admitting Utah 
and New Mexico to Statehood. The only reason for 
doiug so is the desire of the Democrats to secure control of 
the Senate. The two Territories have large populations, it 
is true; but we should rather wait awhile in the case of 
Utah until Mormonism is offset by a larger Gentile ele- 
ment. It is not safe yet to give State powers to Utah. 
Asto New Mexico, the population is largely alien in its 
make-up, sympathies and civilization. It would be better 
to delay the admission of New Mexico until American in- 
stitutions have become more thoroughly established 
among its people. 


....The Legislature of Michigan is vverwhelmingly Re- 
publican, and will, of course, repeal the District Presiden- 
tial Elector law. This ought to be done. But we hope 
there is no truth in the report that some of the Republican 
members of the Legislature are meditating the passage of a 
bill designed to nullify the vote of the people in November. 
They propose, it is said, that the Legislature shall appoint 


plein November. This would be as bad a trick, if it could 
be carried out, as that which the Democrats resorted tv, 
and it ought to have no countenance whatever. 


...-The testimony which the Rev. F. E. Clark gives in 
our i-sue this week, as to the religious condition of Aus- 
tralia, as it appears to himin his journey about the world 
in the interests of the Christian Endeavor Society, is a very 
different one from that given by acertain Australian bishop, 
who bewails, in a public address, the irreligion of all the 
colonies. He lays all the blame on the secular public 
school system, and cannot see anything good in a country 
in which the State does not teach religion in its public 
schools. Weshall venture to put quite as much faith in 
Mr. Clark’s report. 


.... Before it goes any further, if it be not now too late, 
let us beg the public, and especially physicians. not to cor- 
rupt the language by a mispronunciation of the new words 
cocain and ptomain, These are words of three syllables 
and notof two. They are formed like protein and vlein. 
It is utterly bad and pure ignorance to say co-cain , as if it 
were a word of two syllables, instead of co’-ca-in. It is de- 
rived from the name of the plant coca, and has the termi- 
nation which is usual for alkaloids. So with pto-ma-in, 
and we may add leu-co -ma-in. Medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal journals please copy. 


....The Baptist Home Mission Society is to be con- 
gratulated on its foresight in s2curing Gen. T. J. Morgan 
for its secretary. It is a splendid appointment. General 
Morgan’s experience as Indian Commissioner added to his 
signal ability as an executive officer will be of great benefit 
tothe Home Missionary Society. The General himself will 
find his new post quite as agreeable as the one he now 
holds) But what a pity it is that his unequaled adminis 
tration of the Indian office should be ended in the midst of 
its highest success. 


....Great preparations are muking for a monster meet- 
ing to be held in Mootreal, January 2d, at Sohmer Park, 
which will seat more than five thousand people, and at 
which ex-Premier Mercier will make a speech, when he will 
declare that the time has come for the colonial period of 
Canada’s history to come toanend. Whether he will favor 
independence or annexation the public is not informed. 
Surely public sentiment has been making very rapid 
progress in Canada when such a thing as this is possible. 


....Of the 498 commissioned generals, lieutenant-gener- 
als, major-generals and brigadier-generals of the Confed 
erate War, there are 166 still living, and of these ten are 
United States Senators—namely, W. B. Bate, M. C. Butler, 
M.W. Ransom, Francis M. Cockrell, A. H. Colquitt, R. L. 
Gibson, Jobn T. Morgan, E. C. Walthall and J. Z. George; 
and one other is a Civil Service Commissioner. They are 
all Democrats, and constitute more than one-fourth of the 
Democratic Senators. 


....The bones and other relics of the late Father Mollin- 
ger, the miracle-working priest of Pittsburg, don’t sell 
well, and the heirs propose to send them to Europe to be 
disposed of. That is what we would expect. Archbishop 
Ireland has been investigating a wonderful window in his 
diocese, and discovers that the face in the pane of glass 
was made by a photographer and not by a miracle, and he 
has ordered it removed. That is also what one would ex- 
pect. 

....It may well be called an Irish bull by which the An- 
glican Archbishop of Dublin, after arriving in Madrid 
to consecrate a new church, was obliged to have the 


ceremony take piece not in the building which was to 
be consecrated, butin a Presbyterian chapel. Consecrat- 
ing one building within the walls of another one would 
not have been expected to happen anywhere except in the 
country “‘ Behind the Looking Glass.” 


....We are glad to call attention to a letter from the 
Rev. E. B. McGilvary. Missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board, in Siam, printed in our Mission column. The dis- 
tress from the famine there is intense, and every assistance 
that can be secured will be of the greatest advantage. 
Money sent to Wm. Dulles, Tressurer of the Presbyterian 
Board, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will be forwarded 
to Mr. McGilvary at once. 

....We have received a copy of The American Tyler, 
which publishes what pretends to. be “an encyclical 
letter of His Holiness, Leo XIII,” bitterly attacking the 
United States and the oppression of Catholics by the 
American Republic. The thing is a flagrant imposture, 
which could deceive nobody but fools, and its publication 
is no compliment to the readers of that Masonic journal. 

....The Democratic Party had no ticket in the recent 
election in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas or Wyoming. Their 
nominees were withdrawn to allow the Populists to defeat 
the Republican ticket. They succeeded in this maneuver 
except in Wyoming. Anything to beat the Republican 
Party was their motto. 

.... We suppose no one can complain of the Queen or the 
Prince of Wales for declining to subscribe to the fund be- 
ing raised by General Booth for a dinner to be given to the 


r,on December 26th. They profess er mong | with 
General Booth’s project, but must distribute aims through 
their usual channels. 


....-Archbishop Corrigan gives it out that he is greatly 
gratified at the news of ‘the return of Dr. McGlynn to the 
Communion of the Church.’’ We presume that the re- 
stored priest will visit Rome, as he was previously directed 
todo. He will find the conditions there improved, 

....The Auti-Semite agitation has taken a new and ex- 
traordinary form in an attack made by a mob in Odessa 
on Sarah Bernhardt, not because she offends the morality 
of those people, but simply because she was a Jewess, 

....Chicago is not the only example of a youthful antiq- 
uity. A Hon<iulu newspaper, The Friend, has just com- 

leted the fiftieth of its existence, which is pretty good 
for the Hawaiian ietands. - 


..-.The Emperor William shows good sense in deciding 





presidential electors without regard tothe vote of the peo 


Ucligions Intelligence. 


THE TRIAL OF DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
FOURTH WERK. 
BY THE REV, JOHN B. DEVINS. 





THE fourth week of the Briggs trial began on Monday 
December 19th, with the conclusion of the defense. Dr. 
Briggs discussed the Authenticity of Holy Scripture, 
the Authorship of the Prophecy of Isaiah, and Pro-- 
gressive Sanctification after Death in his answer to 
Charges IV, Vand VI. He intimated that the underlying 
motive in those who wished to add to the first chapter of 
the Westminster Confession the phrases ‘‘ the truthfulness 
of the history,” and “the faithful witness of prophecy and 
miracle’ was to use them “‘as a purge to the Presbyterian 
Church.” If these changes were made in the proposed re- 
vision of the Confession, the object would be accomplished 
in his opinion, and * the simplest way in which the Higher 
Cri ic can be purged from the Church is by the adoption of 
this revision, and by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the Church of this simple question, whether ‘ consent 
of all the parts’ is an essential article of our Confession,”’ 

Dr. Briggs quoted from a recently published article by 
Dr. Shedd, and followed it with an extract from ‘‘Whither,” 
adding: ** Will you follow Calvin or Dr. Shedd, the Reform 
ers or the Hodges, Westminster Theology or Princeton 
Theology ? Look at the gulf into which these dogmaticians 
are leading the Presbyterian Church, ere you cross their 
bridge. Modern biblical criticism has shattered the tradi 
tional theories of the authorship of the biblical books. Is 
it a safe position to risk the canonicity and divine authori- 
ty of every one of these books upon your ability to con 
viace yourselves and others that they were written by well- 
known apostles and prophets?” 

Dr. Briggs then took up the books of Job, Ecclesiastes, 
Samuel, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, the Psalter and 
Proverbs, and said that the specimens given from the Old 
Testament have their parallels in the New Testament, and 
that the scholarship of the world agreed with him in 
asserting that the traditional theory regarding the author- 
ship of these books was wrong. He added : 

It is possible that a majority of this court may akree with this 
modern dogma about the Bible which lam opposing. But would 
you make it an essential and necessary article of faith in our 
Church?’ Are you prepared to array our Church against the 
biblical scholars of the world’ Are you resolved at all hazards 
to stem the onrushing tide of biblical criticism? If this is your 
determination, then your legal course is plain. Prepare a 
memorial to the General Assembly requesting them to send down 
overtures to the presbyteries for an amendment of the Confes 
sion so as to state this dogma as an essential and necessary 
article. Let us,as honorable men, meet the issue and decide it 
as we decide other questions of revision. But do not try to de- 
cide such a momentous question by indirection. Do not read 
into the Confession a dogma which the Westminster divines 
never dreamed of. As honorable Christian gentlemen try me by 
the Confession. You cannot honorably try me by a new dogma, 
forged ina modern school of theelogy and used as a substitute 
for the Westminster doctrine. If you should do such a thing, 
think you that the counterfeit will not be exposed to the Chris- 
tian world? You would dash our Church to pieces against the 
roaring waves of an outraged scholarship and an affronted Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr. Briggs submitted in printed form a book entitled, 
““ Who wrote the Pentateuch ? or, The Higher Criticism of 
the Hexateuch,” containing a portion of his argument in 
answer to Charge IV, “ that Moses is not the auther of the 
Pentateuch.”’ He added: 

I might have asked you to close the case with this refutation. 
But I was not content, in the present state of opinion in the Pres- 
byterian Church, to leave the casein this form. The work of the 
Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch has reached such substantial 
results as to appeal to every honest mind to accept them. It is 
not negative in its results, it is positive. It is not destructive, it 
is constructive. It gives vastly more preciousdoctrine and vast- 
ly better history than it takes away. It no longer occupies a de- 
fensive attitude. It is aggressive and is sure of ere long convinc- 
ing evangelical America, as it has already convinced the rest of 
the world. 

It may be that many of you will be unable w make e decision 
on the merits of the case. If you cannot you must give me the 
benefit of the doubt. You cannot vote me guilty of teaching 
error when I say that Moses did not write the Pentateuch, unless 
you are convinced that it is anerror. Furthermore, if in your 
opinion it be an error, is it an essential error? Does it contravene 
any essential and necessary article of the Westminster Confes- 
sion? Is it an error that impairs the Westminster system of 
doctrine? If it does not you cannot condemn me, even if you 
should think the error a serious one from your point of view. 
You must judge me by the Westminster Confession, not by your 
private opinion, not by the opinion of any other person in whose 
judgment you may have more confidence than you have {n me. 


The answer to the fifth charge, ‘ that Isaiah is not the 
author of half of the book that bears his name,’’ was chiefly 
submitted in print; and the arguments on Charges IV and 
V were thus summarized : 


1. There is no lawful bridge by which these specifications, 
“that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, and that Isaiah 
is not the author of half of the book that bears his name,” can be 
brought under the charges. Therefore there is no relevancy in 
the specifications; they cannot be accounted as valid. 

2. The Westminster Confession of Faith nowhere states that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or that Isaiah wrote the whole of 
the book that bears his name. Therefore there can be no lawful 
case against me in the Presbyterian Church. 

8. The testimony of Holy Scripture in the passage adduced does 
not show that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and tbat Isalah wrote 
the book that bears his name. Therefore my statements are not 
in conflict with Holy Scripture, and there is no valid case against 
me on the ground of Holy Scripture. 

4. Holy Scripture makes it evident that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, and that Isaiah did not write half of the book that 
bears his name. Therefore my statements are true, and the 
prosecution are in conflict with Holy Scripture. 

In the fear of God and in the light of the evidence you should 
decide. You cannot decide on the basis of your opinions and 
prejudices without violating the laws of the Church and the law 





to send his oldest son, the Crown Prince, to the public 
schools for ajs education, 


of God. 
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SANCTIFICATION AFTER DEATH. 


“ Progressive Sanctification after Death,’’ was the title 
of the answer to Charge VI that ‘sanctification is not 
complete at death.” Dr. Briggs treated this subject ex- 
haustively, his argument covering more than thirty pages 
of the book which has since been published, entitled ‘‘ The 
Defense of Professor Briggs before the Presbytery of New 
York.”’ The Confession and Catechisms and the Scrip- 
tures were called upon to sustain the views expressed in 
the Inaugural Address. His doctrine of progressive sanc- 
tification is as follows: 


The true doctrine, which is older than Purgatory, and which 
has ever .been taught by the soundest divines, is that believers 
after death advance in the holy life and make progress in sancti- 
fication until they attain Christ-likeness and perfect purity and 
holiness at his second advent, when body and soul are united in 
the resurrection and the whole man for the first time attains 
complete redemption and glorification. Sanctification begins in 
justification, and attains its end only in the glorification of the 
judgment day. 

My honored teacher and friend, Dr. Dorner, now in the com- 
pany of the blessed, gave an orthodox statement when he said : 

“ As for the pious, intercourse with the ungodly, to which they 
were subject on earth, ceases after death; they suffer nothing 
more from them, hot even temptation. The connection of be- 
lievers with Christ is so intimate that death and Hades have no 
power over it. On the contrary, death brings them an increase 
of freedom from temptation and disturbances, as well as of 
blessedness. For believers there is no more punishment, but 
there is growth, a further laying aside of defects, an invigoration 
through the greater nearness of the Lord which they may expe- 
rience, and through the more lively hope of their consumma- 
tion.” . “In this life, the aaa of the sensuous world 
are the objects of sight, the spiritual world is the object of faith. 
Then, when the physical side is wanting to the spirit, these poles 
will be severed. To the departed spirits the spiritual world, 
whether in good or evil, will appear to be the real existence rest- 
ing on immediate evidence. Since, then, such internal soul-life 
unveils the ground of the soul more openly, the retiring into self 
has for believers the effect of purifying and educating. It serves 
to obliterate all stains, to harmonize the whole inner being, in 
keeping with the good disposition brought over from the other 
life or later acquired ; thus there will be for them no idle wait- 
ing for the Sodlamnanet but a progressing in knowledge, blessed- 
ness and holiness,in communion with Christ and the heavenly. 
company” (Dorner’s “* Future State,” pp. 106-108), 

This isthe orthodox doctrine of progressive sanctification after 
death. It isthe progressive sanctification after dedth of those 
whose sanctification has been begun in this world by regenera- 
tion and justification. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
doctrine of future probation. Those who hold future probation 
may believe this doctrine or they may not believe it; for that 
doctrine has to do with the regeneration and justification after 
death of those who leave this world impenitent, unjustified and 
unregenerate. This doctrine I have never taught. 

When I indorse the doctrine of Dorner as regards the progress- 
ive sanctification of believers after death, that does not imply 
that 1 hold with him that those who die impenitent here and go 
to the world of the lost may yet be redeemed from their lost con- 
dition in the Middle State. Many holy and wise men hold that 
doctrine, and God forbid that Lor any other should challenge 
their right to their opinion. Othat [could agree with them! I 
would gladly make many sacrifices if l could honestly indulge in 
such a comfortable hope. But Ido not, Lcannot. 1 exercise my 
right in disclaiming this opinion, and I also exercise my right of 
Christian charity in refusing to condemn them as enemies of 
Christ on account of it. 

The doctrine of progressive sanctification after death raises 
many important and difficult questions with regard to the 
Middle State, which I am no more bound to answer ghan are 
others. I have stated my views so far as 1 see my way and no 
farther. I see that believers enter the Middle State imperfect, 
but they are cleansed by the blood of Christ from all sin, and 
are therefore sinless. They are justified by the grace of God, and 
are therefore guiltless; they are by the immediate influence of 
the divine Spirit raised to a higher and nobler life and more 
blessed experience of redemption. But so soon as the redeemed 
soul begins its active practice, conduct. and service in the Mid- 
dle State the question presses itself upon us what that conduct, 
practice and service will be. Will it be immediately after and 
forever perfectly holy, or will there still remain some degree 
of imperfection in their practice of true holiness? To those 
whose ideas of holiness are low, and measured only by inno- 
cence, holy intention and resolution, or who think of human 
models of a holy life, it may not seem unnatural thal believers 
should at once become alike perfect in holiness and that their 
practice of true holiness should be invariably free from imper- 
fections of any kind. But to that man who considers how 
weak and imperfect the [greatest saints and martyrs have been 
when they left this world; how far from perfection the best of 
our friends have been when they left us; and then compare 
them with the sublime ideals of perfect likeness to the pure 
and holy Jesus, entire likeness to God the Father in perfect 
conduct, it will seem incredible that the man who leaves this 
world so imperfect should in.a moment of time leap to this per- 
fection of practice. We need some very clear and express teach- 
ing in Holy Scripture to justify such a belief. And we have it 
not. 

After showing the great practical importance of the doc- 
trine Dr. Briggs ended his defense with these words: 

Ihave gone over all the charges made against the doctrines 
set forth in my Inaugural Address. I have shown that the doc- 
trines taught by me are not contrary tothe Westminster Confes- 
sion, but that they are in accord therewith; that they are not 
irreconcilable with the Scriptures, but are the product of a com- 
prehensive study of the Scriptures. They set forth the doctrines 
of the Bible, which have been made of none effect: by the tradi- 
tions of men. It is now for the Presbytery of New York to make 
its decision. I pray God you may make no mistake, but that you 
may stand firmly by the Word of God and the Constitution of our 
Church and so deliver a righteous verdict. 

DR. BRIGGS DEFEATED ON A POINT OF ORDER, 

When Dr. Briggs had finished his argument, Dr. Sutton 
rose to ask him whether the court was to understand 
“that:this Middle State class of sanctification is necessary 
for every one in order that they may be glorified finally ”’? 
Dr. Field objected to any cross-questioning of the defend- 
ant. Dr. Briggs said that he was perfectly willing to an- 
swer Dr. Sutton any question in private, but that his 
question asked at that time raised a principle, and on the 
basis of that principle he declined to answer any question. 
Dr. Sutton expressed himself as satisfied with the auswer. 
Dr. Van Dyke wished to know how long the Prosecuting 
Committee wished to speak in reply to Dr. Briggs. Colo- 
nel McCook said that two days would probably be suffi- 
cient. 

Dr. Briggs: Before the prosecution proceeds, I wish to have 
some rules adopted by tLe house. It is very evident from the 

Book of Discipline that tbey bave no right to presept any further 














argument. I may say thatI would not myself make this objec- 
tion were it not necessary as a party. The only provision of the 
Book of Discipline on this subject is: “And then the parties 
themselves shall be heard.” The prosecution bave no right of 
rebuttal, according to the Book. I make that point, Mr. Moder 
ator, and I shall ask aruling upon it--that the prosecution have 
no right of rebuttal, according to the Book. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to make no objection to their speaking in rebuttal for a rea- 
sonable time, provided they ask that privilege of the house and 
the house grants it. Iam not objecting to the prosecution hay- 
ing a right of rebuttal, if the house gives it tothem; but Ido 
object to their assuming that they have a right according to the 
Book. 

The prosecution, as you will remember, have insisted on the 
letter of the law from the beginning. When I have in the course 
of the argument called your attention to precedents of our courts 
they have said: ** Oh, we have a new Book of Discipline; we must 
stick closely to the new Book.” Now they are in exactly the fix 
that they have put me in all the way through. They have asked 
the pound of flesh, and up to this time you have given it tothem. 
The question now is, whether they shall have the blood also, 
Now, Mr. Moderator, I ask your ruling as to whether they have 
theright. If fhe Moderator decides they have the right, I shall 
appeal to the house. Then if the house decides in my favor I 
shall not object toa motion that they have a certain time given 
them. But I] shall ask, to save time,that there shall be a ruling 
to this effect: that the prosecution be required to limit them- 
selves strictly to rebuttal; that they shall not be allowed to trav- 
erse the whole case and bring in a new argument against me, and 
force me to prepare areply at this late time, when my strength is 
well-nigh exhausted, and when the patience of this house is weli- 
nigh exhausted. 

I called upon them, you remember. at the conclusion of their 
argument to know if they had anything more to say, and, if so, 
to say it; sothat I might know all there was against me and 
might be able to reply toit. And I very much believe, from their 
procedure in the higher court last May,and from certain other 
things that they have claimed upon this floor, that they will claim 
the right todo exactly what they please. That is the right they 
have claimed all the time, and it is a right which I, as a party 
cannot concede at this time. i 

There is one other point, Mr. Moderator, and that is that they 
shall be distinctly prohibited from using in this rebuttal any ma- 
terial that they have prepared prior to the delivery of my argu- 
ment. I apprehend that a very large portion of the argument of 
Dr. Lampe has been prepared for months and months before I 
appeared in my defense. I claim the justice of this house. I 
ask no indulgence and no mercy from any one. I ask the justice 
of this house that they shall be prohibited from bringing in here 
at this stage of the argument anything not prepared in answer to 
my argument here, thus forcing you to go into Christmas week 
and hold these sessions of this court, when we are all exhausted, 
and when some members of the court must retire and lose their 
vote in order to save their health or their lives. I claim that it 
is not just for them to bring in at this stage a long argument 
which was prepared months and monthsago. 

If, with these restrictions and this understanding, they can be 
allowed to speak for a limited time, I shall not object ; but unless 
these restrictions are made, L object. L ask you, Mr. Moderator, 
to please rule on my first point. 

Colonel McCook: Dr. Briggs is quite right in saying that the 
Book of Discipline provides no procedure upon this particular 
point. It is the universal custom, so far asI can learn, in every 
court, ecclesiastical, civil or criminal, that the person bringing 
the charge, or the prosecution—such as the Prosecuting Commit- 
tee in this case—should open their case; the defense shall then 
be heard,and the prosecution have the right of reply. That pro- 
cedure I believe is universal. It is not in terms expressed in our 
Book of Discipline. So far as the presentation of this case is 
concerned onthe part of the prosecution, we have opened it, and 
we have presented our evidence. We have no desire to suggest 
any new evidence ; but we do claim as a matter of justice and of 
fairness and of right, that now, when the defendant has been 
heard in his defense—and of course we could not anticipate what 
he would say to this court, and courts generally do not expect the 
prosecution to anticipate, but give them the right to hear the ar- 
gument, and to present their argument in reply—that we havea 
right to present our reply. 

As I have said several times, I assume that this court will con- 
fine our closing argument to the presentation of our view in 
answer to what the defendant has presented, and only to such of 
his evidence as may have been touched on for the first time. In 
other words, we wish the right—we think it is our right and we 
feel very sure this Presbytery will grant us the right—to answer 
fully and properly, and nothing else, the arguments which have 
been presented here by the accused. That we claim, and we 
think it is in the interest of fairness and of the time of this body 
and of the parties, and of all concerned that for the saving of an 
hour or two, or a few hours, the Prosecuting Committee should 
not, at this time, be deprived of their right to make their answer. 
This is the only answer we will ever have, I hope, the opportunity 
of presenting in answer to Dr. Briggs’s argument. If we do not 
make that answer here and now, we will never have the oppor- 
tunity. 

In fairness, and justice and right, we claim that we should be 
heard; and we do not believe that it is to the interest of the 
prosecution, or in the interest of the time of the court or of the 
defendant that at this time the discussion should be cut off un- 
duly. We have not interrupted him. I think the house will 
bear me out in that statement. Ihave been very careful never 
to interject a word when Dr. Briggs was speaking, unless it was 
absolutely necessary. We have heard him fully; and now com- 
mon justice and the rights of the Church which we claim to 
represent, demand that we should be heard with the same con- 
sideration, with the same unlimited time, if necessary—altho.we 
are considering the time and will keep ourselves within all 
proper limits; but we think we have that right. Wedo not ask it 
asa favor. It is a question of right in the trial of such a cause. 
Of course we submit everything to the ruling of the house, sub- 
ject to proper exception ; but we do think it is our right, and we 
think it is in the interest of all the parties that we should be 
heard, and heard fully. 

Dr. Field: Mr. Moderator, you have already decided the ques- 
tion and Mr. McCook agrees entirely with you that the prosecu- 
tion have no right whatever under the Book, and Dr. Briggs is 
ready togrant it asa privilege. Now, why all this discussion ? 

Dr. Bliss: The Moderator is compelled to decide that the ques- 
tion of order is not well taken, and for these reasons: 

First. That the usage in such cases is against the point which is 
raised. 

Second, That usage is based upon the law of the Church govern- 
ing complaints and appeals, which distinctly give us this order 
of the opening and the closing being on the part of those who pre- 
sent their case—the greater including the less. . . 

Third. That the parties cannot be said to have. been. heard: un- 
til the prosecution has had a full opportunity to present its 
whole case. It has only presented a part of that case sofar. It 
has taken @ very small portion of time compared with that 

















accorded to the defendant. You have heard the defendant 
patiently and fully, as you should have done; and now, in the 
view of the Moderator, it is only fair, it is only in accordance 
with our usage and with the principle of our Book, that the 
prosecution should be heard fully, but not presenting new 
matter. : 


Dr. Briggs then appealed from the decision of the Mod- 
erator, but Dr. Bliss was sustained by the court. 


DR. LAMPE REPLIES TO DR. BRIGGS, 


On Tuesday, Dr. J. J. Lampe. a member of the Prosecut- 
ing Committee, spoke in reply to Dr. Briggs. Dr. Lampe 
was born in Germany, and educated at Knox College and 
the Union Theological Seminary. For twenty-five years 
he has been a hard-working pastor on the West Side, serv- 
ing for several years as a missionary for the Brick Church, 
and later as the pastor of the Christ Church, formed from 
the Brick Church Chapel. Dr. Briggs honored Dr. Lampe 
by declarivg that he was the only biblical scholar on the 
committee. The argument presented by Dr. Lampe was 
heard with great interest by those who had been asking: 
‘Who are these prosecutors ?”? Dr. Lampe began his ad- 
dress in this way: 


Mr, Moderator and Brethren: We all feel the pressure of 
Christian work and the responsibility of caring for the spiritual 
interests of the Church and of seeking the salvation of immortal 
souls so keenly, that we cannot fail to regard a trial for heresy as 
a great evil, an evil so great as to amount well-nigh to a calami- 
ty. We all deeply deplore the state of things which confronts us. 
But, however great the evil, and much to be deplored, trials for 
heresy may become a necessity. Asin the family, so also in the 
Church, discipline may not only be necessary, but become the 
supreme duty of the hour; and it would surely be greatly to the 
discredit of the Church if, when that hour has come, it should 
have neither the grace nor the courage to be equal to the respon- 
sibility. 

The inception of this trial was not left to the decision of any 
one individual. After a calm and prayerful investigation, the 
Presbytery itself decided that the emergency had arisen for the 
commencement of judicial process. The Presbytery of New 
York, in view of the widespread disturbance which Dr. Briggs’s 
utterances were creating in the Church, was obliged to do some- 
thing to vindicate its own good name, and to prove its fidelity. 
Under such circumstances it is more than ever our solemn duty 
to examine all matters coming before us with the utmost thor- 
oughness, candor and impartiality. 

In a case like this, impartial examination is difficult. It is 
characteristic of our times toclaim the utmost freedom of ut- 
terance and belief. Every one of us demands the largest. liberty 
as man’s natural birthright, and denounces intolerance of one of 
the greatest evils. 

But lovers of truth have ever thought it a privilege to sacrifice 
their liberty for her preservation, and intolerance itself, in de- 
fense of truth, has become a virtue. It was in the defense of 
truth that an Apostle of Christ, with rare courage, declared : “If 
any man preach any other Gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed.” 

It is one of the glories of the Presbyterian Church that, on the 
one hand, she has rendered grand service in securing for the in- 
dividual man his liberty, and that, on the other, she has been 
intolerant of everything believed by her to be contrary to the 
truth of God; and it is precisely this supreme loyalty to the truth 
which has enabled her to render such splendid services to the 
cause of freedom. 

All relations, both human and divine, require for their very 
existence an abridgment of individual liberty. This is true alike 
of the family, the State, and all other social organizations. It 
would be very easy to press the point of liberty so far as to render 
the existence of these institutions impossible; but all agree that 
liberty shall be exercised only within the bounds of necessary 
laws and regulations. If one who, in politics, holds to the princi- 
ple of protection, should join a society organized for the purpose 
of promulgating the doctrine of free trade, and should then be- 
gin to use his position and influence in the society to circulate 
the principles of protection, he would have no right to complain 
that his liberty was unjustly interfered with if he should find 
vigor enough in that society to place him quite outside of it. A 
natural sense of justice would lead every one to say, That is right. 

Every particular Church must have conceded to it the elemen- 
tary right of organized existence. This involves the further right 
of formulating articles of faith expressive of her conception of 
biblical truth, and indicative of what the basis of her teaching 
shall be. And simple justice requires that. those who receive or- 
dination at her hand on that basis should stand honestly on it 
with her. A subscription of loyalty tothe Bible and our stand- 
ards necessitates an abridgment of individual liberty to that 
extent. 

Neither God nor man compels any one to join his fortunes 
with any particular Church and creed; neither God nor man 
compels any one to maintain such union any longer than is con- 
sistent with his conscientious convictions; but both God and 
man will hold a man morally responsible for the performance of 
solemn engagements voluntarily assumed. This is not in any 
wise a question of liberty ; it is, in the deepest sense; a question 
of morality. Heresy hunting, persecution for spreading errone- 
ous doctrines, is simply impossible in this age of the world. 

It is given to every man to proclaim from the housetop any- 
thing he may feel moved to utter, if it has the least tinge of 
decency about it. Dr. Briggs has the liberty to do this on hisown 
responsibility; but he may not use this liberty at the expense 
of the rights of others. The Presbyterian Church has an equal 
right to be left free to say to what doctrines she will give her 
testimony, and to refuse her imprimatur for the promulgation of 
opinions which she considers subversive of fundamental truth. 

A Church would merit only the contempt of men if it should 
offer articles of faith for subscription which it did not seriously 
hold ; and equally so if, holding them seriously, it did not insist 
on compliance with them on the part of those whom it had 
placed in positions of trust and influence on the ground of accept- 
ing them. The whole thing would not only be immoral, but 
demoralizing. Graver questions than mere individual liberty 
are at stake here. Both the truth and the honor of the Church 
are involved. As much as Dr. Briggs, the Presbyterian Church 
is on trial to-day. 

Scholarship, too, has been brought into the case to influence 
your decision; and, for that reason, a few words must be said 
here in reference to it. 

It has been stated that Dr. Briggs knows more about the Bible 
than all his co-presbyters taken together. And it has also been 
boldly said that the Presbyterian Church, in prosecuting him 
for heresy, takes a position in favor of a narrow and superficial 
treatment of Scripture. No doubt some believe these state- 
ments. But they believe what is not true. There are many 
scholars as great as Dr. Briggs. And our Church is in hearty 

accord witb the best scholarsbip, 
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The Presbyterian Church, throughout its entire history, has 
taken the highest ground in favor of a broad and thorough schol- 
arship. It favors the best learning in every department of re- 
search and culture. It maintains a standard of scholarship as 
high as that of any other Church in Christendom, persistently re- 
fusing to lower that standard, and insisting that all its ministers, 

_in addition to possessing a liberal education in the arts, shall be 
able to read the Scripture in the original Hebrew and Greek. As 
a result of this course it has produced a long and distinguished 
Jine of scholars, who have been able, not only to handle all mat- 
ters pertaining to divinity with consummate ability, but also to 
prove themselves fully the peers of the best scholars in other lines 
of research. Let him who will assert that the Presbyterian 
Church shrinks back from the highest and best scholarship of the 
day. All fair-minded people will say it is untrue. 

But the Presbyterian Church places faith above mere scholar- 
ship. It recognizes the truth that the one supreme and distin- 
guishing characteristic of Christian people is that they are be- 
lievers. They are an army of believers, called of God to fight the 
good fight, in which not learning but faith itself gives them 
strength and courage, since by it they lay hold of the arm of the 
Lord and make real the help of Heaven for the conflict on earth. 
The power of the Church is measured by its faith in the truth and 
proiise of God. Aud so it has ever been the supreme duty of the 
Church to guard against that falling away which comes through 
a desire for new things, and, above all, to see to it tbat there shall 
be faith on the earth at the coming of her Lord. 

A scholarship which is not in subjection to faith has always led 
to doubt, negation and weakness. And the learning of the world 
has largely, from the beginning, arrayed itself against the re- 
vealed truth of God. For more than 1800 yea:s men who have 
boasted of their intellectual powers, their culture and progress, 
have sneered at the simplicity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

This Gospel has ever been only foolishness to the Greeks. It 
has not pleased God to call many of the wise, the mighty and the 
noble. He has selected the base and foolish and weak, whom he 
has made strong by the grace of faith, to vanquish the most 
powerful systems of human thought which have arrayed them- 
selves against his truth, and to advance his cause in the earth. 
lo her faith, the Church has been strong to do all things. But 
the Church welcomes the deepest and broadest Christian scholar- 
ship, and rejoices in the grand service it renders in the cause 
of truth. No one objects to submitting the Sacred Scriptures to 
the most searching scrutiny, if it be done with reverence, candor 
and fairness. , 

Objections are raised only against the methods of what is 
known as the Higher Criticism, the most distinguishing feature 
of which is its audacity. Intoxicated with its own immensity, 
it has brought itself under deserved suspicion. {t brands a dis- 

_tinguished company of Christian scholars, who have done yeo- 
man service in the maintenance and defense of God’s truth, as 
mere traditionalists, who, in ignorance and prejudice, have de- 
spoiled the people of their Bible by erecting impassable barriers 
about it, and presents itself as the one great oracle of truth and 
certainty. Nothing, it claims, has been settled by the great 
thinkers of the Church during more than eighteen centuries. 

It is freely admitted that the defeaders of Higher Criticism 
exhibit a large amount of erudition and research; but when one 
presses his way through all the material gathered, through the 
language and the style, and arrives at the concept of the inner 
substance, he finds nothing but conjecture. The immense pile 
rests simply on unverified conjecture, on mere subjective impres- 
sions. 

The questions of liberty and scholarship are not involved in 
thisease. We all favor both in loyalty to truth and faith. Nor 
should any other extrinsic issue be brought in tu influence the de- 
cision of this court. It is the duty of every brother to decide 
candidly on the matter in hand without personal prejudice on the 
one hand or personal sympathy on the other. Dr. Briggs has laid 
down a well-considered scheme of thought as the basis of what 
he proposes to teach. Any one who has read his published works 
will admit that the Inaugural Address gives us nothing but a 
condensed and matured statement of the principles and doctrines 
which for years he has been advancing. 

Dr. Briggs himself maintains that he has said nothing in his 
address which he has not stated before. It is, therefore, entirely 
fair to judge of the soundness or unsoundness of his teaching by 
the views expressed in the Inaugural; and the decision ought to 
be on these matured declarations of Dr. Briggs, which were made 
under circumstances so sacred and responsible. 

He has not withdrawn any of them. The position remains un- 
changed. Dr. Briggs delivered the Inaugural Address after he 
had made an orthodox subscription. Last year, after he had 
given his Response to the Charges and Specifications, in which 
he was thought by many to have modified his objectionable 
views, he republished the Inaugural in a new edition, and stated 
in the Preface of it, that he saw no reason for changing either the 
matter or form of it, and soon after published his last book, ** The 

Bible, the Church and the Reason,” which is only the Inaugural 
over agaia in an aggravated form. And itis plain from the ex- 
tended argument which he has made that he honestly holds the 
views expressed in these productions of his. 

Dr. Briggs hasspoken asthe counsel of his client, but he has 
not put his client on the witness-stand. We have, therefore, no 
sworn or approbated testimony. He has put in evidence a 
large amount of documentary evidence in form of articles 
and books extending back a number of years, and we inust give 
to these the value of documentary evidence. In one of his 
earliest works he stated that the unity of Isaiah was to be 
maintained against the divisive critics who hold that the last 
part of that prophecy was written by the Great Unknown in 
the latter part of the Exile. He may have changed his mind on 
other points, and there is no harm in that, only it should be 
remembered. 


Dr. Lampe said that before passing to the consideration 
of the argument on the charges and specifications, it was 
necessary for him to give some attentiou to a number of 
preliminary questions on which Dr. Briggs had expressed 
himself. The claim that the prosecution had disobeyed 
the order of the court respecting the transposition of texts 
and the extracts from the Standards was based on a tech- 
nicality “so insignificant that any attempt to make capi- 
tal out of it tended only to provoke asmile.” Equally 
without basis was the pretense that Charges IV, V and VI 
should be thrown out because neither Dr. Birch nor Colonel 
McCook discussed the evidence offered in support of them 
in their opening. The evidence was before the court. Still 
more remarkable in the mind of the speaker was the state- 
ment that the special feature of the charges was that the 
doctrines mentioned therein are essential, and Dr. Briggs 
maintained, said Dr. Lampe, that they are not essential. 
Whether they are so or not could be seen more clearly after 
the arguments. 

Dr. Lampe took up the first two charges relating to the 


had not’ answered the arguments of his colleagues, Dr. 
Birch and Colonel McCook. He added: 

It is of the utmost importance that we get the question at issue 
clearly before our minds, and not allow it to be obscured by side 
issues. ~ 

It is not denied that God has left some evidence of himself in 
the human reason ; nor that it has a proper function to perform 
in determining the evidences on which the Divine Revelation is 
commended to us, and in interpreting that Revelation in accord- 
ance with the bestattainable light. Nor is it contended that 
God has not given authority to his Church for purposes of in- 
struction, discipline, edification and salvation. 

Dr. Briggs’s words mean nothing if they do not clothe the Rea- 
son and the Church with such a divine authority as empowers 
them to speak finally and with certainty on the great questions 
of salvation and life. Heclaims that he does not co-ordinate 
these fountains of divine authority, but it is also clear that he 
does not subordinate the Reason and the Church to the Scrip- 
tures. To say of anything that it is a fountain of divine authori- 
ty which can give us certainty on divine things, is to state that 
the authority is infa'lible. [t would, in fact, be no divine 
authority if it were not infallible. That Dr. Briggs uses the 
term “divine” in that definite sense, is clear from his own words 
atthe beginning of his Inaugural Address. He there makes a 
careful distinction between fallible human and infallible Divine 
authority. He states: ** What authority shall be our guide and 
comfort in lifeis a fundamental question for man at all times, 
If we undertake to search the forms of authority that 
exist about us, they all disclose themselves as human and imper- 
fect. . . . The earnest spirit presses back of all these human 
authorities in quest of an infallible guide and of an eternal and 
immutable certainty.” Probability might have been the guide 
of life in more superficial times, but in this earnest age men will 
be satisfied only with certainty. “ Divine authority is the only 
authority to which man can yield implicit obedience, on which 
he can rest in loving certainty, and build with joyous confidence.” 
and then adds: * There are historically three great fountains of 
divine authority--the Bible, the Church, and the Reason.” 


Dr. Lampe discussed at some length the use of the Rea- 
son and the Church in religious life, saying : 


Because of the insufficiency, the inefficiency and the errancy of 

both Church and Reason, it became necessary for God to embody 

his truth and willinthe written Scripture, that we might have 

certainty and be safely led. Both Reason and Church, without 

the Scripture, have always grossly erred; and so perverted and 

blind is the human heart that, even with the help of God's Holy 

Word, they have again and again sadly stumbled. Nor is it any 

reply to this to say that the Church existed before the Bible; for 
at that time God revealed his will directly to his people by means 
of his prophets. The Word of God has always been the one source 
of authority, the only fountain of light and truth for the Church. 
This view is confirmed by Dr. Briggs’s own illustration. He 
points to Martineau, for instance, from whom he quoted as one 
who found God and certainty through the Reason. But are we 
so sure about that?’ There is an abundance of proof that Marti- 
neau’s reason was sadly in error; for in the last book from his 
pen he states : 

“The blight of birth-sin, with its involuntary perdition ; the 
scheme of expiatory redemption, with its vicarious salvation ; the 
incarnation, with its low postulates of God and man, and its un- 
workable doctrine of two natures in one person; the official 
transmission of grace through material elements in the keeping 
of a consecrated corporation; the second coming of Christ to 
summon the dead and part the sheep from the goats at the gen- 
eral judgment—all are the growth of a mythical literature, or 
Messianic dream, or Pharisaic theology, or sacramental supersti- 
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tion, or popular apotheosis. 

Is the Reason which thus discredits and sneers at some of the 
most precious doctrines of divine grace, a reliable fountain of 
divine authority? It is well known that Martineau denies the 
divinity of Christ, and, as shown by the above quotation, rejects 
him as a Savior. His resaon leads him to this treatment of 
Christ. Yet Dr. Briggs affirms that by means of this reason he 
found God enthroned in his own soul, and cails him a represen- 
tative Christian, notwithstanding the fact that Christ himself 
has most solemnly stated, ‘“* No man can come to the Father but 
by me.” 


The speaker said that it was absurd to place the Reason 
and the Church inv any sense in juxtaposition with the 
Scripture ; and he desired to call the atteotion of the court 
to two things made plain in the New Testament : 

One is that, with Christ, the Scripture (which then consisted 
only of the Old Testament) was in every case an ultimate and 
final authority. He never assigns any divine authority whatever 
to the Church and Reason aside from Scripture, but brings both 
Reason and Church invariably to the bar of Scripture. In his 
view, what the Holy Scripture says, God says. He met every form 
of opposition and temptation, and solved all difficulties by a sim- 
ple and direct appeal to the Word of God written. And this is 
true of small bits of Scripture, single sentences. He invariably 
invested them with such ultimate and final divine authority that 
amere reference to them ended the matter. “ Jt is written” was 
ever with the Saviora sufficient and finalanswer. And the fact 
that that terse expression occurs twenty-five times in the Gospel 
of Matthew alone, leads us to see how frequently it was on the 
lipsof Christ. Bnt the fact that Jesus treated the Scripture 
alone as an ultimate and final authority, binding on faith and 
conscience, crops out in various other ways in the Gospel. He 
showed the leaders of the Church to be astray for the reason that 
they had made the Word of God of none effect. He convinced 
the rationalistic Sadducees of error because they were ignorant 
ofthe Scripture. And he accused the Jews of being perverted by 
sin and prejudice in not receiving him,since by searching the 
Seriptures, which testified of him, they might assure tl lves 


who reject the Bible as the Word of God, and with it all the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of saving grace, are to be considered good rep- 
resentative Christians, then we may as well close our theological 
seminaries and churches, and disband our boards of home and 
foreign missions, and devote ourselves to any other calling in 
which we may be able to glorify God and serve our fellow-men. 
They involve a superfluous expenditure, and practical men will 
not be slow in reaching that conclusion. 

This teaching of Dr. Briggs will also mislead the people in that 
it will encourage them to look for the waters of salvation to 
broken cisterns which cannot hold them, and ought therefore to 
be condemned by this court of the Church of Christ. 

Dr. Lampe discussed the subject of Inspiration with 
great fullness, denying here also that Dr. Briggs had an- 
swered the arguments of the prosecution. He said that 
Dr. Briggs’s position that it is his own right to determine 
whether his doctrine conflicts with essential and vital doc 
trines of the Standards was an error. Such questions 
should be settled by the Presbyterian courts and not by 
thedefendant. Dr. Lampe defended the General Assembly 
against the accusations made against it by Dr. Briggs, 
saying: 

In regard to this I will only say that the Assembly in its 
deliverance declared only what has always been the belief of 
Presbyterians not only, but of all evangelical Christians, and in 
doing so acted clearly within its constitutional power, for, 
according to our form of Government, Chapter X11, Section 5, it is 
the duty of the Assembly to bear “testimony against error in 
doctrine.” Dr. Briggs cites John Wallis as a better interpreter 
of the Confession than the General Assembly; but he neglects 
to notice that Wallis and the Assembly do not differ on this 
point, for he does not charge error on the Scripture. 

We are not raising any question as tothe mode of inspiration, 
but confine ourselves to the product of inspiration in the written 
Word. Our Standards affirm of the Scriptures, that God him- 
self committed them to writing, that all the canonical books “ are 
given by inspiration of God,” and that, as such, they constitute 
the “ Word of God written,” to which is to be ascribed, “ entire 
perfection * and “ infallible truth.’ This is the Christian doctrine 
of inspiration of which that catholic and philosophic scholar, 
Prof. Henry B, Smith, has given the following liberal definition: 
“Inspiration is that divine influence by virtue of which the 
truths and facts given by revelation, as well as other truths and 
facts pertaining to God's kingdom, are spoken or written in a 
truthful and authoritative manner.” It * gives us» book proper- 
ly called the Word of God, inspired in all its parts. The inspira- 
tion is plenary in the sense of extending to all the parts, and of 
extending also to the words.” Ina sermon on inspiration which 
Dr. Smith preached before the Synod of New York and New Jer- 
sey in 1855, he said: ** The divine influence which is its source ex- 
tends to and pervades the whole contents of the Scriptures, both 
historical and doctrinal; it includes the whole of the strict 
divine revelations, and also whatever the sacred writers related 
as historians and witnesses, Inspiration isthe organizing prin- 
ciple of the whole Bible, just as the principle of life is the organiz- 
ing energy in every bodily frame, extending to all its parts, even 
those seemingly most insignificant.” 

“Its object is the communication of truth in an infallible 

manner, so that, when righly interpreted, no error is conveyed.” 
“The inspiration of the Bible involves its infallibility. Inter- 
preted, as all works must be, by its real spirit, it gives us truth 
without error. Light and life come from the ministry of the 
Word.” 
Il have made these extended quotations from Dr. Henry B. 
Smith's writinc», for the double reason that this broad and pro- 
gressive spirit is acknowledged by all, and further, that he has 
given us a fair statement of this Christian doctrine as it has 
always been substantially held in all parts of the living Church 
of Christ. . 

The majority of Presbyterians undoubtedly hold to the theory 
of verbal] inspiration, repudiating, however, the idea of mechani- 
cal dictation; while others accept, with De. Smith, the plenary 
theory. Both theories are acknowledged as orthodox in the 
Presbyterian Church, and there is, in fact, no essential differ- 
ence between the two, as Dr. Smith's definition conclusively 
shows. 

But it is impossible to include the views advanced by Dr. 
Briggs under either theory. They are destructive of the very 
idea of inspiration. 

The strange thing in Dr. Briggs’s view of inspiration, 
according to Dr. Lampe, is that it admits of errors in the 
original Scrip'ures. ‘ Dr. Briggs affirms,” he said, ‘ that 
the number of errors in the Bible is very great, and that to 
say that they were not in the original text is mere assump 
tion, on which no mind can rest with certainty. It is a 
ghost of modern evangelicalism, which the creeds of the 
Church do not sanction, and which the Bible itself does 
not teach.”” The speaker continued : 

He makes two statements on this subject which give the largest 
possible room for the entrance of error into the composition of 
Scripture. The first is that the errors occurin “the circumstan- 
tials” of Scripture.in the non-essential parts, in the “human 
settings ” which hold “the precious Jewel,” in that section of the 
Bible that theologians commonly account for from the providen- 
tial superintendence of the mind of the author. 

It is worthy of uote here that, according to the teachings of 
Dr. Briggs, there are portions of the Bible which are non-tssen- 
tial, circumstantial, human settings, and have no further guar- 
anty of divine authority than a general providential superin- 





of bis claims. 

The other is, that the Apostles, following in the footsteps of the 
Master, also made the Scriptures the ultimate and final standard 
of appeal for authority in their preaching. They reasoned out of 
the Scripture, enforced the claims of the Gospel by argumeut 
from Scripture, and set their hearers to search the Scripture to 
ascertain whether the things which they proclaimed were true or 
not. An appeal to Scripture was always final with the Apostles, 
and, in that sense, they never appealed to either Church or Rea- 
son. For instance, whea Paul had stated: * The Scripture bath 
concluded all under sin,” that settled the matter on that point, 
since it was the voice of God speaking in Scripture. 

In setting up the Reason and the Church as foundations 
of divine authority which gives certainty in addition to 
the Bible, Dr. Birch said that the defendant “ surrenders 
the noble position of the evangelical Protestantism, for 
which the Presbyterian Church has so long contended with 
all her strength against the claims of Rationalists and a 
Sacerdotal Cnurch.” He added: 


This position, which leads Dr. Briggs to welcome rationalists 
tothe household Of the faithful, and according to which Mar- 
tineau is as good a Christian as Spurgeon, is entirely at variance 





gources of divine authority, and psserted thet Dr. Briggs 








with Presbyterian faith and life, If ratiopalists, like Mertincan, 


tendence. He does not tell us to what extent these elements per- 
vade the contents of Scripture, But when we call to mind that 
Dr. Briggs includes under this class of Scripture some of its his- 
tory, the narration of facts and incidents and personal experi- 
ence, geography, science, and those parts to which he ascribes the 
character of fiction and legend, we have a very large part of 
Scripture which has become untrustworthy, owing to the possible 
presence of errors in it, and which, therefore, cannot be an in- 
fallible rule in belief and duty. 


Concerning Inspiration Dr. Lampe said : 


Inspiration and divine authority do not extend to the print, the 
text, the letters, the words, the clauses, the style and the gram- 
mar; that is, the entire visible text, all that you can see of the 
Bible with your eyes, from the beginning of Genesis to the end of 
Revelation. This is not divinely inspired; it is but the human 
form or setting, which in some way holds the substance of the 
divine thought or concept. The concept only is inspired. Now 
I have not the slightest desire to do Dr. Briggs an injustice by 
way of misstating his position. He complains that his brethren 
do not understand him; and I-think that is partly true, for many 
of his brethren think him far more orthodox on this point than 
he really is. 

Declaring ‘God to be the author of the written Word,” 
the speaker next considered the Confessiopa| Poctring of 
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Inspiration and the Canon, He said that a reverent scholar- 
ship will do its best to explain the discrepancies in the 
Bible in a way that «ill harmonize with a perfect truth- 
fulness of God's Word, adding: “ But when, starting from 
the fact that the Bible, as we have it, is not free from dis- 
crepancies, some boldly assert that there were errors in the 
original autographs of Scripture, and that we must accept 
that as an established truth, then we demur. No one is 
warranted in making such an assertion.” 

Dr. Lampe said that “‘ the Bible claims for itself as writ- 
ten, full insoiration and entire veracity.’’ This proposition 
was unfolded at some length. He asserted also that the 
Scripture claims for itself “ entire truthfulness (inerrancy, 
if you please).’”’ The Bible also makes a higher claim for 
itself than simple truthfulness; ‘it claims perfection for 
itself,” and a “ perfection which reaches far beyond the 
utmost human perfection, and which has been established 
by its trial.” Luther, Calvin and others referred to by Dr. 
Briggs, were examined by Dr. Lampe. His conclusion was: 
“Luther testified for an inerrant Bible and Calviu held to 
an inerrant Bible’? ‘“ When Dr. Briggs insists,” said Dr. 
Lampe, “in the interests of an inerrant Bible that our 
Standards teach that there are other things contained in 
the Scripture in addition to the Word of God, he endeavors 
to force into them a meaning which the framers of them had 
not the remotest intention to express "’ With the divines 
of the Westminster Assembly, Dr. Lampe said, “ inspira 
tion meant verbal dictation by the Holy Spirit, and ‘n 
view of that, it is inconceivable that they should have ex 
pressed in the Confession Dr. Brigys’s doctrine of the Holy 
Scripture. That doctrine they vigorously combated.” The 
opinions of the American divines on the question of In- 
spiration bore out the same conclusion, Dr. Lampe said : 

Thus it is seen that men of all “sides “and “schools” in the 
American Presbyterian Church have been in entire agreement in 
their views respecting the Holy Scripture. [t will not be possi- 
ble to cite a single individual of the long line of representative 
Presbyterian divines in our country, who has not held the belief 
of the plenary inspiration and absolute veracity of the written 
Word of God. And when the founders of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country adopted our Standards they did so le- 
cause they understood them to teach these doctrines respecting 
the Holy Scripture. 


It was the Opinion of the speaker “that the full literal 
inspiration of the written Word of God, and its entire 
truthfulness, has been held by the great majority of Chris 
tians in the true historical Church of Jesus Christ from 
the days of the Apostles until now. The testimony in its 
favor has been uobroken. Only in comparatively modern 
times has there been even a respectable minority. Dr. 
Lampe, referring to the threat of the Higher Critics to 
tabulate the errors in the Bible met the challenge with 
these words : 


Dr. Briggs earnestly insists on an errant Scripture. But all 
the errors which he says biblical scholars find in the Bible have 
been known for generations. He has not given a single new one. 
Those which he has given have again and again been shown by 
the great divines and biblical scholars of the Church to be no 
errors, but only discrepancies which can readily be accounted 
for. It is intimated that unless left to their freedom in thys mat- 
ter, the critics will, in self-defense, be obliged to publish a cata- 
log of the errors which they find in the Word of God. By all 
means, let the so-called errors be tabulated and published. Creat 
yood is certain to result from #t. For one thing, it will relieve 
uncertainty, which is always painful. 

And then, also, the publication of the so-called errors is sure to 
call to the front Cevout scholars who will readily show them to 
be no errors at all, and explain them successfully in harmony 
with the received doctrine. 

Infidels have long desired to find errors and difficulties in the 
Word of God, such as would destroy its claim to divine inspira- 
tion and authority, and to its infallible truthfulness; and if they 
were to be found we may be sure they would have been published 
long ago. 

The doctrine remains unshaken. There is not only no reason 
for abandoning it, but every reason tor clinging to it more firmly, 
since by new discoveries made in Bible lands one difficulty after 
another disappears, until only a remnant remains. The hardest 
tests have been applied to the Bible, often most recklessly, en- 
deavoring in every possible way to invalidate its inspiration and 
truthfulness; but that inspiration and truthfulness are unim- 
peached, There are textual difficulties, but they do not prove 
that there were errors in the original Scriptures. Difficulties 
“are vanishing factors in the progressive series of argument; 
they leave buta minimum of doubt against a maximum of proof.” 
Years ago Coleridge conceded “that the errors in detail may be 
reduced to some half-score of apparent discrepancies—‘a petty 
breach, or a rat-hole in the walls of the temple.’ And it would 
probably never have occurred to any one but the Higher Critics 
that breaches and rat-holes were a part of the original temple. 

The claim made by Dr. Briggs, therefore, that the doctrine of 
the full inspiration of the written Word of God and its entire 
truthfulness, is a modern notion, and not the doctrine of the 

Bible and the Church, is wholly without foundation. It is the 
doctrine which the living Church of Christ has held through all 
the Christian centuries. It is particularly the doctrine of the 
Scripture itself, as set forth in the Standards of our Church, from 
which Professor Briggs has so widely departed. He has set up in 
its place another doctrine, according to which, we cannot say, in 
a“ real sense, that the written Bible is inspired, since the entire 
text of it is only of human origin, and its contents are pervaded 
by numerous errors. He does not receive as true what is written 
in the Scripture because it is the Word of God in the sense that 
the God of truth is the author of it; but he receives some things 
in them as true for the reason that some standard in himself ap- 
proves them astrue. It may be “the reason trained and strain- 
ed,” rising to the hight of its energies, and so putting us in pos- 
session of the truth and power of the Bible. ' 

But, whatever it be, Dr. Briggs’s theory is contradictory to the 
true doctrine of inspiration, and not only destroys the infallibili- 
ty of the Bibleas the rule of faithand practice, but subordinates 
it as well to a subjective standard by which it is to be deter- 
mined, first of all, how much of Scripture we will receive as the 
truth of God, and it ought, therefore, to be condemned by this 
Presbytery. 

The fourth and tifth charges referring to the genuineness 
apd authenticity of the Pentateuch and the Book of Isaiah 
were considered together. Dr. Lampe disposed at the out- 
set of the books for which the Bible claims no particular 
author. The fact that all the Psalms were not written by 
David also has no relevancy, for the Bible assigns some of 





the Psalms to other authors. The claim advanced by the 
prosecution was this: “When the Bible does assign 
av author to a particular book, its decision must be re- 
garded as final.” In speaking of the Pentateuch,Dr. Lampe 
said: 


Dr. Briggs declared that, as an assured result of scientific in- 
vestigation, Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch. For up- 
ward of 4,000 years God’s people have believed that,so far as 
human agency is concerned, the Pentateuch is the work of Moses. 
Anancient belief like this, which is universal, accredited by the 
highest testimony, and transmitted through reliable channels, 
cannot be thrown aside without the clearest evidence of its un- 
trustworthiness. It isnot denied that Moses may have had many 
ancient documents and worked them into his own writings, 
especially in the composition of Genesis; nor that he may have 
employed amanuenses; nor that editorial glosses of later edi- 
tions may have crept into the text, notably the account of Mores’ 
death: but it is asserted that the Pentateuch, substantially as it 
now exists, with its different legislative codes and its veritable 
contemporaneous history, is to be ascribed to Moses as its author, 

An edition of the writings of Chaucer, put into modern Fne- 
lish and interspersed with editorial glosses, would be in every 
proper sense assigned to the authorship of Chaucer. In pre- 
cisely the same way is Moses believed to be the author of the 
Pentateuch. This belief cannot be set aside by putting upon 
it the stigma of being based on mere tradition. It is true that 
tradition is not always reliable. But let it be remembered that 
the most trustworthy historical events are not capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration, They rest on probable evidence. And 
atradition concerning events of the distant past, if it be re- 
ceived from trustworthy sources of information, be uniform, 
uninterrupted and universal, and have the unbroken support 
of national writers of the highest credibility and of the purest 
moral aims, commends itself to our belief on the most reliable 
historical evidence. This is true of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Peptatench. And this tradition is still more worthy of our ac- 
ceptance, since, as we shall see, it has the unqualified indor-c- 
ment Of the Holy Scriptures. 

The direct claim of the Pentateuch that Moses is its au- 
thor was said to be strongly fortified by an abundance of 
indirect evidence, which is found also in the document 
itself. Combining the direct and indirect evidence which 
the Pentateuch yives concerning itself: ‘We have in it 
overwhelming testimony in favor of its own claim that the 
vreat mass of Pentateuchal writings, the historical narra- 
tives as well as the legal codes, is in its matter substance, 
aud essential form, to be eredited to the authorship of 
Moses.”” Dr. Lampe said further : 


If Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, then the writer 
of it perpetrated a fraud, and a fraud so cunningly devised that 
ithas deceived completely the people of God and in fact the 
whole world, for thousands of years, and deceived also Christ 
and his Apostles, unless they connived at it. And, further, it 
the things related in the Pentateuch, as historic facts, and 
treated so by Christ and his Apostles,are really not such, then 
the teachings of a considerable portion of the Gospels, Acts, 
Epistles, and almost the whole of Hebrews, particularly the 
eleventh chapter, with the long list of the noble heroes of the 
faith, rest on legends, and that fact cannot fail to invalidate the 
yveneral trustworthiness, not only of the Pentateuch, but of the 
entire Scriptures, as arule, in faith and life. It is sure to shake 
the faith of man in the truthfulness of the whole Bible. 

The Higher Criticism of the Bible received considerable 
attention. Dr. Lampe asserted that all ‘“ the writers of 
the Scripture testified either directly or indirectly to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, which was indorsed 
by the Lord Jesus Christ himself, the world’s one true 
Prophet, the faithful and true Witness.” He continued: 


Against this united stand of the authors of the Holy Scripture 
Dr. Briggs affirms that the Higher Criticism, by means of scien- 
tifie investigation, has reached the “certain result” that the Pen- 
tateuch is not of Mosaic origin. It belongs to that “ great mass 
of the Old Testament” which “was written by authors whose 
names or connection with their writings are lost in oblivion.” 
Dr. Briggs declares the Pentateuch to be an “ anonymous” book, 
whose authenticity and genuineness are maintained by blind tra- 
ditionalists. This is one of the obstructions which keep men 
from the Bible, and which must be destroyed. It is one of the 
things in reference to which he states of himself and bis fellow- 
critics: “ We have undermined the breastworks of traditionalism; 
let us blow them to atoms. We have forced our way through 
the obstructions ; let us remove them from the face of the earth”; 
and so the “victorious army of the critics” is determined to 
force its opinions onthe Church. These be swelling words, and 
bold, but none too bold if true. Let us see if any known facts 
bear out this vaunting assertion. 

Dr. Briggs identifies himself with the Higher Criticism, and 
accepts the results attained by it. in regard to the matter in hand, 
as established facts. He does not go the whole lengthof the ad- 
vanced radical party of critizs, butclaims to hold a conservative 
position. He does not believe as thoroughly in this criticism as 
the authorsof it do, but accepts the principles of it as sound, and 
holds essentially that its conclusions in respect to the Pentateuch 
are true. 

Dr. Lampe analyzed the theory of the Higher Criticism, 
declaring that ‘the voice of history must be silent, the 
testimony of the Scriptures, of Christ and tbe Apostles 
must be discredited, that the conjectures which the eritics 
have evolved from their own consciousness may be regarded 
as inerrant. But Dr. Briggs tells us that the conclusions 
of the Higher Criticism are approved by the consensus of 
the scholars who are experts in this matter. He added: 


It would be amply sufficient to offset this list of names simply 
by the authority of Christ and the writers of the New Testament. 
But then it is well to remember that there are many eminent 
biblical scholars who utterly reject this critical theory as unsafe 
and unsound, and not warranted by facts. The list given here is 
only partial, and might be greatly increased : 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, Oxford. 

Principal Geo. C. M. Douglass, Glasgow. 

Principal Alfred Cave, Hackney College. 

Prot. James Robertson (* The Early Religion of Israel,” 1892), 

Prof. C. H. H. Wright (* Introd. to the O. T.,”’ 1890). 

Prof. John Kennedy (“A Popular Argument for the Unity of 
Israel,” 1891). 

Prof. John Forbes (** The Servant of the Lord in Israel,”’ x1- Ixvi, 
1890). 

Rector F. Watson (‘The Law and the Prophets--Hulsean Lec- 
ture for 1882"). 

Prof. Stanley Leathes (“* The Law in the Prophets,”’ 1891). 

Very Rev. R. Payne-Smitb (“The Mosaic Authorship and 
Credibility of the Pentateuch,” 1869), 





James Sime, F.R.S.E. (* The Kingdom of all Israel,’ 1883). 
Prof. Robert Watts (* The Newer Criticism,” etc., 1882). 
Principal Rainy (“ The Bible and Criticism,” 1878). 

Bishop A. C. Hervey (“ The Books of Chroniclesin Relation to 
the Pentateuch,” etc., 1892). 

Bishop C. J. Ellicott (° Christus Comprobator,” 182), 

Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D. (“ Prophetic Testimony to the Pen- 
tateuch,” Bib, Sac., 182). 

Pastor Tr. Ross (* Die yeschichlichkeit des Pentateuchs,” 1883), 

Adolf Zahn (°* Das Deuteronomium,” 1390). 

Eduard Bohl] (“Zum Gesetz und zum Zeugnixs,”” 1883). 

Pastor G. Schumann (* Die Wellhausenche Pentateuchtheori«.” 
1s#2), 

Bredevkamp (° Gesetz und Propheten,” Vb. 

R. 8S. Poole (* Date of the Pentateuch Theory and Facts,” 
Cont. Review, 87), 

Conder (* Ancient Men and Modern Critics,” Cont. Review, 
ISS7). 

Edersheim (* Prophecy and History in Relation to the Mes- 
siah,” Warburton Lectures, 1880-"s4). 

Waller (* Is Genesisa Compilation 7 Theelogical Monthly, 9b. 

Pastor Naumann (" Das Erste Buch der Bobet,” 1800), 

Prof. William H. Green ¢* Moses and the Pentateuch Vindi- 
cated ™), 

Prof. BE. Cone Bissell ¢* The Pentateuch ™). 

Vos (* Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch Codes,” 18s). 

Stebbins (* A Study of the Pentateuch,” Iss). 

s. C. Bartlett (Sources of History in the Pentateuch,” Stone 
Lecture, Ls). 

Rabbi 1. M. Wise (* Pronaos to Holy Writ,” 1svb. 

Prof. C. M. Mead (* Romans Dissected,” 1891). 

Lias (* Wellhausen on the Pentateuch.” in the Theological Re- 
view, D890), 

In addition to these there are worthy of mention such Ameri- 
can scholars as Drs. W. J. Beecher, John S. Davis, C, M. Hemp- 
hill, C. M. Mead, W. W. Moore, W. H. Jeffers, W. M. McePheters, 
Stephen Yerkes, T. N. Chambers, Howard Osgood, Ira M. Price 
and John Dewitt, all of whom are as sound in the faith as they 
are eminent in scholarship. 

The conclusion of the Higher Critics in regard to the 
Book of Isaiah was next taken up, and after a general 
survey of the situation, Dr. Lampe said : 

Christ and the Apostles evidently coincided with the opinion, 
then current, that the entire book was the product of Isaiah, and 
this should have great weight with all Christian people. Enough 
has now been said to show that the conclusions reached by the 
Higher Criticism on the authorship of Isaiah are not trustwor- 
thy, being contradicted by the contents of the book itself, and by 
the entire body of histerical evidence: Isaiah is one of those holy 
prophets mentioned in Hebrews who had been sawn asunder 
by men, Who, owing to an erroneous a privri assumption, are 
unable to understand his great prophecy. 

After quoting from Canon Liddon, Dr. 


Lampe con- 
cluded - 


It may seem an unfair, yes, almost an unrighteous thing, to 
charge a Christian minister with contradicting vital doctrine, 
merely because he denies that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and 
that Isaiah did not write half the book which bears his name ,; 
but when the destructive results which are necessarily involved 
in those innocent-looking statements are clearly seen, the mat- 
ter assumes an altogether different aspect. The very quintes- 
sence of the evil lies in this matter. 

The theory of the higher criticism puts the entire Bible under 
suspicion and distrust; it cuts up the historical fabric in which 
the revelations of God have been conveyed to mankind into small 
fragments, and throws them into unintelligible confusion; it 
makes the prophets of the Old Testament accessory to the palm- 
ing off of a fabricated history on God’s people; it makes inspira- 
tion in any true sense impossible ; under the cover of an assumed 
admiration for the character of Christ, it puts discredit on his 
testimony and that of the New Testament writers in their esti- 
mate of the Old Testament; it destroys faith, and does not re- 
store it; it breaks down man’s confidence in the Book of God, and 
does not build it up again; and it makes it impossible for any one 
to tell where and what the truth of God in Scripture is. 

How the Scriptures, thus mutilated and without any objective 
authority, can be “the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” 
as Dr. Briggs affirms, it is difficult, if not impossible, to compre- 
hend. Ifsuch a Bible can be that to him, it can certainly not be 
an infallible rule to the Church and ministry in general; and it 
is safe to say that such a view of the Scriptures has never been 
thought possible under our terms of subscription. 


Dr. Lampe in discussing the sixth charge—Progressive 
Sanctification after Death—quoted what he termed “ dan- 
gerous utterances” from the Inaugural Address and otber 
writiogs of Dr. Briggs. Assuming that the author is 
under * the influence of a philosophical principle of natu- 
ralism,”’ Dr. Lampe said : ‘‘ According to this physiologi- 
cal and ethical principle, the transformation of asaint of 
God in the dying hour to perfect holiness must be held to 
be a magical illusion. But the divine grace often works 
great transformations very suddenly which are vot at all 
magical nor illusory.” After commenting upon tbe nu- 
merous Scripture passages that relate to salvation and 
sanctification, Dr. Lampe said: ‘‘We see that according 
to the Scripture. sanctification is a work which the Holy 
Spirit carries on in the souls of believers by means of the 
Word of God in this life, and reaches such blessed results 
by it as to fit them to meet their Lord atany time. Keep- 
ing this truth in mind, we will be better able to under- 
stand what the Scripture says of the state of believers in 
the next world immediately after their death. It makes 
several statements which in their combined testimony,con- 
clusively show that the disciples of Christ enter the spirit 
world free from sin and from all its effects.” 

The sta'ementsto which the speaker referred were these : 
1. They go immediately to Heaven. 2. Quite in harmony 
with this, the souls of believers immediately after death 
are represented in Scripture as spotlessly pure. 3. Again. 
the souls of believers do at their death immediately enter 
on a state of unmingled blessedness, 4. Again, the Scrip 
ture positively affirms that believers in the life after 
death have attained to pei fection of character. 5. It is also 
expressly stated in the Word of God, thatin the case of 
many the change from partial sanctification to perfect 
holiness will be instantaneous. Dr. Lampe said that. it 
was evident that ‘‘ the view of the progressive sanctifica 
tion of believers in the middle state, which Dr. Briggs in- 
culcates, contradicts flatly the plain teaching, both of the 
Scriptures and the Standards of our Church, according to 
which the people of God become perfectly holy on their 
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entrance upon the life beyond the grave. He closed this 
part of bis argument as follows: 


That this doctrine of Professor Briggs affects our faith vitally 
will be evident from several considerations. It is urged on the 
ground of a natural principle of psychology and ethics, rather 
than on the authority of Holy Scripture, and so tends to throw 
discredit on the Scripture as the ouly rule of faith and practice. 
There is also so thin a wall or partition between this doctrine 
of progressive sanctification in the middle state and the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, that the former will very readily 
slide into the latter. 

It will also open the door to far wider divergencies from the 
faith. Once admit the position that the processes of redemption 
from sin are continued in the life after death, and it will be im- 
possible to set bounds to them. I have shown from statements 
of his own writings, that Dr. Briggs entertains the largest hopes 
in respect to the possibilities of redemption in the middle state. 
Indeed, his remark about death being a terror to the best of men, 
if the issues of life are then to be considered final, inevitably 
suggests the thought of another chance for those who die im- 
penitent to avail themselves of the benefits of redemption in the 
next world. 

In commending, as “ excellent thoughts,” this statement of Dr. 
Dorner, “to those who die unbelieving their impiety and aliena- 
tion from God is unveiled, and if, instead of repenting and being 
converted, they prefer to continue in evil, then the form 
of their sin becomes more spiritual, more demoniacal.” Dr. 
Briggs almost commits himself to the position that the entire 
work of redemption, from beginning to end, may take place in 
the middle state regeneration, repentance, justification, as wel! 
as sanctification. For those thoughts could not be “ excellent” 
unless they were true, and Dr. Briggs could not speak of them as 

“excellent” unless he regarded them to be true. They are dan- 
yerous thoughts if false,as we believe. For these reasons this 
court should condemn Dr. Briggs’s doctrine of progressive sanc- 
tification after death. 


The closing words of the prosecution were these : 

If Dr. Briggs is burdened with new truth that makes the 
Church with which he is connected too narrow for him, the 
whole world is open to him, and ready to accord him the fullest 
tolerance for the promulgation of that truth. No one will re- 
strain his liberty. But,as I have already said, if, in view of all 
the light she can obtain, the Presbyterian Church feels in con- 
science bound to continue ber unbroken testimony for a truthful 
Bible, for its sole supremacy in matters of faith and life, and for 
the doctrine that the redemption of believers is complete at death, 
it should have the privilege of doing this in the same unrestrained 
freedom. The Presbyterian Church, in its almost unanimous 
expression of feeling, is as likely to voice the will of God in this 
matter as Dr. Briggs. At all events, it is plain that Presbyteri- 
ans desire to keep their old faith in this respect in its purity. 
They do not want to foster these new doctrines of Dr. Briggs; 
and to force them on an unwilling Church is as unmanly as it is 
destructive of that very spirit of liberty in the name of which 
the attempt is made. 

It is possible that a Church may be ultra-conservative, but jeal- 
ous regard for the old faith is a good thing, and is especially to 
be commended when the minimizing of great truths is so muc} 
in fashion. The tendency of our age to believe as little as possibl 
is sapping the strength of faith and depriving the Christian life 
of its vigor. That strength and that life are nurtured by an un- 
sbaken faith in the great truths of the infallible Word of God; 
and since our people deem it of vital importance to hold the doc- 
trines involved in this case as necessary to their strength and 
usefulness, they deserve to be encouraged and fortified in that 
position by this Presbytery. 

In thus standing firmly by these doctrines of our historic faith, 
while wronging no one, but exercising charity toward all, we 
shall conserve important truth, bring peace to our troubled 
Church, command the respect of the thoughtful everywhere, and 
commend ourselves to the blessing of the great Head of the 
Church. 

Dr. Briggs had taken exception on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, at the opeving of the court, to several points in Dr. 
Lampe’s argument of the previous days, and after the 
prosecution had finished its argument, permission was 
given him to reply on the ground that new matter had 
been introduced by the prosecution in its argument. He 
called Dr. Lampe a “ biblical scholar” and ‘* the historian” 
of the prosecution, and referrrd to Dr. Birch and Colonel 
McCook, tho not by name as “the ostensible chairman” 
and ‘the real chairman,” and insisted that Dr. Lampe had 
trampled underfoot the rights of the defendant, the court 
having permitted him to do this injustice and wrong. He 
declared that a new argument could be rightly insisted 
upon in answer to the new case presented, but his health, 
the health of some of his dearest friends, and the strength 
and patience of the court prevented this, and added that 
he would rather be convicted than to take a new argument 
at that time. “It has come to pass,’ he added, “that 
members of the court are saying: ‘If such things can be 
done in the name of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, it costs more to be a Presbyterian than 
it is worth.” The ‘new evidence” and ‘‘ new matter” to 
which reference was made in the exceptions, were then 
considered by Dr. Briggs, after which Dr. Bliss, the Mode- 
rator, said: ‘‘ The case is closed.”” The court then decided 
to meet on Wednesday, December 28th, in private session, 
when the vote will be taken. 
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LAST WEEK OF MR. MILLS AT OMAHA. 





BY FHE REV, A. R. THAIN, 


SATURDAY is Mr, Mills’s Sabbath; but on Saturday, 
December 9th, he did a day’s work which is worthy of spe- 
cial mention. For eighteen years there has been a strug- 
gling City Mission in Omaha nominally sustained by all of 
the churches, but practically sustained by none of them. 
It has been kept alive by a select band of celf-sacrificing 
men and women, and during the past year has done good 
work, with limited means, under the efficient leadership of 
the Rev. Mr. Clark as City Missionary. It seemed very de- 
sirable to establish a Rescue Mission in what is known as 
the * Burnt District’’—a thickly settled district near the 
business center of the city, where, for many years, Satan 
has exercised “ squatter sovereignty,” sub-letting it to his 
servants to be used in promoting the worst forms of sin. 
Within this district is a building known as the People’s 
Theater, which, with certain changes, would make a good 

s tation for doing rescue work among the sinful and needy. 
With a large faith which God has since amply honored, 





Mr. Clark rented this theater, and at a meeting called by 
Mr. Mills on Saturday afternoon to consider the impor- 
tance of such work, and the financial backing which would 
be required to make it a success, the response was so 
hearty that Mr. Mills goes from us with the assurance that 
the work which he loves will be carried on during every 
day in the year, in the most sinful part of this city. The 
sum of $5,000 has already been pledged by churches and in- 
dividuals to make certain changes in the theater which 
will fit it to be an industrial home, as well asa place for 
religious meetings, and to carry on the work during the 
coming year. 

A word should be said about the afternoon meetings, 
which have been very helpful to Christians. More than 
one-half of the sermons preached were addressed to the 
professed followers of Christ, even including the evening 
meetings, and there were great searchings of heart on the 
part of those who are willing to receive the whole Gospel. 
Without committing himself tu the advocacy of contro 
verted theories, and with a wise avoidance of hackneyed 
terms, Mr. Mills urged on his hearers the duty, the privi 
lege and the blessedness of whole-hearted service. He did 
not arouse antagonism by direct attacks on worldly 
amusements. Instead of saying “don’t!” he said “* Do!” 
Do what Christ tells you to, and you will have neither 
time nor inclination for questionable amusements. Let 
your Christian life be positive in its character, and you 
will have no need of negative rules and dubious exceptions. 

On the second Sunday there were three services, for spe- 
cial classes. The morning meeting was for men, and the 
men were there—three thousand streong—men like Mr. 
Mills. They admire his intellectual grip, the clearness of 
his reasoning, his courage in telling them their sins, his 
sympathy which never degenerates into sentimentalism, 
and his guarded but effective use of humor. The after 
noon service was for boys, and Mr. Mills handled that regi- 
ment of boys in a masterly manner. He told them very few 
stories, but he told the story of Christ's redeeming love in 
such a way that wher he asked them to signify their ac- 
ceptance of Christ as Savior, several hundred boys arose at 
the same moment. 

The evening meeting was for persons who are not church 
members and personal friends who might desire to come 
with them. Again we wished for a larger hall. It was the 
most solemn meeting of the entire series. The subject was 
probation before death, with the involved possibility that 
one might live in the flesh for years after he had definitely 
sealed his spiritual doom for all eternity. Not much was 
said about a specific unpardonable sin, but it was clearly 
shown that any sin which keeps one from accepting Christ 
may become unpardonable. The effect of the sermon was 
seen in part in the lirge number of men who declared by 
arising that ‘ now is the accepted time, bebold, now is the 
day of salvation.” That half-hourafter the sermon seemed 
like part of the day of judgment. 

But no day attracted so much attention as Wednesday, 
the “‘ Mid-week Sabbath."’ More than five hundred busi 
ness establishments, representing all sorts of industries, 
closed on Wednesday between certain hours, or during tne 
entire day. In the windows of stores, banks, factories, and 
even saloons, appeared the words: *“‘We will close on 
Wednesday (giving the hours) on account of the Mills 
Meetings.” The holiday trade stood still most of the day 
to give the employés an opportunity to atteni the meet 
ings. Inthe history of Omaha it was as unexampled as 
the standing still of the sun and moon in the days of 
Joshua. One vender of liquid poison added to the closing 
placard the words: * This Saloon has gone to Church.” 
Probably not many in that line of trade attended the three 
packed meetings held in the hall, but Society was there in 
the widest sense of that term, and the entire day empha 
sized the truth that man is worth more than money. 

The increasing power of the meetings duripg the last 
week appeared in the greater age of the converts. Count 
ing heads alone the first week could show the largest re- 
sults, but reckoning years and obstacles the last week was 
firstin power. The very few who are saved after passing 
what might be called the dead line of s-venty, welcomed 
two or three gray-haired pilgrims, and men in middle life 
pressed into the kingdom by the score. Noted gamblers 
were converted ; supposed infidels accepted the truth as it 
is ‘in Christ : scoffers learned to pray: and the trophies of 
grace were so great and so many, that, tho Mr. Mills could 
not be detained beyond the date previously agreed on, it 
was felt by all earnest Christians that the work should be 
carried on in some form for weeks to come. 

On the last day of Mr. Mills’s stay, fully 7,000 different 
persons heard hitn speak. There were four preaching serv- 
ices, at each of which the hall was thronged, and during 
each of which there was greater manifestation of interest 
than anything that had gone before. The last meeting 
was for men, and thesermon was on the danger of arriving 
at Kadesh-barnea, and then turning back to die in the 
wilderness. In no meeting of the entire series was their 
greater manifestation of deep and strong emotion, and in 
none did the truth take hold of hardened sinners with so 
much power. It was evident to all of the pastors present 
that the work would not close with the departure of Mr, 
Mills, but that for weeks and months to come every Chris- 
tian worker in all of our churches will find ample and 
profitable employment in leading forward to the point of 
decision many persons whose hearts have been made tender 
by these union services, but who have not yet accepted 
Christ as their personal Savior. 

The number of cards signed was 4,320, but the benefit 
which our city has received cannot bestated in arithmetical 
terms. Pastors have been encouraged and stimulated ; the 
members of our churches have been lifted to a higher spirit- 
ual plane; many of the names on the cards are doubtiess en- 
rolled in the Lamb’s book of life; a rescue mission has been 
established, the door of which will welcome by day or by 
night the needy and the sinful; and moral and spiritual 
work of all kinds can be carried un with greater ease and 
with better prospects of success than before. 

OMAHA, NEB. 














THE BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP. 
BY THE REV. JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 


THE first public meeting of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip in New York City was held at the Marble Col 
legiate Church, on Monday and Tuesday, December 19th 
and 2th. 

For several years a similar organization, the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, has been a source of great blessing 
and power to the Episcopal Church, tho necessarily limited 
in its sphere of operation to that communion ; but in this 
gathering the Presbyterian, Congregational and Reformed 
Churches were the ones represenied. The Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip is both denominational and interde- 
nominational. It bas come as an aid to pastors of non- 
liturgical churches. It is an established fact in more than 
one hundred churches already. y 

At the service on Monday evening short addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Rufus W. Miller, of Hummelstown, 
Penn., the President of the Brotherhood ; the Rev. William 
S. Kelsey, of the pastoral force of Berkeley Temple, Boston : 
the Rev. F. C. Ottman, of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, of Newark, N. J.; the Rev. E. N. Hardy, of 
Phillips Church, Boston ; and Dr. David James Burrell, of 
the Collegiate Church, of New York City. There was no 
packed house, there were no crowded aisles; but a com- 
pany of young men representing at least four denomina- 
tions, were gathered from leading churches, for conference 
regarding the matter of reaching and winning young men. 
The work of the Brotherhood is distinctively for young 
men. It aims to strengthen the citadel of our church or- 
ganization at its weakest point. 

The claim that only five per cent, of the young men of 
our country between the ages of sixteen and forty, are 
church members; that seventy-five per cent. of them 
rarely attend church at all, and that there are at least five 
million young men in the United States who are not 
reached by any of the organized forces of the Church, is 
appalling to those who are interested either in the young 
meno of our country, or in the future of the American 
Church. 

The Brotherhood was founded May 4th, 1888, and now 
has its chapters scattered through seven different States. 
Its central thought is service. The requisite for member- 
ship is laid down in the Constitution as follows : 

“Every man desiring to become a member must pledge him- 
self to obey the rules of the Brotherhood so long as he shall be a 
member. These rules are two: The Rule of Prayer and the Rule 
of Service. The Rule of Prayer is to pray daily for the spread of 
Christ's kingdom among young men and for God's blessing upon 
the labors of the Brotherhood, The Rule of Service is to make 
an earnest effort each week to bring at least one young man 
within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the 
services of the church, young people's prayer-meetings and 
young men’s Bible-classes.” 

The objection that there are enough organizations in the 
Church at present, seems to be met by the fact that the 
Brotherhood has been welcomed, and is doing the best 
work inthe churches where organization before was moat 
elaborate. Such churches as Bethany Presbyterian of 
Philadelphia, Berkeley Temple of Boston, and the Marble 
Collegiate of New York City, through their pastors, speak 
most emphatically in praise of the Brotherhood, So far 
from interfering with, or taking the place of, any organiza 
tion already existing in the Church, the Brotherhood 
seems to be proving its If a much-needed supplement to 
the other organizations. Certainly no church to-day is 
more enthusiastic in commending it than Phillips 
Church of Boston, where Dr. Francis EF. Clark, the founder 
of the Society of Christian Endeavor, did his most impor 
tant work as a pastor, and where, from the first, the Chris 
tian Endeavor Society has been most flourishing. 

The Brotherhood is simple in its organization and Scrip 
tural in its plan. The brief narratives, in the Gospel of 
John. concerning Andrew and Philip are the basis of the 
organization, and the model for all its work. Andrew 
found his brother Simon and brought him to Jesus, Philip 
did the same for his friend Nathanae] ; and, at a later time, 
Andrew and Philip together introduced the Greeks (who 
were strangers) to Jesus, Here is the model for service 
personal work for Christ; young men, as individuals, 
striving to win their companions and friends to Christ ; 
young men united in their effort to introduce strangers to 
Christ. 

New York Cry. 





= 
THE FREE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


THE Free Church Congress, composed of representatives 
of the Evangelical Free Churches of the United Kingdom, 
was held at Manchester early in November, It sprung 
from a meeting of the Congregational Union at Southport 
in the autumn of 1891, when a resolution was offered by 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, proposing to other denomi- 
nations to join in such a conference. The proposal was 
favorably received, and at a Conference of Representatives 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, held at Manchester last 
January, plans were laid which resulted in this Con- 
gress. About three hundred and fifty members were 
present, a large proportion of them Congregationalists, 
among them the Rev. E. Herber Evans, D.D., Chairman of 
the Congregational Union. There were also present George 
Johnstone, D.D., Moderator of the English Presbyterian 
Synod; the Rev. James Travis, President of the Primitive 
Methodist Conference; the Rev. J.C. Milburn, President 
of the Methodist New Connection Conference ; the Rev. 
R. J. Roberts, President of the Baptist Union ; the Rev. 
John Truscott, President of the United Free Churches 
Assembly ; and the Rev. W. Lee, President of the Bible 
Christian Conference. Among other prominent men were 
Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P., Principal Edwards, Dr. MacLaren, 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Monroe 
Gibson, the Rev. C. A. Berry, Dr. MacKennal, Dr. W. J. 
Townsend, and others. 

At the opening session there was a conference sermon 
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preached by Principal Edwards, of Bala. Tuesday morn- 
ing the session was devoted to the consideration of topics 
relating to Church life and work, the general topic being 
the idea of the Church held in common by the bodies rep- 
resented. This was introduced by Dr. Johnstone, Modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Synod, who took the ground that 
this gathering was a sign of the times. Professor 
Randles, in giving the first paper dwelt upon the fact that 
the catholicity of the Church visible admitted of minor 
differences. All the members were in affinity with each 
other as the effect of affinity with Christ; it was not to be 
expected that all the Churches on earth would always be 
organized under a single ecclesiastical government. No 
system would have been equal to thestrain. Considering 
the spread of Christianity among many nations, with their 
inevitably different ideas, it wasa mercy that God allowed 
the visible Church to develop into many societies, and it 
was perfectly consistent with the spiritual unity of all be- 
lievers. ‘‘ Whenever a Church condemns another for being 
a sect, it equally condemna itself ’’; ‘‘ a religious communi- 
ty consisting uf great parties diametrically opposed to each 
other in doctrine, discipline and ritual, and torn in all 
directions by internal schism, is a sorry specimen of the 
spiritual unity which ought to characterize a_ true 
Church ”’; *‘ the true Church rests on a common acceptance 
of its faith, once delivered to the saints, loyalty and alle- 
giance to Christ and devotion to his cause.” 

A general discussion followed, in which Dr. MacKennal 
held that the real unity of the Church was not dependent 
upon the abolition of diversity in operation. Sectarianism, 
with some of its worst manifestations, is rather the exag- 
geration of the freedom of action inherent in particular 
assemblies; a violation of their great underlying unity. 
Dr. Wood, of the Wesleyan Church, said that a great rush 
had been made from Puritanism to the opposite extreme. 
“There is now no narrow way to the kingdom of Heaven 
for anybody; everybody is going on the broad way.” The 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes said that he had gone further 
than any other Nonconformist in the advocacy of organic 
union, believing it to be practical during the present gen- 
eration to return to the unity of the Apostolic Church, 
which he held might be done without sacrificing any theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical conviction. The subject was closed 
by a remark of Dr. Randles, that organic union could 
never be accomplished by an inverted order of things, but 
that it would only result from a closer acquaintance one 
with another. 

The next subject was the ministry, in which Principal 
Culross enforced the idea that the minister is not a priest 
except as all believers are priests ; he is not a dictator nor 
a proxy paid to do other men’s work, nor a hireling, but a 
man whom the Holy Ghost has qualified for and called to 
leadership. The Rev. J. Travis, of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Conference, expressed the hope that one practical out- 
come of this conference, even if it did not result in any 
organic union of Christendom, would be the prevention 
of the foolish, almost scandalous waste of energy which re- 
sults from the overlapping of the Free Churches in sparsely 
populated districts. The question of the sacraments was 
discussed by Principal Reynolds, of Cheshunt College. He 
held that altho sacraments were in themselves prescribed 
as links of holy fellowship, yet nothing violated so 
much the unity of the Church as the estimate put 
upon them as means of grace, and the prescrip- 
tive right asserted by a_ priesthood to celebrate 
them. In the discussion which followed expression 
was given to the thought that there was danger on the 
part of the Free Churches of treating the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper as a mere commemorative rite. On the 
topic of the fellowship of the Churches the thought was 
expressed that there was danger of the Churches being 
mere human organizations, managed by men who had 
more regard for worldly wisdom than for the heavenly. 
The Church is the body of Christ, and a human fellowship 
goverced by the love of Christ. 

A large public meeting was held, where addresses were 
made by Dr. Monro Gibson, the Rev. C. A. Berry and Dr. 
Clifford. Dr. Monro Gibson emphasized again the unity 
and diversity; that one faith does not mean one creed; 
that unity is not to be reached through uniformity. Mr. 
Berry expressed his hope of a federated Free Evangelical 
Church. No external unity, he said, is needed in the 
Evangelical Churches to make them one ; they are one, and 
that oneness should be made manifest to the world. 
Another topic that was brought up was that of home and 
foreign work, and stirring appeals were made to solve 
the problems of town churches and Noncontormist par- 
ishes. One of the most stirring events was a scene 
when a layman, Mr. Noall, said that the rural prob- 
lem of overlapping could not be solved without Methodist 
reunion, which, he said, would take place at once but for 
the priestly element in the Wesleyan ministry; that the 
other bodies would go tothe Wesleyans with open arms if 
they would admit laymen into all their courts. There was 
considerable disturbance, but the gentleman had his say, 
and sharp approval was given by the Congress to the de- 
mand for Methodist reunion. The subjects of temperance 
and of gambling were taken up, and a strong paper read by 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes on social morality. There 
was also a paper un peace and arbitration, and the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers spoke upon the industrial question of the 
day. The exercises closed with a communion service, pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of the Baptist 
Church. 


_ 
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.... The Herald and Presbyter calls special attention to 
a paragraph in the report on theological seminaries, adopt- 
ed at Portland. This report deprecates the tendency in 
the theological seminaries to elect to professorships, solely 
or chiefly on account of their scholarship, young men who 
have bad little or no experience as pastors. The report 
urges that so far as possible pastoral fitness be considered, 
and that scholarship be not the only requisite, in view of 
the fact that theological students are to be trained to care 
for souls, as well as to teach and develop the intellect. 











RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE Rev. T. B. Stephenson, D.D., ex-President of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference of England, has declined 
to become the pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church at Washington. He has decided not to leave 
London. 


....Prince Oscar Bernadotte, the second son of the King 
of Sweden, has organized a Total Abstinence Society 
among the soldiers at Carlskrona, and is himself the Presi- 
dent of the Blekinge Province Temperance Union. 


....[t is reported that the question of the Wesleyan work 
in Vienna, will probably be solved by the recall of the 
present missionary, who is a German, and the sending of 
an Englishman who will be under the protection of the 
British Embassy. 


....Dr. L. W. Munhall has closed a series of very suc- 
cessful evangelistic meetings in Dayton, O. The result has 
been 416 additions to the various Churches, including the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran, Episcopalian 
and Roman Catholic. 


....The Executive Board of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society has elected U. S. Indian Commissioner 
Morgan Corresponding Secretary, and H. lL. Morehouse, 
D.D., whom he is to succeed, as Field Secretary. Geveral 
Morgan will enter upon his new duties as soon as he closes 
his present term of office. He has been a pastor and a the- 
ological professor. 

....lt is stated that Representative Butler, of lowa, has 
been making a canvass of the House to ascertain how its 
members stand on the question of keeping the Columbian 
Exposition open on Sunday, and that a poll of 275 members 
out of the 331 in the House shows a majority of three in 
favor of Sunday opening. Hearings on this subject will be 
granted by the House Committee in January. 

....-Alexander Russell Webb, who recently resigned his 
office as United States Consul at Manila to preach Islam- 
ism, says he was converted by a careful study of the Koran 
and the works of its interpreters during his leisure hours 
at Manila. He proposes to devote his life to preaching 
Islamism, and is now in India soliciting funds for sending 
Moslem missionaries to this country. He has already se- 
cured about $25,000 in Bombay, Calcutta, Rangain and 
Hyderabad. He proposes to establish newspaper and lecture 
courses in American cities, and will publish a new trans- 
lation of the Koran. 

....Swedenborgianism and Buddhism are the latest re- 
ligious movements gaining headway in Paris. Several 
hundred of the former have erected near the Pantheon a 
chapel in which a lawyer preaches every Lord’s Day. They 
also publish a journal, in which the appearances of spirits 
are reported. The Neo-Buddhistic fad is fathered by the 
Orientalist De Rosny, and one paper claims 50,000 adher- 
ents. Thecreed demands repentance, love for all creatures, 
including animals, which can be transformed into moral 
beings, and therefore ought not to be killed, Every out- 
ward cult is rejected, but socialistic principles are taught. 
‘*No one is allowed to possess more than he earns by his 
day’s labor,”’ is one of their doctrines, 

....The committee appointed to investigate the financial 
affairs of the Salvation Army has made its report. It 
speaks favorably of the ‘‘ Darkest England ’’ enterprise, 
but qualifies the general verdict of approval with criticism 
to the effect that too much money has been sunk in build- 
ing operations at the beginning of the enterprise. It also 
considers that the property maintained and acquired for 
Salvation Army uses is safe in the control of General 
Booth and his associates, but recommends the appoint- 
ment of independent trustees to hold the real estate and 
stock investments of theSalvation Army in trust as an 
additional safeguard. On the strength of this report, 
General Booth has issued a fresh appeal to the public, 
calling for $250,000 in addition. 

....The Gustavus Adolphus Verein of Germany, which 
for sixty years has been tirelessly at work looking after 
the spiritual needs of the Protestants scattered in predom- 
inantly Roman Catholic sections, now includes 45 Head 
Associations, 1,831 Branch Societies and 483 Women’s So- 
cieties. The income during the past year was 1,171,119 
marks, an increase of 16,251 marks over the preceding year. 
In this respect the Gustavus Adolphus Society offers a 
more favorable report than does the Bonifacius Society, 
the Roman Catholic association that looks after their Dia- 
spora among Protestants. The latter reports an income of 
1,553,079 marksduring 1891, or a decrease of 3,618marks. Both 
societies use their moneys for the erection of 
churches and schools, payment of missionaries, pas- 
tors and teachers, the publication and spread of 
literature, etc. The Gustavus Adolphus Society, with 
the exception of the Evangelischer Bund, is the only asso- 
ciation in which all Protestant Churches of Germany 
unite, the only ones standing aloof from both being the 
strict confessionalists, who have organized their Gottes 
Kasten for Diaspora purposes. Since the organization of 
the Gustavus Adolphus Society 23,600,688 marks have been 
used by it for these good ends. During the past year 1,633 
congregations were supported from these funds, of which 
105 were newly organized. Since the organizations 3,843 
congregations have been aided. Petitions for aid were pre- 
sented from 1,602 localities. 


....A committee of prominent Wesleyans have been in- 
vestigating charges against Prof. W. T. Davison, of 
Handsworth College, England, affecting his soundness in 
the faith. The charges were based on two articles on the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament, published in the 
Zion’s Herald. The committee, of which the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference was chairman, have announced 
that the articles in question “ furnish no ground whatever 
for apprehension that their tendency will be to unsettle 
the minds of careful students of the Sacred Scriptures.” 
On the contrary, the committee believe that their ‘‘inten- 
tion and direct tendency are well calculated not only to 





instruct those who have not themselves the opportunity of 
studying the matters dealt with, but to reassure the faith 
of those who may have had their minds more or less dis- 
turbed by such adverse criticisms as are now current im 
many quarters, and to fortify the minds of theological stu- 
dents and young ministers against the effect of such criti- 
cism.”’ Professor Davison was a member of the Ecumen- 
ical Methodist Conference, held in Washington in October, 
1891, 


....-In accordance with the suggestion of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at its last meeting, 
a conference was held last week at the Bible House in this 
city. The Rev. Dr. Roberts, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, presided, and there were also representa- 
tives from the American Home Missionary Society and the 
Home Missionary Board of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
A general discussion took place, from which it appeared 
that in some towns throughout the West and South,where 
home missionary sucieties were contemplating the found- 
ing of churches, much money could be saved ; in certain 
cases three and four churches of different denominations 
existed or were under consideration, where only one is 
needed. The conference decided that the Western repre- 
sentatives of these societies should be instructed to inquire 
carefully as to the existence of other churches before they 
began work, and to guard against an undue multiplica- 
tion of churches. They decided also that in disputed cases, 
where two or more denominations are desirous of found- 
ing churches in the same town, and neither is willing to 
yield, the matter shall be referred to a conference com- 
mittee on the ground representing all denominations, and 
that they shall decide which one has the field to the exclu- 
sion of the others. 





THE FAMINE AMONG THE LAO. 


BY THE REV, E. B, M°GILVARY, 








It is impossible in a short letter to give any adequate: 
account of the famine from which the Lao people have been. 
suffering this past year. When rice is the only food, an 
almost complete failure in the crop coming after two short 
years leaves the people without any resource; and the dif- 
ficulty and expense of transportation is so great that 
importation on a large scale has been out of the question. 
A kind of tuber that grows wild has been the only tolerable 
substitute for the last four or five months, since the supply 
of bamboo seed has given out ; but many people have been 
driven tu eat even cocoanut husks, which serve to give the 
stomach acomfortable distension until starvation results 
indeath. How many deaths there have been due to star- 
vation it would be rash to guess. They would probably 
number many thousands. In themost destitute places it 
is almost impossible to enter the houses, so sickening is 
the stench coming from the dead, whom the dying have 
not been able to bury, while the highways leading from 
such regions to the less unfortunate provinces have been 
strewn with corpses. Some time ago a woman came to my 
house, who had lost her two little children on the way from 
her home to Chiengmai in search of focd. This was only 
one case out of hundreds. In Chiengmai province at the 
present time, there must be some 15,000 or 20,000 famine 
refugees from the eastern provinces, an immense drain on 
a people who have had about half as much as usual for 
their own sustenance. These refugees go in troops, some 
times numbering over a hundred. At our gate yesterday 
there were over thirty at noon. Fortunately rice here is 
somewhat cheaper than it has been, tho itisstill four times 
its price in good years. 

The Famine Relief Fund, so generously contributed by 
friends at home, has supplied many hundreds with seed 
rice for the coming harvest in Lakawn province, while 
supporting the most deserving and needy at rice kitchens. 
The relief thus afforded has been very great, and yet ten 
times the sum spent would not have sufficed to relieve all 
the sufferers. What is really needed isa better system of 
irrigation. The best irrigated provinces suffered least this 
year, and in those provinces the nobles generally had good 
crops, as they got most of the water. Such acrop as rice 
is more dependent upon water than even wheat, and 
yet perhaps even in the driest years enough rain falls 
to raise a good crop throughout the whole country if the 
water could be kept for gradual use. In a fertile country 
like this,where the yield is not seldom more than one hun- 
dred-fold, irrigation would be a good financial investment. 
The Government should take it up. The revenue from such 
anoutlay would be greater and more lasting than that 
from the teak forests, which are so rapidly wasted. It is 
only fair to the Government to say that news has recently 
reached us that the King of Siam has given about $4,000 for 
the relief of famine sufferers; and it isa pleasure to say 
that the prospect for a good crop this coming year is prom- 
ising. It is less than two months toharvest. Two or three 
good rains within that time will make it a rich harvest in 
many provinces, altho it will take another bountiful har- 
vest in 1893 to restore the country to its normal condition. 

CHIENGMAI, SIAM, October 15th, 1992. 


» 
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....Word has been received from Constantinople of the 
death of Edwin E. Bliss, D.D., the senior member of the 
Western Turkey Mission of the American Board. Dr. 
Bliss was appointed in 1843, and was stationed first at 
Trebizond, then at Marsovan, but has been in Constanti- 
nople for nearly forty years. He has been chiefly engaged. 
in the Publication Department, and has prepared a large 
share of the books and tracts published by the Mission, in 
both Armenian and Turkish. He was also for many years 
editor of the Avedaper, the weekly paper published in 
Armenian, Turkish printed in the Armenian character, 
and Turkish printed in the Greek character. Always un- 
assuming in his manner, he was a man of most excellent 
judgment, and won the esteem of all, while few have been 





loved by his associates as he has been. For some years his. 
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health has been failing, and it is some time since his val- 
ued counsels have been given in the difficult questions 
that are constantly meeting the missionaries at Constanti- 
nople. 


. 


Biblical Usearch. 
THE APOCRYPHAL REVELATION OF PETER. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


FROM the same manuscript in which was found the frag- 
ment of the apocryphal Gospel of Peter, the fragment of 
the apocryphal Revelation of Peter was deciphered and 
pub'ished by M. Bouriant. The text, along with that of 
the Gospel above mentioned, was published at Cambridge, 
England, by J. Armitage Robinson and Montague Rhodes 
James (the Gospel by Robinson and the Revelation by 
James), with hastily prepared, but unusually learned, 
lectures on the same, delivered within three days after the 
text was first seen at Cambridge. The following transla- 
tion of the Revelation fragment is from the text of that 
publication. It will be seen to have many things in com- 
mon with the Revelation of Paul, of which the Syriac 
text was found by Justin Perkins, who published a trans- 
lation in the Journal of the American Oriental Society : 
and the Greek and Latin text found later by Tischendorf ; 
the probability being that the Revelation of Paul is a mosaic 
made up of scraps taken chiefly from that of Peter. The 
lecture of Mr. James who, by the way, had already 
searched for fragments of this Revelation of Peter, and 
found his prediction of its contents closely verified by the 
discovery, shows that the date of this production is 
probably not far from A.p. 160 to 170, and that a large 
number of ancient compositions are apparently indebted 
to it for much of their matter. He is even of opinion that 
many of our teleological ideas come rather from this 
Apocalypse and kindred writing than from the Bible; 
even such lines as 


“ There everlasting spring abides 
And never withering flowers.” 


But perhaps he goes too far; for the Greek and Latin poets 
and philosophers are not wanting in many ideas of the sort 
found in this Apocalypse. At the close of the text Mr. 
James subjoins a number of fragments from other writers 
embodying quotations from the Revelation, more or less 
exact. I translate as follows: 

gees many of them will be false prophets, and will teach 
ways and divers doctrines of perdition; and they will become 
sons of perdition. And then will God come to my faithful ones 
who hunger and thirst and are oppressei, and who prove their 
own souls in this life; and he will judge the sons of lawlessness. 

And the Lord said further, Let us go to the mountain and pray. 
And going away with him, we the twelve disciples besought 
that he would show us one of our brethren, the righteous who 
have gone out from the world, that we mightsee of what form 
they are, and might take courage, and encourage also the men 
that hear us. 

And while we were praying, suddenly there appear two men 
standing before the Lord toward the East, upon whom we were 
unable to look; for there went out from their face a ray as of the 
sun, and their whole clothing was bright, such as never eye of 
man has seen, nor is mouth able to utter nor heart to express the 
glory which clothed them, and the beauty of their appearance; 
whom seeing we were amazed; for their bodies were whiter than 
any snow and redder than any rose, and their red was mingled 
with the white, and I simply am unable to relate their beauty; 
for their hair was thick and luxuriant, and becoming both to 
their countenance and to their shoulders, just as a crown woven 
of nard and divers flowers, or as the rainbow in the air, such was 
their comeliness. 

Seeing then their beauty we were amazed at them, since they 
had appeared suddenly; and coming to the Lord I said, Who are 
these? He saith to me, These are your brethren the righteous, 
whose forms ye desired to see. And I said to him, And where are 
all the righteous, or what is the world in which they are, having 
such glory? 

And the Lord showed me a very great space outside of this 
world, exceeding bright with light, and the air there shone upon 
by the rays of the sun, and the land itself blooming with unfading 
flowers, and full of spices and plants, fair, blooming and incor- 
ruptible, and that bear blessed fruit ; and the color of bloom was 
so great as to extend thence even tous. And the inhabitants of 
that place were clad in the clothing of shining angels, and their 
clothing was like their country; and angels ran about them there; 
and the glory of the inhabitants there was equal; and with one 
voice they lauded the Lord God, rejoicing in that place. The 
Lord saith to us, This is the place of the high priests [or prede- 
cessors 7] of you the just men. 

And I saw also another place over against that one, all squalid; 
and it was a place of punishment; and those who were punished 
there, and the angels who punish, had their clothing dark accord- 
ing to the air of the place. 

And there were some there hanging by their tongue; and these 
were those who blaspheme the way of righteousness ; and beneath 
them was fire flaming and tormenting them. 

And there was a certain great lake filled with blazing mire, in 
which were certain men who pervert righteousness; and over 
them were set torturing angels. 

And there were also others, women, fastened up by their tresses 
above that mire that was b/azing [or, bubbling] up; and they 
were those who had adorned themselves for adultery ; and those 
[men] who had mingled with them in the defilement of adultery 
were hanging by their feet, and had their heads in the mire; and 
all said, We did not believe that we should come to this place. 

And I saw the murderers and those who were cognizant with 
them, cast into a certain place strait and filled with evil reptiles, 
and smitten by those beasts, and thus writhing there in that 
torment; and there were set upon them worms like clouds of 
darkness. And the souls of those that had been slain, standing 
and beholding the punishment of those murderers, said, O God, 
righteous is thy judgment. 

And near that place I saw another strait place, in which the 
gore and the nauseous smell of the tormented flowed down, and 
becaine there like a lake; and there were sitting women with 
the gore up to their necks, and over against them many boys who 
were untimely born sat and wept; and there went forth from 
them flames of fire,and smote the women in their eyes; and 
these [women] were those who had destroyed and made abortion 
of their babes. 

And other men and women were burning up to their middle, 
and cast into a dark place and scourged by evil spirits, and hav- 





ing their inwards eaten by sleepless worms; these were those 
who persecuted the righteous and betrayed them. 

And near them again women and men champing their lips and 
suffering tortures, and receiving red-hot iron in their eyes; and 
these were those who had blasphemed and spoken ill of the way 
of righteousness. 

And over against these again other men and women champing 
their tongues and having blazing fire in their mouth; and these 
were the false witnesses. 

And in a certain other place were red-hot gravel stones,sharper 
than swords or than any spit,and women and men clothed in 
filthy rags rolled upon them, suffering torment; and these were 
the rich, and that had trusted in their riches, and bad not had 
mercy on the orphans and widows, but had neglected the com- 
mandment of God. 

And in another great lake filled with pitch and blood and 
mire, boiling, stood men and women up to their knees; these 
were those who lent and required usury upon usury. 

And there were other men and women hurled down from a 
great cliff; who came tothe bottom, and again were driven by 
pursuers to go up again upon the cliff, and thence they were 
hurled down, and had no rest from this torment; and these were 
those who had defiled their own bodies. . . . 

And beside that cliff was a place full of much fire, and there 
stood men who had made images fora god [or, instead of God] 
with their own hands. 

And with them other men and women having rods and smiting 
one another, and never ceasing from such torment. 

And others again near them, women and men, blazing and 
writhing and frying; and these were those who had left the way 
of God. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 8TH. 
REBUILDING THE TEMPLE.—Ezra 3: 1-18. 


GULDEN TEXT.—They praised the Lord, because the 
foundation of the house was laid.—Ezra 3: 11. 

Notes.— The seventh month.’”’—Tisri, September and 
October. Still in the first complete year of Cyrus, follow- 
ing his incomplete accession year. It had taken them four 
or five months to reach Jerusalem, and they immediately 
set about this work. “ The cities.” —Immediately about 
Jerusalem ; not over all Palestine. * To Jerusalem.” 
—According to the Mosaic command to keep the feast of 
tabernacles, the Jewish Thanksgiving Day, which took 
place in this. autumn month, after the harvest. 
** Jeshua.”’—Or Jo-hua. He was high-priest; and it was 
from this form of the name that the Greek form Jesus 
comes. ———-“* Zerubbabel.”"—The ruler appointed by Cy- 
rus, a descendant of David. “* Builded the altar.’— 
Probably on its old site in the temple ruins: but it was 
built of blocks of stone, not of brass.— “For fear was 
upon them.’’—They were afraid of the heatken people about 
them, and wanted as soon as possible to put themselves 
under the protection of the God of the Jews.———“‘ As it 
is written in the law of Moses.’’—Implying that the Pen- 
tateuch was an old and honored book.- “The daily 
burnt-offerings by number.’—See Numbers 29: 12; 
Levit. 6: 13. “The set feasts.”°—This feast of taber- 
nacles, and the Passover. “The masons and the car- 
penters.”’-—-These men had to be paid, and would include 
some Jews, and probably some hired men from the Pheni- 
cians, ete. ** Meat, drink and oil.’”’°—By “meat” is 
meant food, wheat and barley, which had now been raised 
by the Jews in their first season—for this was now the sec- 
ond year. The men of Tyre were paid in produce, prefer- 
ring that to money. “The grant of Cyrus,”’- 
His special authority. They were no longer free, but 
strictly under the Persian king. “The Levites.”’— 
Their business was religious, and they could be spared 
from the fields to oversee the workmen. “The sons of 
Asaph.’ —-A guild of Levites who were musicians. 
“Sang one to another.’’—In parts, antiphonally. We have 
a psalm such as they used in Ps. 136. 

Instruction.—Those Jews wasted no time in beginning 
their religious duties. It was in the very same year that 
they had begun their journey from Babylonia that they 
set up the altar and begun the work of founding the tem- 
ple. They were like our later Pilgrim fathers, who lost 
no time to build churches and found a Christian college. 
Such a beginning assures a noble State. 

We notice how the clergy and the rulers stood by each 
other. To be sure it was the union of Church and State, 
which we have quite got over now, thank God, in this 
country ; but the principle holds good that a State is 
stable only as the rulers and the religious teachers work 
together, because both are in favor of good morals. 

One of the ressons for hurrying up their religious serv- 
ices was because they were afraid of the enemies about 
them. They wanted to be under the protection of their 
own God by recognizing and worshiping him. This is good 
sense and good politics. God is certainly a very important 
factor in defending a State against its foes. If a people have 
no trust in God they will be likely to be unable to defend 
their liberties. 

We must think of the weakness of this people, just re- 
turned from exile, among foes, dependent on the fickle 
favor of King Cyrus. They needed to depend on God. 

We notice how freely they offered their sacrifices and 
supported their religion by free-will offerings. This is an 
excellent example to us. We arein no danger of giving 
too much to the Church. 

What a formal religion that was, with sacrifices, feasts, 
trumpets and cymbals! Christianity is a vastly better 
religion, one of the heart ; but such a religion of forms was 
needed then, and it served an excellent purpose in a ruder 
age, with many ignorant people amid idolatry. 

Here were the old men looking back and weeping, and 
the young men looking forward and shouting, and both 
too happy for utterance. We are not to blame those old 
men. They were just as earnest as the young men; they 
had sacrificed more. But when they looked on the present 
ruins they could not but weep as the picture rose before 
them of the temple whieh had been destroyed, and the 
independence which had been lost. 















































What singing was that! What triumph and hope! What 
greater reason for gladness we have! We have not that 
material temple, nor the temple of Herod, which was also 
destroyed ; but we have a house not made with hands. 
We are ourselves builded as a temple unto God. The 
spiritual Church is God’s best temple, and Christ is the 
High Priest, and we are all priests and Levites if we only 
will accept the privilege. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 
BARNES, H. W., Newark, N. J., accepts call to Providence, R. £. 
BENNETT, N. E., Bloomington, IIL, called to Wilmington, 0. 
CUBBERLY, James A., New Market, N. J., called to Toledo, 0. 
FULLER, CLARENCE, Watertown, called to Whitman, Mass, 
HICKOK, G. A., Bowman's Grove, Ia., resigns. 
KLINE, GeorGe, Bismarck, N. D., called to Independence, La. 


McKEEVER, F. G., Providence, R. I., accepts call to New Lon 
don, Conn. 


McKILLOP, W. A., Eau Claire, accepts call to Milwauke *, Wis, 

MOSIER, W. J., Ocean Hill ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. ,resigns. 

OSBORNE,.W. T., Byron, Mich,, resigns. 

ROBERTS, E. W., rec. Dec. 18th, Yonkers, N. Y. 

SPENCER, James H., Dillon, called to Butte, Mont. 

RICHIE, C. W., Lake City, la., resigns. 

STRONG, P. B., Malone, N. Y., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, C. F., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Wal 

tham, Mass. 

WOODRUFF, C, W., Clinton Falls, Minn., called to New Lisbon 

is. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

ANPE SON, Davip R., Elkhorn, accepts call to Oconmowve 
8. 

ATKINS, Doane R., Calumet, Mich., resigns. 

BLAIR, Joun J., Andover, Mass., resigns. 

CARR, WILLIAM, West Medway, Mass., resigns. 

Cl rs. WILLIAM F., Short Hills, accepts call to Cha ‘iam, 


DAVIES, Joun L., Scranton, Penn., accepts cal) to Akron, +). 

DAVIS, PeRLEY B., Hyde Park, accepte call to Dorchester, «!iss. 

DEWITT, Tuzopaivus 8., Le Raysville, Penn., called to Brook- 
field, Conn. 

EMMONS, ABRAM §., Morrisville, accepts call to Pulaski, N. Y. 


a CHARLES E., Waverly and Greenwood, called to Have- 

ock, Neb. 

EVANS, W. H., inst. Nov. 20th, Big Lake, Minn. 

FORBUSH, WILLIAM B., Wantagh, N. Y., accepts call to Kast 
Providence, R. I. 

FULLER, Avucustus H., Billerica, accepts call to Easton, Mass. 

GLIDDON, A. P., Appleton, Minn., called to Mi:chell, 8. D. 


Cee, Oaamsae A., Nickerson, Kan., called to Baxter, 
a 


HARDY, MILLARD F., Nelson, N. H., called to Newfane, Vt. 
HATCH, GrorGE B., Lynn, Mass., called to Berkeley, Cal. 


HAY WARD, James W., Morristown, Minn., accepts call to Hay- 
ward, Wis. 


HEBARD, FREDERICK, Sandy Creek, called to Rutland, N. Y. 

HERSEY, Simon B., Ashtabula, 0., called to St. Louis, Mo. 

ae > Lewis W., Denison, Tex., accepts call to Wellesley, 
Mass. 

HILL, W1ILuiaM H., Six Lakes, Mich., resigns. 


HOLBROOK, Davip L., Lake Geneva, accepts call to Fon du 
zac, Wis. 


HOLTON, CHARLES &., inst. Novy. 30th, Eastport, Me. 

HULL, Irvine T., Little Rock, Ark., 

JEWELL, GeorceE C., Cleveland, accepts call to Lewis, La. 
KAYNE, James R., Amboy, IIl., accepts call to Fox Lake, Wis. 
LU PER, Epwarp A., inst. Dec. 18th, Wellaville, N. Y. 

LYON, J. MuNRoE, Whiting, Ind., resigns. 

MARTIN, GeorGE, Atwater, O., called to Cassell, Mich. 
MITLARD, Warson B., St. Clair, Mich., called to St. Paul, Minn, 


*“MYLNE, GrorcGe, Williamstown, Mich., called to Syracuse, N. Y. 


SMITH, W1ILiiaM R., Correctionville, accepts cal] to Orchard, la. 
STAPLES, Jonn C., Harwich, Mass., resigne. 
orev’. WILLIAM F., Freeport, Me., accepts cal) to Saugerties, 


STOWELL, ALEXANDER D., Binghamton. accepts call to Paris, 

TITUS, Herpert R., Allburgh Springs, accepts call to Ver- 
gennes, Vt. 

VAN OMMERAU, H., Laingsburg, Mich., resigns. 

WHEELER, SHELDON H., Waterbury, Vt., resigns. 

WHITING, ELBRIDGE C., Springfield, Mass., accepts call to Min- 
neapolis, Mina. 

WILLIAMS, Jonn H., Kansas City, Mo., called to Redlands, al, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDERSON, J. M., Cincinnati, accepts call to Columbus, O. 

AURINGER, O. C., Northwood, called to Union ch., Troy, N. ¥. 

BLACK, J. G., accepts call to Darlington, Ind. 

BROWN, CHARLES M,, Negaunee, Mich., resigns. 

aaeer. Evuiotr W., Seattle, Wash., accepts call to Detrott, 
Mich. 

CAIRNS, Joun, Breesport, accepts call to Southport, N. Y, 

CURRY, W. W., accepts call to Cong. ch., Canaan Four Cor- 
ners, N. Y. 

DICKEY, D. L., Glenfield, Penn., resigns. 

DAVIES, Joun B., Tyrone, called to New York, N. Y. 

on ~~ New Scotland, N. Y., accepts call to Spokane, 

EDWARDS, CuHARLeEs E., called to Sharpsville, Penn. 


GRAHAM, L, Y., Olivet ch., Philadelphia, called to Market 8q. 
ch., Germantown, Penn. 


HASTINGS, Parsons C., died December 1th, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aged 79. 
aa. W.A., Franklin, 0., accepts call to St. Panl, 
pn. 


IRWIN, Joun C., accepts call to Murdock and Goshen, O. 

JOHNSTON, G. N., Lebanon, accepts call to Pittsburg, Penn. 

KIRKLAND, James, Edwardsburg, Mich., resigne. 

LONG, M. C., Fredonia, accepts call to Topeka, Kan. 

SCOTT, Wavrer Q., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 

TURNER, J. B., Glenshaw, accepts call to Altoona, Penn. 

WELTON, HAxvan P., Detroit, Mich., resizns. 

WILSON, A. B., Edinburg, Ind., called to Hicksville, O. 

wort A, T., Frankfort, Ind., vaiied to Calvary ch., Detroit, 
Mich. 


MISCELLANKOUB. 


BRUN, N. C., Lath., Chicago, Il)., accepts call to Lake Milla, Ia. 

HOWARD, J. F., Univ., Ludlow, Vt., resigns. 

LA pecw, 6. G., Luth., Worcester, Mass., accepts call to Kansas 
ity, Mo. 

PHELPS, A. E., Second Adventist, Brockton, Mass., resigns. 

THAYER, A A., Univ., Albert Lea, Minn., resigns. 

FUTFLS. W. A., Univ., Winchester, N. H., called to Potedam, 


WATERS, Davin, Ref. Dutch, Newark, N. J., resigns. 


WHITE, Henny K., Univ., Strawberry Point, Ia., accepts call to 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Uist of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes recetwed. The in- 
tersts of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
téon of works for further notice. 





POEMS BY WHITTIER.” 


WITH an excellent lifelike portrait of 
the most American of all American poets 
for frontispiece, and printed and _illus- 
trated in the best of taste, we have here a 
book which will be tenderly caressed 
wherever it goes. In itis gathered the 
aftermath of a rich, pure and strong life. 

We say that Whittier is, up to this date, 
the one broadly and genuinely representa- 
tive poet of the people of the Uniied 
States. English critics, who know scarcely 
anything of our country, our people, or 
our manner of life, have assumed that 
Walt Whitman sings the civilization de- 
veloped on this side of the sea. Nocon- 
clusion could possibly be further from the 
truth. But we must not, on the other 
hand, take it for ascertained that Whittier 
represents the whole of America. There 
was little of the West, nothing of the 
South in bim, as regards mere surface 
characteristics, He was a New Englander 
from heart-center to finger-tips. Being 
this, the native flavor of his thought and 
feeling could not lack the earliest and 
most enduring flavor of distinctive Amer- 
icanism. It was, indeed, only as far as 
he was radically a Puritan that he was a 
representative of our civilization ; and to 
do hitn the fullest justice of criticism we 
must admit that he was from first to last 
at once broader and narrower than the 
average standard of American life. As 
an original abolitionist he was a contra- 
diction of himself; John Brown and he 
were as far apart as the poles, and yet as 
close together as peas ina pod. The har- 
vest of death reaped to the music of his 
fervid rhy mes cast a strange glare of blood 
over his Quaker creed; but its results, 
when ripe and garnered, added infinitely 
to the breadth of his spiritual fusion with 
the characteristic sentiments and the 
deeper aspirations of the popular soul of 
our whole country which has freedom for 
ite ideal. Walt Whitman's vision was not 
American, it was pagan; his view of 
freedom was licentious, not in the worst 
degree, but to a very un-American degree, 
and his scheme of life was not rooted in 
the soil of our special civilization. 

Whittier was not merely American, 
however; he was a sane human being, 
which is more than can be truthfully said 
ef many poets; ne had the resources of 
the average man, and he had the genius 
of the singer; these gave him control of 
human sympathy, human love, human 
confidence ; and his song, tho its rhymes 
may be bad and its rhythm sometimes 
halting, is of the kind to find its way 
straight to its mark, .We are apt to over- 
look the elemental virility which is, in 
fact, the secret of power in poetry like his 
—too apt to take his sentiments for senti- 
mentalities, and to say of his supremely 
human utterances that they are the worn 
commonplaces of life. But if his wasa 
popularity based on no sensationalism, 
neither was it a result of mere pandering 
to human weaknesses. He grappled with 
large questions, he cut into hard knots, 
he resolutely stood with his face to the 
coldest winds of opposition. He preferred 
peing right to being musical or to being 
artistically correct. 

In the present volume we have eighteen 
pieces, most of them written by Mr. Whit- 
tier since 1888. They are characteristic 
of him as a poet, simple, straightforward, 
earnest and clear. It would not be true 
to say that they belong among his best 
works. They hint of the extreme age at 
which he had arrived when he wrought 
them, and to us they are dear on this ac- 
count; for they show that to the last he 
was a poet and a man pure and true. 
They are the last leaves of autumn, but 
they are green leaves, fragrant and ten- 
der. Itis with the old sturdy faith and 





*AT SUNDOWN. By JOaN GREENLEAY WHITTIER. 
With Designs by E. H. GARRETT. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


with the old sweetness of trust that he 
sings : 
* But tho I feel with Solomon, 
’Tis pleasant to behold the sim, 
I would not, if I could, repeat 
A life which still is good and sweet.” 

The first poem, “ At Sundown,” which 
gives name to this volume, was with most 
of the others, first printed privately in 
1890, and in the present volume we have 
an augmented and illustrated new edition. 
The pictures, eight in number, are by E. 
H. Garrett, and the poems are on but one 
side the paper. Nothing could be more 
simply beautiful than the little volume as 
a whole. 

We feel that it would scarcely be justice 
to the publishers and others to whom 
copyright belongs for us to make quota- 
tions at length from these pages. Every 
American will wish to buy and keep the 
book ; it will naturally go into every good 
library, and every person will take a 
precious plea-ure in reading it all at a 
sitting as the last golden gleam of a great, 
genial, health-giving sun of song. For 
we do not hesitate to say that John Green- 
leaf Whittier was a great poet, great in 
the best sense of the word. He was, in- 
deed, too great to be a mere artisan in 
verse-making as the thing now goes, and 
his largeness was utterly free from gross- 
ness. In setting himself close to the poor 
he did not make it a matter of egotistical 
boast as did Walt Whitman. He sang 
what he felt to be true, not what he 
thought picturesyue and picturable. Still 
his poems, even these last ones of his old 
age, are full of remarkable sketches. One 

lingers in our mind now, and has ever 
since we first read it: 
“Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 

The songs of boyhood seem, 

Yet on our autumn boughs, 

spring, 

The evening thrushes sing.” 

What could be better than that? Sure- 
ly it is a flash of divine optimism, Only 
true greatness takes old age thus serene- 
ly. 

The demand of certain readers for the 
dangerous stimulus of passion, passion, 
passion, might well be safely tempered 
with an injection of this serene and sted- 
fast spigit of wholesome purity and con- 
tent which lights the embers of eighty 
years in the ‘‘ Burning Driftwood.” 


unflown with 


* As low my fires of driftwood burn, 

I hear the sea’s deep sound increase, 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
The mirage-lifted Isles of Peace.” 

There are two essentials of greatness: 
to know how to live and to know how to 
die. Whittier had both, and his poetry 
shows it as well as his life. 

- > - 

RHODES'’S HISTORY OF THE 

UNITED STATES.* 


No period of American history deserves 
more thorough and discriminating treat- 
ment than the period covered by the scope 
of this work, two-thirds of which is here 
presented. The epoch is one of the most 











dramatic in onr annals. All the passions 
of ancient tragedy are here depicted, 
Men of middle age to-day recall most of the 
events, and wonder at the heroic, which 
hitherto has appeared to them only prosaic 
details of modern politics in a practical 
country. The story is indeed marvelous 
and cannot be too often told to impress the 
youth of the present age, and the citizens of 
the future, at what a cost this present heri- 
tage of freedom has been purchased, 

Ifany fault may be found with the work 
it lies in the attempt, pages 1-95 and 303-383, 
to treat of the early history of slavery in the 
United States and to avalyze its character, 
tendescy and influence, a subject now 
pretty well understood, aud perhaps better 
left for separate treatment. 

In the discussion of the early movements 
against slavery, the only mention of Benja- 
min Lundy is in a footnote (p. 53, Vol. D, 
where we are told “‘ there was a lack of co- 
herence”’ in Lundy’s movement. 

It is well to recall that Jefferson’s ordi- 
nance of 1784 was lost by only one vote, and 
the belief in 1804 that slavery was declining. 
In Mr. Rhodes’s treatment of the Nat,Turn- 
er insurrection, Mr. Garrison is absolved 
from all complicity thereiv ; but no men- 
tion is made of the Buston Negro, 
Walker, whose ‘“‘ Appeal’? (1829) deserves 
all the credit of stirring up the enthusiast 

* HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. By JAMES FoRD RHODES. 


Vol. I, 1850-1854. Vol. II, 1854-1860. Harper Brothers, 
Publishers, 180°. 





Turner. The tribute to the influence of 
William Ellery Channing ino the early anti- 
slavery movement is well put and stated 
nove too strongly. 

Among the topics which are treated at 
length, and yet condensed with admi- 
rable fairness and discrimination, are the 
Annexation of Texas and the Mexican 
War, the Wilmot Proviso test in 1847, 
Taylor's Administration and the Treaty of 
February 2d, 1848, Guaduloupe-Hidalgo. It 
is of this treaty the incident is related in 
which the Mexican representative, referring 
to the fact that the Territory of Mexico was 
free and wishing to preserve that charac- 
ter, desired to incorporate the fact in the 
treaty. But the democratic commissioner 
of that day spurned the idea, stating if the 
Territory were increased tenfold in value 
and covered a foot thick with pure gold, on 
the condition of the exclusion of slavery, he 
would not entertain the proposition or 
think of communicating it to the President. 

Mr. Rhodes has well brought out the 
main characteristics of the Western leaders 
of Whig and Republican opinion from 1840 
to 1860. Here are seen Beston, Lincoln, 
Chase, Giddings, Wade, Zack Chandler, 
Julian and Lovejoy as they appeared to 
their contemporaries. 

Some of them are forgotten to-day, in 
the rush of later events; but their services 
are here set forth with clearness and fidel 
ity. The triumvirate, Webster, Calhoun and 
Clay, are given the importance they de- 
serve, Webster being particularly honored 
with twenty-five pages of eulogy. It is 
doubtful whether the allusions to the 
weaknesses of Webster and Clay are neces- 
sary or whether or not they add to the esti- 
mate of their political careers. If scant jus- 
tice is done to Calhoun, it is perhaps, be- 
cause our author feels this has been done 
elsewhere. 

Of all the public men, Clay seems to 
weigh the least when put into the scale 
by posterity. Nowhere does his influence 
seem permanent or even accountable to 
this generation. One of the greatest charac- 
ters, judged from any point of view, is that 
of Horace Mann, the teacher, patriot, aboli- 
tionist and free soiler. The glimpse one 
gets of him from these pages, shows how 
much there must be behind. 

The enormity of the Fugitive Slave law, 
and its effect upon the North, its vio- 
lations at the North, the Shadrach case 
(where Boston Negroes rescued one of 
their own race), the Jerry Rescue at 
Syracuse, the Oberlin Wellington rescue 
where Charles Langston, not John M., 
as our author seems to think, made a 
brilliant speech, the Kossuth incident, and 
the nomination of Scott are carefully recited. 
There is a dramatic touch in the statement 
that while the salvos of artillery were 
booming the nomination of Scott, Clay was 
dying in Washington, and Webster, disap- 
pointed, broken-hearted, was facing the 
Waterloo of his life’s ambition. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Ostend 
Manifesto, and the desire to purchase Cuba 
for more slave territory, show how dogged 
and determined the advocates of slavery 
were, and how surely they would have suc- 
ceeded had not the free soil and free speech 
and free men idea, met them as doggedly 
and as determinedly from the start, 

Of Pierce’s Administration it is well said ; 








“The domestic policy was characterized by 
an utter disregard of plighted faith; the 
avowed foreign policy was marked by the 
lack of justice as understood by all civilized 
nations of the world.”” One of the most 
valuable portions of this work is the sum- 
mary of the Know nothing movement (1854), 
which specifically set out on a crusade 
against French infidelity, German skepti- 
cism, the Papacy and foreigners generally. 
It is curious to notice how the South 
charged Knownothingism to the Abolition- 
ists, and the Abolitionists and the Free- 
soilers pointed out the fagt that its strong- 
holds were at the South. 

It is noticeable, too, in these volumes, how 
much journalism comes in to confirm his- 
tory. Throughout the period discussed, 
the New York Tribune, Tuk INDEPENDENT 
and the New York Evening Post, the Times 
and the Springfield Republican are the 
most quoted authorities, while Greeley | 
Beecher, Raymond, Bowles and Pike show 
how potent the editor anl correspondent 
have been in molding and making public 
opinion. At the critical period Mr. Rhodes 
gives THE INDEPENDENT the credit of ask- 
ing: ‘Shall we have a new party? The 
leaders for such a party do not appear. 
Seward adheres to the Whig party”; 
and he bears witness to the fact that THE 
INDEPENDENT did not rush headlong into its 
present advocacy of Free Principle. Again 
he says: 


“But with the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise the moral question entered again into poli 





tics. THE INDEPENDENT teemed with articles 
on the subject. Henry Ward Beecher wielded 
his vigorous pen in the service, and inculcated 
without ceasing the Christian duty to liberty. 
Moreover, Beecher and THE INDEP®NDENT com- 
bated the principles and methods of Know- 
nothingism.” 


We find even the conservative Everett 
forced to say: “It bas lately been main- 
tained, by the sharp logic of the revolver and 
the bowie knife, that the people of Missouri 
are the people of Kansas.’ The President 
was distressed by the turns of affairs in 
Kansas and found it difficult to resist the 
persuasion of Jefferson Davis, whose whole 
soul was bound up in the cause of the Mis- 
sourians, Henry A. Wise is credited with 
carrying Virginia by more than 10,000 ma- 
jority and thus killing Know-nothingism in 
the South. 

The incidents are so many and varied that 
space would not suffice to even mention all 
of them; but among those well told and 
worth reading are the election of Banks as 
Speaker, the analysis of the Republican 
Party, the Dred Scott case, the character of 
Lincoln and his debate with Senator Doug- 
las, the Southern Convention, Vicksburg, 
May, 1859, which resolved, forty-four to nine- 
teen, that ‘all laws, State or Federal, pro- 
hibiting the African slave trade ought to 
be repealed,” the John Brown raid aud 
Brown’s martyrdom, the Charleston, Balti- 
more and Chicago Convention, and theelec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, usbering in the 
new era. 


-_—--—_—_ +> --—_—__—_———_ 


DEACONS AND DEACONESSES IN 
CONTINENTAL CHURCH WORK.* 


Eicut thousand deaconesses and two 
thousand deacons are employed in the 
Inner Mission work of the Protestant 
Churches of Europe—the great majority of 
them in Germany and Scandinavia. A 
standard work on deaconesses is that of the 
Rev. Theodore Schaefer, Director of the 
Deaconess Institute in Altona, in three 8vo 
volumes, containing over 900 pages. The 
first volume is given to the History of the 
Woman’s Diaconate; the second, to their 
work in its different spheres ; and the third, 
to Deaconesses in their relation to the 
Mother-House. 

In the second volume, devoted to the con- 
sideration of the deaconess’s work, theau- 
thor treats of itin eight chapters, and from 
astudy of these one gains a reasonably full 
conception of that work and its relations to 
the Church. The first chapter is on the 
rearing and instruction of children, with 
special regard to the moral and religious 
nature. Thechapter bas four subdivisions, 
each covering a distinct sphere, viz.: Day 
Nurseries, Schools for Little Children, Sun- 
day-schools, and the Rearing of Girls. The 
second chapter is on the rearing and protec- 
tion of girls, and discusses Industrial 
Schools, Institutes for Servants, Christian 
Inns for Servants and for Factory Girls, and 
Sunday Societies and Refuges for all Girls 
away from Home. The third chapter is on 
the rescue of the fallen, and treats of 
Rescue Homes for Youtbs, Magdaleniums, 
and Care of the Imprisoned. Chapter four 
is devoted to the rearing and care of De- 
fectives, and discusses Institutes for Idiots, 
for Epileptics, Care of the Blind and of the 
Deaf and Dumb. In chapter five the author 
considers the care of the sick in hospitals, 
and discusses the Hospital Building, the 
Personnel of the Nursing Forces, the Sick 
and their Care, and Special Houses for 
Special Classes of the Diseased. Chapter 
six is a sketch of the Deaconess in the 
Parish,and she is found at work among 
the unfortunate, the poor, the sick, the 
young, the careless, the neglected, etc. 
Help in Timesof Great Natural Need is the 
theme of the seventh chapter, and in it 
there is pictured what the deaconess has 
done, and what she is prepared to doin times 
of war and of pestilence. Chapter eight 
is filled with considerations of the dea- 
coness’s work as related to works of mercy 
in general, and especially as an outgrowth 
of the spirit of Christian love. 

From this brief epitome of the contents 
of this second volume of Schaefer’s very 
complete work, we may infer the great 
reach of the deaconess’s labors. They are 
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to be specially among the helpless and dis- 
tressed classes, and are to follow these sub- 
jects of their care through about every 
possible change of circumstances or of life 
from the cradle to the tomb. The moral 
and spiritual health of all sufferers is the 
deep aim of all these labors. The motive 
to all is the love that is born of Christian 
faith, that would give the Gospel to all 
men, and that would not overlook the 
needy and the suffering who, perhaps, most 
of all need it. 

An idea of the precise aims and works of 
deacons (*‘ Brothers’’) at work in the Prot- 
estant churches of Germany and Scandina 
via may be had best, perhaps, from a study 
of the work done by them in the past. In 
18838, the Rauhe Haus, perhaps the most 
widely known of the institutions in Ger- 
many, which train men for this branch of 
Inner Mission work, issued a volume of 319 
pages (Svo) in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of its existence. In this vol- 
ume the work of the Brothers is treated 
under eight different heads, as follows: 
Rescue Homes, Teachers of the Young, City 
Missionaries, Directors of Christian Inns 
and of Society Houses, Seamen’s Mission 
aries, Colporters and Colonial Preachers, 
Institutes for the Poor and Care of the Sick, 
and among the Imprisoned. 

When that memorial volume was issued, 
404 ** Brothers ” retained a connection with 
the Rauhe Haus. Of this number 12 were 
worn-out and retired in Pensions: 2 were 
ranked as * Free Brothers,” for work only 
in times of special emergency: 41 were 
House-Fathers in Rescue Homes : 57 others 
were assistants in those institutions: 12 
were House Fathers in Orphanages; 12 
others filled like positions in Work-Homes: 
40 were Directors of Christian Inns; 22 
were City Missionaries ; 49 occupied official 
positions in jails and prisons: 40 were 
teachers of youth: 14 were pastors among 
their countrymen in Australia and Amer- 
ica, etc. The spheres of work in which they 
are engaged, and the numbers in each are 
indexes to the manner in which they help 
the Church do her work of love. 
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Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 1881-1891. 

By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Fleming H. 

Revell Company, New York and Chicago. 

Hitherto the results of Mr. W. M. F. 
Petrie’s labors in Egypt have been given to 
the public only in technical form and in 
subscription memoirs—his scientific volume 
on the Pyramids, and the expensive quartos 
issued partly by the Egypt Exoloration 
Fund and partly by himself. But now, by 
a happy stroke, he has put an end to this 
restriction preventing a popular acquaint 

ance with his remarkably fortunate explora- 
tions, by the publication of a short retrospect 
entitled, Ten Years’ Digging in Egupt, 
through the house of Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York and Chicago. In this 
little work he lays aside the learned lan- 
guage of his official reports and speaks to 
the public ‘n simple terms that everybody 
can understand, even a child enjoy, and 
within limits so narrow as to excite rather 
than weary interest. Following the chron- 
ological order of his researches he first re- 
views his examination of the Pyramids at 
Gizeh, where vue would naturally suppose 





his predecessors had left nothing more to 
be done. And yet here he had the problem 
to solve of their actual sizes and hights, as 
well as to coriect several false impressions, 
For example, it was commonly believed the 
entrances tothe pyramids were blocked by 
plugs of stone, whereas in both the Great 
and Second Pyramids he found proof in the 
passages that no such blocks ever existed ; 
these places of entrance had been imagined 
to be concealed, whereas in the Great 
Pyramid and in those of Dashur it is evi- 
dent that a valvular door of stone closed 
the passage, yet allowee of opening at will; 
the pyramids were considered to have been 
built by continuous additions during a 
king’s life, ending only at his death, where- 
as there is no indication of this in any of 
them, and it is clearly disproved by the con- 
straction and arrangement of their interiors 
showing that the plan was entire original- 
ly, and the whole structure was begun at 
once. The sarcophagi are often said to 
have been put into the pyramids at the 
king’s burial, with his body or mummy 
inside ; whereas in the Great and Second 
Pyramids the sarcophagi will not pass 
through the entrance ways, and must have 
been built in. Their exterior casings are 
generally imagined to have been all built 
of red granite in the rough, and cut to the 
slope of the side afterward; whereas the 
remaining blocks of this casing at the base 
of the pyramids Mr. Petrie found to differ 
slightly in angle as they are set side by 
side, proving that they were dressed before 
being ouiltin, Ac l'aois Mr. Petrie recoy- 


ered the upper part of the famous stela of 
Tirhaka, a Ptolemaic shrine, and a large 
number of papyri. At Nebireh he discov- 
ered the long-lost city of Naukratis, with 
its inscriptions, foundations of historic 
temples, and a multitude of fragments of 
vases bearing the oldest-known letters of 
the Ionic alphabet. At Daphna-Tahpanhes 
he reached back to the foundation of Greek 
power in Egypt, and to a point in Hebrew 
history when the modern appellation of the 
place, ‘‘ The Palace of the Jew’s Daughter,” 
had its origin in the arrangement of the 
palace, also, exactly explaining the narra- 
tive of Jeremiah. At Nebesheh he gained 
fresh light on the geoyvraphy of ancient 
Egypt and on the narrative of Herodotus. 
At Elephantine he detected a royal album, 
begun in the fifth dynasty and ended in 
the twelfth. At Thebes be secured nearly 
two hundred casts and photographs of all 
the types of foreign races on the monu- 
ments. At Hawara Mr. Petrie resolved the 
questions about the so-called pyramids, 
penetrated the twelfth dynasty tomb of 
Amenemhat [1], identified the site of the 
vanished Labyrinth, gained a great treas- 
ure in the amulets of Horuta, came upon 
a most unexpected lot of portraits reveal- 
ing the art itself of Greek painting, and 
secured a great quantity of papyri. At 
Illabun he uncovered many finely wrought 
flint tools along with those of copper, when 
bronze was yet unknown, fell in with a 
last will and testament two thousand years 
older than any won before, and proved 
the pyramid to be built on a plan entire- 
ly novel. At Gurob he ascertained a 
fixed date for the earlier stages of the 
civilization of Greece, detected the presence 
of Mediterranean races in Egypt, learned 
how far they imbibed Eyyptian culture 
during their first sojourn on the Nile and 
to what extent their civilization borrowed 
from this source. At Medum Mr. Petrie 
hoped to get back to the beginning of 
things in Egyptian life, letters and archi- 
tecture—only to find thatin this earliest 
period, that of Seneferu in the fourth 
dynasty, the objects used as hieroglyphs 
or signs must have been already long famil 
iar to the people, and the papyrus capitals, 
the fiuted columns, the cornices of ureus 
serpents, the granaries constructed with 
sloping sides—all the essentials of an ad- 
vanced style of building—to be perfectly 
familiar to their authors. and the life. 
along with the art, of that remote age to be 
as far froma real beginning as ever. Mr. 
Petrie is a born explorer, gifted with the 
power of reading the secrets of a mound or 
of a depression in the ground, from the 
surface. There is nothing so attractive as 
success, and the story of his extraordinary 
finds in all their details reads more like ro- 
mance than reality. His relation is made 
still more graphic by one hundred and 
eighteen illustrations. 


Christ Enthroned in the Industrial 
World. A Discussion of Christianity in 
Property and Labor. By Charles Roads. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. 41.00.) The 
value of this book lies in the appeal it 
makes to conscience for the recognition of 
moral and humane obligations in business 
relations, particularly in the relations be- 
tween employé and employer. The author 
depicts with much force and cogency the 
change that would be wrought in the terms 
of the industrial problem by the introduce- 
tion and application of the simple princi- 
ples of Christian ethics and Christian con- 
sideration. On the economic side as a dis- 
cus ion of the principles of the science, the 
book is one of little pretension, and does 
not indicate any considerable or thorough 
acquaintance with this aspect of the sub- 
ject. The Essex Lad who became 
England’s Greatest Preacher is a ‘Life 
of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, brief and 
popular for young people, by J. Manton 
Smith, with thirty-five illustrations of 
scenes and places connected with the great 
preacher. (American Tract Society, New 
York. 75 cents.)———The Christian's Secret 
of a Happy Life. By Hannah Whitall 
Smith. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, #1,00.) The burden of this book 
is the old assurance of our Lord, “that in 
me ye might have peace.’’ The book is 
written in a sweet and sympathetic strain 
with so much of the faith and grace of the 
Gospel in it that to read it carries with it a 
blessing. The author explains ber ideas of 
the Bible teaching, points out the difficul- 
ties and burdens that depress Christian 
life, and rises at last to speak in a tone of 
eloquent confidence of the beatific results 
of the emancipated and inspired life of 
faith. The ouly caution we have to sug- 
gest is that “happiness” in the ordinary 
sense may not always be the same as the 
“pewe"” promised in the Gospel; that 
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the Christian life, and that there are tem- 
peraments which would be plunged into the 
deepest confusion by the teaching to 
expect happiness on earth as the direct and 
necessary result of walking with Christ. 


Praying and Working. Being some Ac- 
count of what Men can do when in Earnest, 
By the Rev. William Fleming Stevenson, 
This is the republication of a well-known 
book by “ The Order of St. Christopher,” 
135 East Fifteenth Street, in this city. No 
change has been made in the well-worn 
plates. The sole new feature is an inter- 
esting introduction by Mr. W. M. F. Round, 
Brother Director of the Burnham Indus- 
trial Farm, and Director of the Order of 
St. Christopher, which, however, offers no 
explanation of the book, and makes no at- 
tempt to bring it down to date, but dwells 
wholly on the more or less irrelevant matter 
of the founding and aims of *‘ The Order of 
St. Christopher.” The old book, Praying 
and Working, tho in sad need of revision, 
will stand on its merits. For the sake of 
the Christlike work it was written to pro- 
mote, we do not grudge the space required 
to call attention to it again. The five bio- 
graphic sketches which compose the volume 
are intended to represent the successive 
stages in the foundation and development 
of Christian institutional reform work in 
Germany. The paper on John Falk pre- 
sents the early and germinal period of the 
work which culminated in Falk's ** Johan- 
In the chapters on Wichern and 
Fliedner we have the sketch of the work 
which resulted in the founding of the 
Rauhe Haus at Hamburg, the Brethren of 
St. Jobn, and Kaixerwerth. The following 
chapter, on Gossner, gives the story of a 
once pro‘nising work inside the Roman 
Church in Sou'h Germany, which unhap- 
pily proved too tree to live in that com 
munion, tho, let us hope, its traces have 
not wholly disappeared from the broader 
Christianity of Evangelical Germany. The 
closing chapter is on the work of Louis 
Harms and New Herimansburg. It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Round, or whoever 
may be responsible for this publication, 
did not edit it to date, but has left it in the 
form given tu it by Mr. Stevenson more 
than thirty years ago. 't should represent 
the Inuer Mission work of Evangelical Ger- 
many at the present time; or, if this 
cou'd not be doae, the author's irrelevant 
and misleading preface should be canceled, 
aud a brief explanation substituted which 
would put the reader and the book in right 
relations. 
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Noteshbya Naturalist. An Account of Ob- 
servations made during the Voyage of 
H. M. S. “ Challenger’’—1872-1879. By H. 
N. Mosely, M A .F.R. S. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 2.50.) This is a new and 
revised edition of a very interesting work. 
The author died in 1891, and we bave in this 
volumea prefatory biographical sketch of 
him. He was a brilliant man who died 
early of overwork. The ‘“ Challenger” 
made a leisurely voyage around the world 
and these notes are deeply interesting, not 
for their minute and painstaking attention 
to details more than for the genius which 
shimmers over them. A portrait of the au- 
thor serves as frontispiec? to the book and 
mang illustrations accompany the text. The 
publishers have issued the volume in a beau- 
tiful style of workmanship.——Leaves 
and Flowers, edited by Mary A. Spear (Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co., 30 cents), isa primer 
of plant study for beginuers in botany, in 
which the elements of leaves and flowers 
are simply explained, the text illustrated 
with very good outline drawings.—— 
Recent Rambles: or, in Toweh with Na- 
ture. By Charles C. Abbot, M.D. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippineott Co) Here is an- 
other of Dr. Abbot’s charming books of out- 
door studies beautifully illustrated. No 
living writer has a better gift than appears 
in this volume, the gift of seeing things 
with interest, and of telling in plain, yet 
engaging terms just what has been seen and 
nomore. This is a good book to handto a 
boy, ortoagirl,with a hint of whatit holds; 
there are health and refreshment in it.——— 
The Beauties of Nature, by Sir John Lub- 
bock (New York, Macmillan & Co., #1.50), 
comesup to the standard of good literature 
joined with rich and varied kowledge of 
Nature. Sir John Lubbock may not be a 
typical scientist, but he is more. Into his 
studies of the world and its elements be 
manages to pour a flood of genuine human 
sympathy. These essays, moreover, are in 
the truest and broadest sense scientific, 
and at the same time as free as possible 
from jargon and dusty allusions. They 
cover a wide reach of observation and 
study, the results of which are lucidly set 
forth in pure English with many accom- 


other volumes, to the earnest student of 
Nature. 


Select Historical Documents of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Translated and edited by Ernest 
F. Henderson, A.B. (Trin. Coll., Hartford), 
A.M, (Harvard). Ph.D. (Berlin). (George 
Bell and Sons, London.) This volume be- 
longs in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, and 
isin the new style which the Bohn library 
numbers are hereafter to wear. It is com- 
posed of very old material, brought togeth- 
er in a manner which, if not altogether 
new, is new enough to make a novel im- 
pression. Having his attention called to 
the great suggestive significance for pur- 
poses of study of the historical docu- 
ments of a period, the author has selected 
the characteristic documents, which, 
more than any others, are connected with 
the life of the Middle Ages from the end of 
the fifth century down to the end of the 
fourteenth, and presented them classified 
and in a good English translation. The 
volume is composed of four Books and an 
Appendix. In the first we have documents 
which affected medieval England, in the 
second we have documents which affected 
the Empire, in the third documents affect- 
ing the Church, and in the fourth docu- 
ments affecting Church and State. The 
brief examination we have been able to 
ive this collection has been sufficient to 
disclose its very great value for the orig 
inal study of medieval history. When the 
student has once overcome that dependence 
on arrangement and finished form on 
which the popular conception of an inter 
esting book depends, and has iearned to 
love most the books which bring him near 
est to the nuggets in the mine, he will 
choose such books as this with eager hand. 
mastered it, he will 
knowledge of the medieval 
world, and have it in better, more usable, 
and more vivid form than he could acquire 
from twenty volumes of the size composed 
in the ordinary way. 


When once he hes 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. issue Beauty of Form 
and Grace of Vesture, an illustrated vol 
ume by Frances Mary Steele and Elizabeth 
Livingston Steele Adams, the larger part 
of the illustrations being by the latter. The 
aim of the book, which is plainly but 
pleasantly written, is to induce women to 
conform to natural and graceful lines in 
figure and dress. The tailor-made costume 
is caricatured, while its attractiveness is 
acknowledged and explained. Practical 
directions are given as to the development 
of the body and the construction of dress 
in the line of beauty and grace. The book 
shows the influence of modern Delsartism 
and of the Chicago dress reform movement, 
as exemplified in its Society for the Pro- 
motion of Physical Culture and Correct 
Dress. Its illustrations of correct dress are 
graceful, its theories physiologically and 
artistically correct; but the best thing 
about the book is that, unlike most trea 
tises on the cultivation of beauty in 
women, it would not, of necessity, occupy 
the remainder of the reader's life to carry 
its precepts into effect.—-—-The Well 
Dressed Woman, by Helen Gilbert Ecob 
(Fowler & Wells Co ), also undertakes to 
enforce the rule of the good, the true and 
the beautiful in dress; but the subject is 
treated mainly from a physiological stand 
point. Its precepts are sound, but its illus 
trations lack artistic attractiveness, and the 
book fails,where the former succeeds, in con 
verting the woman already half persuaded 
todress sensibly. She hesitates, not wishing 
to be a frump: and these physiological and 
sensible dresses do not appeal to her love of 
beauty. But the graceful, original designs 
and the shrewd column of excuses and 
counter-arguments in the former treatise 
cannot fail to make converts. 


Saint Peter and the Firat Yeurs of 
Christianity. By the Abbé Constant 
Fouard. Translated from the Second Edi- 
tion with the author’s sanction, by George 
F. X. Griffiths, with an introduction by 
Cardinal Gibbons. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 2.00.) This is a work of 
no considerable critical value, tho it pre- 
sents the Roman Catholic tradition in a 
gentle, reverent and non-controversial 
style which makes it a pleasing book to 
read. The Roman Catholic theory of a 
supreme apostolate under the lead of Peter 
and gradually limiting itself tothe Petrine 
line is the theory of the book. Peter goes 
to Antioch about A. p. 40 and sets up his 
chair there. So ne two years later, or about 
A.D. 42, he transfers his chair to Rome and 
sets up his episcopate, which lasts about 
twenty-five years, until be is martyred, 
about A. v. 67, or just before the arrival of 
St. Paul. History like this of course we 
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noteworthy bearing on the Anglican theory 
of Apostolic Succession, which is brought 
out very clearly in this work The whole 
Church crystallizes around the Apostles 
and develops from them, 

“ At Ceesarea as well asin Jerusalem, we begin 
to descry something ilke an order of Christian 
Levites, under obedience to the Apostles, and 
giving them active aid. 

“It is not so easy to distinguish the two higher 

degrees of the Hierarchy—the Priesthood and 
the Episcopate. The line of demarcation be- 
tween these two ministries, which later on we 
find so sharply defined, seems hard to trace out 
in the course of the New Testament. In the 
Acts, the early Epistles of St. Paul, and in those 
of Saints Peter and James, the same persons are 
called sometimes Bishops, sometimes Priests or 
Deacons. The name of * Apostles’ is given to 
simple helpers, sometimes to women. Peter 
speaks of himself asa Priest.” 
We know how Roman Catholic scholars 
hope to safeguard their own point in the 
midst of such admissions. They are, how 
ever, fatal to the sacramental theory of 
Apostolic Successior. 

Israel Edson Dwinettl, DD. A Memoir. 
By Rev. Henry E. Jewett, with Sermons. 
(W. B. Hardy, Oakland, Cal. $1.50.) This 
worthy memorial of a man in whom resided 
as much of the pure gold of Christian 
character as in any minister of his day, 
comes from the pen of bis son-in-law, the 
Rev. Henry EK. Jewett, who married Alice 
Hester, the second child and oldest daughter 
of Israel Edson Dwinell and Rebecca, his 
wife. We always go first to the genealogy 
in books of this class, and in this case with 
reason enough: for Israel Edson Dwinell 
came of good Huguenot stock and grew up 
in Calais, Vt., with typical New England 
around him. The engraving in this book 
of the old house that was his home, fairly 
makes our hearts ache with memories and 
suggestions of the scores that are like it. 
Around him was a little town full of boys 
who have been heard of in the world, or if 
not heard of, have perhaps been all the better 
workers, Dr. Dwinell was always, in his 
pulpit and his ministry, a man to whom his 
brethern turned with expectation and con 
fidence. He shonein a brilliant circle of 
Congregational ministers which after 
awhile crystallized into the Winthrop Club 
at Boston. The writer of these lines can tes- 
tify how long his name and fame lived in 
that club after some signs of weakness in 
his lungs had made it a matter of prudence 
to transfer his ministry to California, 
whither in a few years he was to be followed 
by a bright luminary from the same Boston 
circle, the late Dr. A. L. Stone, then pastor 
of the Park Street Church. In California 
again for a time the writer of this notice 
had occasion to see his work and to know 
the esteem in which he was held. He and 
the Rev. Prof. George Mooar stood in a 
class apart, differing greatly in their modes 
of thought, but alike inthe great refinement 
of mind and expression. The few sermons 
printed in this memoir will show Dr. 
Dwinell’s style of thought and of literary 
expression. There was little in him of the 
typical Californian or of the Western man, 
and probably the fact that there was not, 
and that he was valued as representing a 
style of culture of which there was so little 
on the Pacific Coast, became one of the 
strong cords by which he attached the pub- 
Jic to him. 

A Study of the Life of Jesus the Christ, 
which has some new features to recommend 
it, has just come from the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
edited by M. C. Hazard and John Luther 
Kilborn. It is designed for use ia classes 
of all sorts where the Bible is studied, and 
is arranged in three grades. The work is 
chronological in arrangement and done on 
the inductive method. The history is di- 
vided inte four groups: I, The Years of 
Preparation ; Il, The Years of Public Min- 
istry ; III, The Week of Suffering ; and 1V, 
The Forty Days of Resurrection, The 
notes, suggestions and textual helps at the 
opening of each lesson (varied in the differ- 
ent grades), give all the assist:nce a class 
needs. The usual series of questions is su- 
perseded with an orderly and well digested 
scheme of ‘‘examination,’’ followed in a 
suggestive summary, by ‘“‘Themes of 
Thought.” Teachers and students who 
have felt the defects of the ‘‘ International 
Series’? would do well to look over this. 
Each grade has its special editor or editors. 
So far as we have been able to examine the 
series these manuals contain far less pad- 
ding than usual. The whole field has been 
surveyed and mapped out with more than 
the usual sense of proportion and relation. 
Details are treated more judiciously. Minor 
items are not pressed to support maximum 
conclusions, The well-worked line of in- 
ferential exposition is followed with more 
than ordinary jntelligence and caution. 

The general qrrapgement and make-up of 





the book is all that can be desired ; but with 
one serious defect which makes it diffi- 
cult to find what one wants. The outlines, 
general and special, which have to do the 
duty of indices, for there are no other, have 
no page references. They should be supplied 
at once. In fact, we would advise every buy- 
er to take a half-hour and supply this ref- 
erence-paging for himself. It will save 
time and transform the book from a wilder- 
ness to a well-ordered park. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s graceful vivacity does 
not forsake her in The Man with the Pan- 
Pipes, and Other Stories. The illustrations, 
by W. J. Morgan, are fully up to the stand- 
ard of such books for young people. (Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London ; KE. and J. B. Young & Co., New 
York. $1.00.)———-A Merry Heart, by H. 
May Poynter, with illustrations by E. T. 
Wheeler, is another publication of the 
London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. (New York: E. and J. B. 
Young & Co, & cents.) It is a story of the 
Scotch struggle against the Stuarts, and 
has a histerical basis, being founded on the 
memoirs of Lady Grissel Baillie, which, 
with some amplifications, are followed lit- 
erally. They include a number of romantic 
incidents, a flight to France, concealment 
in the family vault, and a good deal of 
sturdy braving of danger for the sake of 
establishing the Protestant succession and 
constitutional freedom in the land,———— 
From the same publishers we have Through 
all the Changing Scencs of Life, a simple 
story by S. Baring Gould of a sturdy Chris- 
tian captain who found the Lord his portion 
in shipwreck and troubles yet more severe, 
and illustrated in his life the hymn he so 
eften sang, and which gave the book its 
title. (KE. and J. B. Young & Co., NewYork. 
60 cents. 


The Roberts Brothers have made a beauti- 
ful little book of the Selections from Isaae 
Pennington, in its spotless white cover, the 
fitting investment of the thoughts of a 
singularly pure and unworldly soul. Isaac 
Pennington was born in London about 1617, 
son of an elder Isaac, who in his day was 
for many years alderman, twice Mayor of 
London and a noted member of the Long 
Parliament. He joined the Friends in 1658, 
and took gladly and with great peace of 
mind the sufferings that came in conse- 
quence. ‘His letters are very striking as re- 
flecting the writer’s absolute unworldly de- 
votion. They do not rise in bold flight nor 
on such stcong wing as the ‘‘ Imitation,” 
nor have they the literary charm or prose 
rhythm of that immortal book ; but other- 
wise there is much in them to recall the 
monk of Kempen. To read them is as far as 
elcvation above the world goes, to repeat 
Paul’s experience and be caught up into 
Heaven. The'voice that speaks in them is 
heard sometimes in prison avd very often 
in fiery trial, but speaks always in the 
same tone of peace and faith which we hear 
in this letter to one Sarah Bond : 

“Tam thy friend, and adear lover of that tn 
thee which desires the Lord; and O that that 
might come up in thee, and be severed from the 
earth, that thy soul may live.” 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. 75 cents.) 

Love Songs of English Poets, from A.p. 
1500 to A. Db. 1800, with notes. By Ralph H. 
Caine. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$2.00.) This is not, and is not intended to 
be a complete collection of English love 
songs produced during the three centuries 
previous to 1800, but it is an anthology of 
choice selections which represent the entire 
series produced in that period with exam- 
ples of the best. It is naturally strong in 
selections from Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
and Robert Herrick; but tho these lyric 
writers are represented with more examples 
than any of the others, they are also the 
ones who suffer most from omissions. The 
collection is rich in selections from the pre- 
Shakespearean lyric writers. Beginning 
with John Skelton we have the long list of 
Sir Thos. Wyatt, Henry Howard, Nicholas 
Grimald, Harrington, Edward Vere, Gas- 
coigne, Barnaby Googe, George Peele, 
Spenser, Raleigh, Lyly, Sydney, Greville, 
Humphrey Gifford, Breton, Constable, 
Thomas Lodge, Watson, Greene, Daniel, 
Marlowe, Sylvester, Michael Drayton till 
we come to Shakespeare. The collection ends 
with this century in Charles Jeremiah 
Wells, born in 1800. We have no other col- 
lection which covers exactly the same 
ground, certainly none that compares with 
this in the elegance of its selections. The 
poems are published in a style worthy of 
their character, a style of rich but simple 
elegance. 


Babylon and Nineveh through Ameri- 
can Byes. By Sullivan Holman McColles- 
tey. (Universalist Publishing House, Bos- 
fon, cents.) Foran experience there ip 





nothing like the surprise and delight of 
witnessing for the first time very ancient 
things ; but an observer's surprise and de- 
light are not the best assurance of a good 
book. This seems to have been Mr. McCol 
lester’s preparation. The inspiration of very 
ancient novelty and the surprise of new ac- 
quisitions carries him on in a glow ; but it 
leaves the reader to get what good he can 
in such deliciously frank passages as this 
(p. 70): 

“Tecan but recount myself fortunate in meet- 
ing in this country Mr. E. A. W. Bridge, M.A., 
one of the best Oriental scholars of the age. 
From him I learned that Nebuchadnezzar was 
succeeded by his son, Evil-Merodach.” 

—Christmas Stories from French and 
Spanish Writers. By Antoniette Ogden. 
(A.C. McClurg & Co , Chicago, $1.25.) These 
stories are not meant for children. They 
are French in style, not exce; ting those 
that come from Spanish authors, full of 
bright fancies, lively, amusing examples of 
deft literary workmanship, and, of course, 
very un-American in tone and coloring. 
Carmen: Tie Song of the Toreador, 
illustrated by Frank M. Gregory (Bren- 
tano’s, New York), is a pleasing series of 
Spanish illustrations to a well-known and 
spirited song. 
both printed. 





The words and music are 


A Christian Business Man, 
of Deacon C.F. Gates, By his son, Caleb 
Frank Gates. (Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. 31.00.) This is the Life of one of 
those noble men who bave come from the 
New England stock and been trained in the 
Congregational churches. Like the great 
majority of his class, he was born in simple 
circumstances and worked his way up till 
finally he made his flight from New Haren 
to Chicago in 15538. There he was at last 
associated in business with EK. W. Blatch- 
ford, Esq., a kindred spirit, and achieved a 
great success as a business man. He died 
in 18), leaving behind him substantial mon 
uments of bis energy and public spirit in 
the churches and enterprises he had so long 
and so efficiently aided. For more than 
thirty years he had shone among the hon- 
ored and influential men of his adopted 
city. His highest honors and greatest 
usefulness came to him as a Christian man. 
The mission among the Bohemians ip Chi- 
cago, for example, owes its great and singu- 
lar success to him. He was one of those de- 
voted men who did not pay money as the 
substitute for personal devotion, but gave 
his time and personal “nergy to religious 
work, and without stint. The Life before 
us is written by his son, and is a monument 
every way worthy of the man it commemo- 
rates. 


Biography 


Heinrich Heine: His Wit, Wisdom, Poe- 
try. Edited by Newell Dunbar. Preceded 
by the Essay of Matthew Arnold, with II- 
lustrations. (J. E. Cupples Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) Heine is perhaps the very best 
poet of modern times to show up well in an 
anthology. He abounds in gems of prose 
and verse. His literary finish is perfect. 
His wit is not a whit behind, and above all 
he was able toshoot the brilliant light of 
poetic genius through every one of his 
gems. This compilation is a museum of 
such gems. Among them are a fair num- 
ber ot his best-known songs and lyrics, and 
for his introduction Mr. Dunbar has chosen 
probably the best and most appreciative 
essay ever written on Heine, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s, in which he takes boldly the posi- 
tion that Heine was the true continuator of 
Goethe, and that Carlyle exaggerated the 
Romanticists, Tieck, Novalis, and Jean 
Paul Richter.- Lyrics and Ballads of 
Heine and Other German Poets, Trans- 
lated by Frances Hellman, «(G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) It is an- 
other testimony to the power and genius of 
Heine as a lyric poet that in the volume 
named above two-thirds of the entire collec- 
tion emanate from him. The remaining 
one-third is devoted to lyric selections from 
Goethe, Geibel, Uhbland, Freiligrath, Rii- 
chert, Moericke and Chamisso. The transla- 
tions, especially when we take into account 
the difficulty of them, deserve bigh praise. 
They have the dainty lyric step, and sing as 
they flow in meter. 





Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems. 
By William Watson, (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $1.00.) This 
little volume, handsomely printed in old 
style, reproduces the second edition of 
this rising young English poet’s poems. Two 
pieces printed in the First Edition are with- 
drawn. Four not included in that edition 
are inserted. We regret to note that it does 
not contain ‘‘ Lachryme Musarum and 
Other Poems” which have been published 
in England and are already noticed in the 
English reviews. Poetry of the Gath 
ered Years, Compiled by ‘M, H," (A. O, 








McClurg & Co., Chicago. #1.00) We are 
not quite sure that we have solved the rid- 
dle of this compilation. It is apparently 
made in five groups to represent the differ- 
ent periods of life each with its sheaf of 
poems. It is not a commonplace collection 
but composed of poems selected with much 
good taste by a compiler who reads all the 
current verse and chooses well,—— 
by Helen Jackson. Illustrated, (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. &3.00.) These poems de 
serve the fine setting they receive in this 
volume where they are published with all 
the honors of solid paper, good type and 
copious, refined illustration. 


Poems 


Japan in Art and Industry, With a 
Glance at Japanese Manners and Customs, 
By Félix Régamy. Authorized translation 
by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon- 
Sheldon, with one hundred designs by the 
author. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.75.) The French origiual of this work 
has been much praised in France, It is very 
complete in its survey of the products and 
industrial processes of Japan and presents 
a condensed summary which can hardly be 
surpassed of the natural and industrial 
products of that country of the arts and 
processes employed by the people in stone, 
metal and wood-work, in potteries, textile 
fabrics, lacquer and all sorts of decorative 
work, and graphic arts, with ‘ glances,” as 
the translators describe them, at the food 
production and preparation, the manners 
and customs of the people, their houses, 
gardens, and some little attempt to describe 
the language. M. Régamy is inclined to 
place the Japanese on a plave of art where 
they rather more than hold their own in 
comparison with Europe and even, perhaps, 
with classic times. The poorest part of the 
book is where we should naturally expect 
to find it, in the brief allusions to the recent 
history of Christian missions and the spread 
of Christian civilization in Japan. These 
parts of the book are not worth reading. 


Three Plays. By W. E. Henley and Rob - 
ert Louis Stevenson. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.00.) A good deal of 
life is embodied in these rather jerky and 
spasmodic, not to say scintillant,, little 
dramas; but the life is mostly gruesome 
on one hand or flippant on the other. A 
certain facility in what we may call per- 
sonal pyrotechnics and an aptitude for 
covering disgusting details of villainy wita 
the diamond-dust of brilliant style, are the 
chief badges of distinction here displayed. 
The first play is particularly an exhibition 
of ruffians of the lowest order. One quits 
it dripping with the bloody spray of black 
murder unrelieved by any appeal to his 
human sympathy. Neither Mr. Henley 
nor Mr. Stevenson is wanting in pic- 
turesque and attractive qualities of genius. 
No matter what these men do they show 
off these qualities; but it is plain that 
writing plays is tho especial forte of neither. 
Often the wit and humor exhibited are as 
fine as split silk, and then again they are 
much oftener as coarse as bagging twine. 
Somehow as we read we are too well aware 
that here is nothing but print, that the 
scenes are on paper, that there is nothing 
genuinely human in the book, but only a 
literary presentiment. 


Impartial Investigation into the Reason- 
ableness of the Doctrines of Christianity. 
By Prof. Emil Schultz. (Lutheran Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia. $1.25.) ‘This 
is a book of great reasonableness and just 
considerations. The author’s ground is 
serious, frank, sympathetic, intelligent aud 
scholarly. His book willdo good we are sure. 
The Bible Doctrine of Prayer. By 
Charles E. Simmons. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 75cents.) The whole 
subject of prayer is discussed on its practi- 
cal side in this little volume with consider- 
ate apprehension, good sense and reverent 
submission of all to the arbitrament of 
Scripture. Its suggestions are excellent. 
Questand Vision: Essays in Life and 
Literature. By W. J. Dawson, author of 
“The Church of To-morrow.” (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. 90 cents.) This is a 
very readable popular collection of essays 
on certain aspects of modern poetry and 
fiction as represented by Shelley, Words- 
worth, Longfellow and George Eliot. The 
essays are popular in form, and deal particu- 
larly with the literary pessimism of the 
age, 








New Commentary on Acts of Apostles. 
By J. W. McGarvey, A. M., Professor of 
Sacred History in the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. VolumelI. (The Standard 
Publisbing Company, Cincinnati. $1.50.) 


This is the final revision of the author « 
Commentary on the Acts and is based upon 
broader exegetical studies and particularly 
the personal inspection of Biblescenes in the 
Holy Land and the many re-examivations 
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required for the preparation of a volume on 
the “ Lands of the Bible.” In substance 
the Commentary is essentially a new work, 
so many and so great are the changes and 
advances made in the almost thirty years 
which have intervened since the first edi- 
tion in 1863. The old form is retained, of 
continuous exposition. We do not find 
anything novel in the book which requires 
particular notice. It is done with good 
sense, intelligence, and pious reverence on 
the lines of the theology of the Chri-tian 
body to which the author belongs. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a volume 
of Histortcal and Political Essays, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, selected from the mag- 
azines and reviews where they originally 
appeared, The first three are on Wm. H. 
Seward, James Madison and Gouverneur 
Morris. Four of the remaining papers dis- 
cuss the burning questions ** Why Patron 
age in Office is un-American,” * Parlia- 
mentary Obstruction in the United States,” 
‘Parliamentary Minorities”? and ‘ Party 
Allegiance.” The most striking essay in 
the ccllection is that on the distribution of 
“ Ability in the United States.” The very 
remarkable concentration shown on New 
York and New England has provoked more 
or less reply to this essay. No one has, 
however, attempted to meet its statistical 
tabulations, which therefore stand and pres- 
ent much food for reflection for those who 
are able to understand them. 


The Good Things of Life, from the ninth 
series of these witty trifles selected from 
the columns of Life aud published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. (New York 
$2.00), Volumes XXX VIIFand XX XIX 
of those delicicus diminutive publica- 
tions, the ‘“‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” are 
Deutsche Volkslieder. A Selection from Ger 
man Folksongs. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes (but without music), by Horatio 
Stevens White, Professor of German Lan 
guage and Literature, Cornell University, 
and The Wit and Wisdomof Charlies Lamb 
with Anecdotes by his Contemporaries, 
Selected and arranged by Earnest Dressel 
North. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
S1L.50 each). The little “‘ nugget’ is com 
posed of selections rich and racy, crowned 
with a full of sheaf of anecdotes, all good 
tho not all new,*by any means. 


On Wheels and How I Came There. By 
Private W. B Smith, of Company K, 14th 
Illinois Volunteers, isthe story of a plucky 
boy who enlisted when he was but fifteen 
years old, and completed his two years of 
hard campaigning in the field, in battle, as 
soldier and pioneer, and of suffering from 
sickness and wounds. He gained his hon- 
orable discharge before he was seventeen 
years old. The story is a plucky one, and 
will interest plucky boys. (Hunt & Eaton. 
New York. 41.00.) 





Porter & Coates (Philadelphia, $2.50) re- 
produce a handsome edition with thirty 
heliotype illustrations of the local scenery 
of Hyperion; A Romance, by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. The edition is made on 
good solid paper, well printed in 12mo size, 
well bound and put up ina handsome box. 

— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Academy ‘reports that the Eny- 
lish IUustrated Magazine will shortly 
change hands, passing with the March num- 
ber from Messrs. Macmillan & Co., to the 
charge of Mr. Edward Arnold. 





..Good Form will print as a serial a 
story of adventure in Florida in the seven- 
teenth century, entitled ‘‘ Love and Loyalty 
at War,” by Mr. Clifford Lanier, of Georgia, 
brother of the late Sidney Lanier. 


...»Mr. Merwin Marie-Snell, of Washing- 
ton, proposes to issue a bi-monthly maga- 
zine to be called The Oriental Review. It 
will be devoted to the history and politics of 
the East, as is indicated by its title. 


-Articles by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale upon ‘ Harvard College Fifty Years 
Ago,” and “New England Towns Forty 
Years Ago,” will be published in the New 
England Magazine during the coming year. 


..An early number of The Century will 
contain ‘‘ A Defense of Russia,” by the Sec- 
retary of the Russian Legation at Washing- 
ton, against criticism on matters of inter- 
nal administration, notably the expulsion 
of the Jews. 


.... Longmans, Green & Co. are beginning 
to print a new edition of “‘ A History of the 
Great Civil War, 1642-1649,” by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, LL.D., uniform with the 
cabinet edition of the ‘‘History of England,”’ 
by the same author. 


...,The famous Riehm Handiworterbuch 
of biblical antiquities has, since the death 


of the auttior, passed into the editorical 





care of Professor Dr. Fried. Baethgen, of 
Greifswald. A new and thoroughly revised 
edition fully up to the requirements of the 
times has just been issued. 


-Including volumes of newspapers, 
magazines and similar publications, the 
pre s of Russia, during the year 1891, issued 
9,053 works. Of these 6,588 were in the 
Russian language, the others in German, 
Hebrew, Polish and other tongues, The 
literary statistics of Finland are not in- 
cluded in these data, 


.In the old Zwickau Library, in Saxony, 
which is the greatest storehouse in all Ger 
many of manuscripts and documents from 
the Reformation period, and in which new 
“finds” are constantly being made, no 
fewer than 4,000 letters from prominent 
actors in the great revolution of thought 
at the beyinning of the sixteenth century 
are now stored up. 


-Of the Deutscher Worterbuch, by Dr 
Moritz Heyne, Ordinary Professor in the 
University of Géttingen, published by 8. 
Hirzel, of Leipzig, the first half of the 
second volume has appeared, covering the 
ground from H. to Licht. The famous 
Germanist and co-editor of Grimm’s lexicon 
presents in this volume the results of his 
ripe studies not only from an etymological 
point of view, butin the separate articles 
offers a wealth of passages from the best 
authorities in German literature that make 
this work one of the very best of its kind. 


-The great publishing house of F. A. 
Brockhaus, ia Leipzig, bas issued * Hein 
rich Schliemann’s Selbsthiographic,” com 
pleted to the time of his death. It is edited 
by Sophie Schliemann. It contains an ex- 
cellent portrait of the author in heliogray 
ure and ten illustrations. Tre substance 
of this autobiography, in so far ay it ema 
nated from the pen of the discoverer himself, 
was already contained in bis ‘“‘Ilios.” The 
completion, by the request of Schliemann 
bimself, was intrusted to Dr. Alfred Briick 
ner, who was an intimate friend of the de 
ceased savant. 


uence A new critical commentary on the 
Old Testament is being published under 
the general editorial supervision of Profess 
or Nowack, of Strassburg. by Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, in Giéttingen. Isaiah. by 
Dubun, of Basel, and Psalms, by Baethgen, 
of Greifswald, have appeared. The object 
is to furnish in compact brevity the results 
of recent critical researches in a manner 
that will be interesting and useful not to 
the specialist so much as to the general 
student. The series is named ** Handkom 
mentor zum Alten Testament,’ and is the 
Old Testament counterpart to the four- 
volume New Testament commentary pub 
lished by Mohr, in Freiburg, i. B. 


.-An article of more than ordinary in- 
terest in the line of curious and rare infor 
mation is found in the Allgemeine Mis 
sions Zeitschrift of Dr. Warneck, for No 
vember. It is entitled “‘*The Religious 
Tract Literature of the Chinese,” and the 
author is Pastor E. R. Eichler, formerly a 
missionary in China, and known for years 
as a thorough specialist in Chinese litera- 
ture. This class of literature, which exists 
in large abundance and exerts a remarkable 
influence on the spiritual and intellectual 
life of the Chinese, is called Kuen-shi-wén— 
i.c., Literature Aiming to Admonish the 
World. It is generally written by stu- 
dents preparing for examination, and is 
intended to win the favor of the gods from 
their rigorousness by the discussion of a re- 
ligious or moral theme. It abounds in 
sayings of practical wisdom. The article 
in question gives lengthy extracts from the 
chief specimens of this class. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Comedy of Twelfth Night; or, What you 
wih, By William Shakespeare 4x5, pp 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago Ameri- 

¥, Book Co.. . #0 2 


Tuesday Afternoon Talks. By ( maaan Cc Cullis, 
5. pp. x, 1%. Boston: Willard 
Tract Kepository. ves . 050 
My Three Legged Story. Teller. By Ade Jaide 
Skeel. Illustrated. S¢x644, pp. 43. Phil 
delphia, Penn.: Kufus ©, Hartranft...... ... 
Wedded by Fate; or, Sister Angela. By Mrs. 
Georgie Sheldon. 7%4x5'4, pp. vi, 421. New 
eo is Se By Cine nccccctccccsecczcces 150 
Poems of Giosué Carducci. Translated with 
Two Introductory Essays. By Frank Sewall. 
8x54, pp. 135, The same............--.---e000+- 1580 
“ Perchance to Dream,” and Other Stories. By 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 75¢x5, pp. 20. The 1s 
Cycle- patency Drill Regulations. Prepared by 
. Brig. ar Ordway. Adopted March 
q pp. xii, 70. Boston: Pope 
Gonuiactertes aio beerecconsae eesserscousegnces 
ae in _—. aenge Tet = oe. 
ul Carns. 844x544, pp cago, 
The Open Court Publishing Co................ 10 
Life and Sylvia. A Christmas Journey, By 
Josephine ae, | a rated by we my 
Wende]l Hantin x54, pp. 5, New 
York: The Unit States Book Co.... 
Rutagtes € m Le Capttetee, Phamphile. Par 
plese ndre Dumas. Edited, with Notes, by 
ward EK, Morris, M.A. @x4. pp. xvi, 1 
New York ; Longmans, Green & Ri viiewsces 0 
E nates from Le Comte de Monte-Oristo. Par 
- lexandre Dumas. II. The gig eH 
Edited, with Notes, by D. itchin, 
BAMO--csieriiverrs OM 








MA, 6x4, PP, XU, 4, The 





Twelve English Auipereses. By L. B. Walford. 
T4x'4, pp. MO. The sa gebeeldecquectinensett 13 

Nicholas Ferrar. By oo oo T. T. Carter, 
M.A. 8%x5, pp. xxvi, 31. The same. 

The Winter Hour, and Other Poems. By Rich- 
ard Underwood Johnson. Ti¢xé%, PP. viii, 
87. New Yor’: The Century Co 

Her As riend’s Lover. By Sophia May. Tax PP. 

. Boston: Lee & Shepard on 

Prane is Drake. A Syessts of the Sea. Ry s 

Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. Sx644, pp. vil, a. 
Boston and New York. ‘Houghton, MiMin & 
Bois: wesnccccaverwscusetevecesueuness 12 

The Mother, ‘and Other Poems. By Ss. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D .D. 9x64, pp. iv, @. The 
same 1% 

Stories from Indian Wigwams and Northe rh 
Cam p-Fires By Egerton Kyerson Young 
&xig, pp. 8. New York: Hunt & Eaton .. 13 

John ¥ yelif, By Lewis Sergeant. 7%4x54¢, pp. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.... 150 

A Pica for the Sabbath and for Man. By the 

J. Bittenger. 7i¢x5, pp. xiii, 236. 
—, and Chicago Congregational Sun- 
day-Schoo] and P ublis shing Society 125 
Narcissus and Other Poems, By Walter Malone. 
T%4x5, pp. 11s Philadelphia, Penn B 
Lippincott Co 

A Sketch of the Lives and Missionary Work of 
the Kev. Cephas Bennett, and his Wife, 
Stella Kneeland Bennett. 8 ISM. By Rath 
Whitaker Ranney T4exd'g, pp. M2 New 
York, Boston and ¢ hic ago 


Junior Sengs. A Collection of Sacred Hymns 
and Songs for Use in Meetings of Junior 
Societies, Sunday-Schools, etc. Committee 
on Selections: Wm. 8S. Ferguson, Isaac P 
Black. Musical Editors: John RK. Sweeney, 
Wm. J. Kirkpatrick. 74x5%, pp. h2. Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: John J. Hood 5 

The Prison Question. By Charles K. Ree ve. W% 
x64z, pp. 19. Chicago, IL: Knight & Leon- 
ard Co 

A Handbook of the History Organization and 
Methods of Work of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Edited by H. S. Ninde, J. T 
Browne, and Erskine Uhl x5, pp. xil, 448 
New York: The lnuternati ona Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Asseciation 
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2 THE JANUARY ST. NICHOLAS 4 
@ contains the first of several short ¢ 
@ stories for boys and girls which Rud- 
6 yard Kipling is writing for r 
é 9 
‘ ; , 
$ St. Richolas. 
2 It is ealled ** The Potted Princess,” ? 


and is illustrated by Birch. This § 
> number of ST. NICHOLAS contains 
also an illustrated article on BostTon 
) by T. W. Higginson, the first of a 
) series on leading American cities 
> written by well-known residents 


A GREAT YEAR | 


of St. NICHOLAS is just beginning. f 
( No home where there are children § 
ean afford to be without this * best 


of children’s magazines.” 


FRE 


On and after the issue of the 
January ST. NICHOLAS 
(Dec. 27th) new subscribers 
@ who subscribe for one year, beginning 
@ with January, will be entitled to receive 
@ the November and December numbers 
@ FREE OF CHARGE, and thus begin the 
‘ volume and get first chapters of all the 


( 
serial stories. Remit the price, $3.00, } 
to the publishers, or subscribe through r 
dealers who are authorized to receive b 
¢ subscriptions on these terms and to for- , 
ward the names of subscribers to the ’ 

( 
. 
{ 
: 
: 
4 
( 


© publishers for the free numbers. 
This offer applies only to NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS on and after Dec. 27, 1802. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 
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ONE OF 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Silver Cross Calendar for 1893 


Published by the CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
THEINTERNATIONAL ORDER OF THE 
KING'S DAUGHTERS AND SONS, In de- 
sign and method of handling its subject, it is unlike 
any other calendar ever published. It t# issued in 
the form of a Missal, printed in gold, # Iver, blue, 
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cidents in the scubbernty ,t= SF advance of 
science 


Marriage and Kinship among che Ancient 
Israclites. By Colonel A. B. r Presents 
evidence to show that the Isr: — practiced 
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(with Portrait 
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TEN PASTELS IN SONG—Sy A. A. Sew- 
all. A collection « - ve rit: ab vd gems of song, pub- 
lished in exquisite pr »$1.25 DAMM'S 
PIANO SC HOOL- ‘Thy en tave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—Wy George F. Root, A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
*The Haymakers,”’ d of about the sam 
grade of difficulty; pr .7scts.§ GARNERE D 
GEMS—By H.R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
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dealing with the prin« -~ events of the lite of 
the great discoverer « Americas; price, 78 cts. 
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TLE SACRED SONGS. fh J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones’? of the Sunday- 
School; price ets ROoOT’S HARMONY 
AND COM POSITION iy G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions 
etc., to the writing x of four- part harmony in chora 


form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—Wy T.M. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention @ our Ust af “ Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equiwaisn! to 
thew publishers for ali potumes recetid The tn 
torsts of our reade:) whi guide wa tm the seiec- 
thon of works for further nerice. 


POEMS BY WHITTIER." 


Wrru an excellent lifelike portrait of 
the most American of all American poets 
for frontispiece, and printed and illus- 
trated in the best of taste, we have here a 
book whick will be tenderly caressed 
wherever it goes. In it is gathered the 
aftermath of a rich, pure and strong life. 

We say that Whittier is, up to this date, 
the one broadly and genuinely representa- 
tive poet of the people of the United 
States. English critics, who know scarcely 
anything of our country, ovr people, or 
our manner of life, have assumed that 
Walt Whitman sings the civilization de- 
veloped on this side of the sea. Nocon- 
clusion could possibly be further from the 
trtith. But we must not, on the other 
hand, take it for ascertained that Whittier 
represents the whole of America. There 
was little of the West, nothing of the 
South in bim, as regards mere surface 
characteristics. He was a New Englander 
from heart-center to finger-tips. Being 
this, the native flavor of his thought and 
feeling could not lack the earliest and 
most enduring flavor of distinctive Amer- 
icanism. It was, indeed, only as far as 
he was radically a Puritan that he was a 
representative of our civilization ; and to 
do him the fullest justice of criticism we 
must admit that he was from first to last 
at once broader and narrower than the 
average standard of American life. As 
aa original abolitionist he was a contra- 
diction of himself; John Brown and he 
were as far apart as the poles, and yet as 
close together as peas in a pod. The har- 
vest of death reaped to the music of his 
fervid rhymes casta strange glare of blood 
over his Quaker creed ; but its results, 
when ripe and garnered, added infinitely 
to the breadth of his spiritual fusion with 
the characteristic sentiments and the 
deeper aspirations of the popular soul of 
our whole country which has freedom for 
its ideal. Walt Whitman’s vision was not 
American, it was pagan: his view of 
freedom was licentioug=not in the worst 
degree, but to a very im-American degree, 
and his scheme of life was not rooted in 
the soil of our special civilization. 

Whittier was not merely American, 

however; he was a sane human being, 
which is more than can be truthfully said 
of many poets; he had the resources of 
é@he average man, and he had the genius 
of the singer; these gave him control of 
human sympathy, human love, human 
cenfidence ; and his song, tho its rhymes 
may be bad and its rhythm sometimes 
* halting, is of the kind to find its way 
straight to its mark. We are apt to over- 
look the elemental virility which is, in 
fact, the secret of power in poetry like his 
—too apt to take his sentiments for senti- 
mentalities, and to say of his supremely 
human utterances that they are the worn 
eommonplaces of life. But if his was a 
popularity based on no sensationalism, 
neither was it a result of mere pandering 
to human weaknesses. He grappled with 
large questions, he cut into hard knots, 
he resolutely stood with his face to the 
coldest winds of opposition. He preferred 
being right to being musical or to being 
artistically correct. 
In the present volume we have eighteen 
pieces, most of them written by Mr. Whit- 
tier since 1888. They are characteristic 
of him as a poet, simple, straightforward, 
earnest and clear. It would not be true 
to say that they belong among his best 
works. They hint of the extreme age at 
which he had arrived when he wrought 
them, and to us they are dear on this ac- 
count; for they show that to the last he 
was a poet and a man pure and true. 

They are the last leaves of autumn, but 

they are green leaves, fragrant and ten- 

der. Itis with the old sturdy faith and 





*AT SUNDOWN. By JOaN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
With Designs by E. H. GARRETT. Boston: Houghton, 





THE 


with the old sweetness of trust that he 
sings : 


A life which still is good and sweet.” 
The first poem, “ At Sundown,” which 
gives name to this volume, was with most 
of the others, first printed privately in 
1890, and in the present volume we have 
an augmented and illustrated new edition. 
The pictures, eigtt in number, are by E. 
H. Garrett, and the poems are on but one 
side the paper. Nothing could be more 
simply beautiful than the little volume as 
a whole. 
We feel that it would scarcely be justice 
to the publichers and others to whom 
copyright belongs for us to make quota- 
tions at length from these pages. Every 
American will wish to buy and keep the 
book ; it will naturally go into every good 
library, and every person will take a 
precious pleacure in reading it all at a 
sitting as the last golden gleam of a great, 
genial, healih-giving sun of song. For 
we do not hesitate to say that John Green- 
leaf Whittier was a great poet, great in 
the best sense of the word. He was, in- 
deed, too great to be a mere artisan in 
verse-making as the thing now goes, and 
his largeness was utterly free from gross- 
ness. In setting himself close to the poor 
he did not make it a matter of egotistical 
boast as did Walt Whitman. He sang 
what he felt to be true, not what he 
thought picturesque and picturable. Still 
his poems, even these last ones of his old 
age, are full of remarkable sketches. One 
lingers in our mind now, and has ever 
since we first read it : 
“ Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem, 
Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with 

spring, 
The evening thrushes sing.” 
What could be better than that? Sure- 
ly it is a flash of divine optimism. Only 
true greatness takes old age thus serene- 
ly. 
The demand of certain readers for the 
dangerous stimulus of passion, passion, 
passion, might well be safely tempered 
with an injection of this serene and sted- 
fast spirit of wholesome purity and con- 
tent which lights the embers of eighty 
years in the ‘‘ Burning Driftwood.” 
*“ As low my fires of driftwood burn, 

I hear the sea’s deep sound increase, 

And, fair in sunset light, discern 

The mirage-lifted Isles of Peace.” 
There are two essentials of greatness: 
to know how to live and to know how to 
die. Whittier had both, and his poetry 
shows it as well as his life. 


» 
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RHODES’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES.* 


No period of American history deserves 
more thorough and discriminating treat- 
ment than the period covered by the scope 
of this work, two-thirds of which is here 
presented. The epoch is one of the most 
dramatic in our annals. All the passions 
of ancient tragedy are here depicted: 
Men of middle age to-day recall most of the 
events, and wonder at the heroic, which 
hitherto hus appeared to them only prosaic 
details of modern politics in a practical 
country. The story is indeed marvelous 
and cannot be too often told to impress the 
youth of the present age, and the citizens of 
the future, at what a cost this present heri- 
tage of freedom has been purchased. 

Ifany fault may be found with the work 
it lies in the attempt, pages 1-95 and 303-383, 
to treat of the early history of slavery in the 
United States and to” avalyze its character, 
tendency and influence, a subject now 
pretty well understood, and perhaps better 
left for separate treatment. 

In the discussion of the early movements 
against slavery, the only mention of Benja- 
min Lundy is in a footnote (p. 53, Vol. I), 
where we are told “there was a lack of co- 
herence”’ in Lundy’s movement. 

It is well to recall that Jefferson’s ordi- 
nance of 1784 was lost by only one vote, and 
the belief in 1804 that slavery was declining. 
In Mr. Rhodes’s treatment of the Nat,Turn- 
er insurrection, Mr. Garrison is absolved 

from all complicity therein ; but no men- 
tion is made of the Buston Negro, 
Walker, whose “ Appeal’? (1829) deserves 
all the credit of stirring up the enthusiast 











* HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. By JAMES FoRD RHODEs. 


INDEPENDENT. 


Mr. Rhodes has well brought out the 
main characteristics of the Western leaders 
of Whig and Republican opinion from 1840 
to 1860. Here are seen Beaton, Lincoln, 
Chase, Giddings, Wade, Zack Chandler, 
Julian and Lovejoy as they appeared to 
their contemporaries. 
Some of them are forgotten to-day, in 
the rush of later events; but their services 
are here set forth with clearness and fidel- 
ity. The triumvirate, Webster, Calhoun and 
Clay, are given the importance they de- 
serve, Webster being particularly honored 
with twenty-five pages of eulogy. It is 
doubtful whether the allusions to the 
weaknesses of Webster and Clay are neces- 
sary or whether or not they add to the esti- 
mate of their political careers. If scant jus- 
tice is done to Calhoun, it is perhaps, be- 
cause our author feels this has been done 
elsewhere. 
Of all the public men, Clay seems to 
weigh the least when put into the scale 
by posterity. Nowhere does his influence 
seem permanent or even accountable, to 
this generation. One of the greatest charac- 
ters, judged from any point of view, is that 
of Horace Mann, the teacher, patriot, aboli- 
tionist and free soiler. The glimpse one 
gets of him from these pages, shows how 
much there must be behind. 
The enormity of the Fugitive Slave law, 
and its effect upon the North, its vio- 
lations at the North, the Shadrach case 
(where Boston Negroes rescued one of 
their own race), the Jerry Rescue at 
Syracuse, the Oberlin Wellington rescue 
where Charles Langston, not John M., 
as our author seems to think, made a 
brilliant speech, the Kossuth incident, and 
the nomination of Scott are carefully recited. 
There is a dramatic touch in the statement 
that while the salvos of artillery were 
booming the nomination of Scott, Clay was 
dying in Washington, and Webster, disap- 
pointed, broken-hearted, was facing the 
Waterloo of his life’s ambition. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Ostend 
Manifesto, and the desire to purchase Cuba 
for more slave territory, show how dogged 
and determined the advocates of slavery 
were, and how surely they would have suc- 
ceeded had not the free soil and free speech 
and free men idea, met them as doggedly 
and as determinedly from the start. 
Of Pierce’s Administration it is well said : 
‘The domestic policy was characterized by 
an utter disregari of. plighted faith; the 
avowed foreign policy was marked by the 
lack of justice as understood by all civilized 
nations of the world.” One of the most 
valuable portions of this work is the sum- 
mary of the Know-nothing movement (1854) , 
which specifically set out on a crusade 
against French infidelity, German skepti- 
cism, the Papacy and foreigner; generally. 
It is curious to notice how the South 
charged Knownothingism to the Abviition- 
ists, and the Abolitionists. and the Free- 
soilers pointed out the fact that its strong- 
holds were at the South. 
It is noticeable, too, in these volumes, how 
much journalism comes in to confirm his- 
tory. Throughout the period discussed, 
the New York Tribune, THE INDEPENDENT 
and the New York Evening Post, the Times 
and the Springfield Republican are the 
most quoted authorities, while Greeley | 
Beecher, Raymond, Bowles and Pike show 
how potent the editor ani correspondent 
have been in molding and making public 
opinion. At the critical period Mr. Rhodes 
gives THE INDEPENDENT the credit of ask- 
ing: “Shall we have a new party? The 
leaders for such a party do not appear. 
Seward adheres to the Whig party” ; 
and he bears witness to the fact that THE 


present advocacy of Free Principle. Again 
he says: 
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worth reading are the election of Banks as 
Speaker, the analysis of the Republican 
Party, the Dred Scott case, the character of 
Lincoln and his debate with Senator Doug- 
las, the Southern Convention, Vicksburg, 
May, 1859, which resolved, forty-four to nine- 
teen, that “all laws, State or Federal, pro- 
hibiting the African slave trade ought to 
be repealed,” the John Brown raid avd 
Brown’s martyrdom, the Charleston, Balti- 
more and Chicago Convention, and the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, usbering in the 
new era. 
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DEACONS AND DEACONESSES IN 
CONTINENTAL CHURCH WORK.” 


EicgHtT thousand deaconesses and two 
thousand deacons are employed in the 
Inner Mission work of the Protestant 
Churches of Europe—the great majority of 
them in Germany and Scandinavia. A 
standard work on deaconesses is that of the 
Rev. Theodore Schaefer, Director of the 
Deaconess Institute in Altona, in three 8vo 
volumes, containing over 900 pages. The 
first volume is given to the History of the 
Woman’s Diaconate; the second, to their 
work in its different spheres ; and the third, 
to Deaconesses in their relation to the 
Mother-House. 

In the second volume, devoted to the con- 
sideration of the deaconess’s work, the au- 
thor treats of itin eight chapters, and from 
astudy of these one gains a reasonably full 
conception of that work and its relations to 
the Church. The first chapter is on the 
rearing and instruction of children, with 
special regard to the moral and religious 
nature. Thechapter has four subdivisions, 
each covering a distinct sphere, viz.: Day 
Nurseries, Schools for Little Children, Sun- 
day-schools, and the Rearing of Girls, The 
second chapter is on the rearing and protec- 
tion of girls, and discusses Industrial 
Schools, Institutes for Servants, Christian 
Inns for Servants and for Factory Girls, and 
Sunday Societies and Refuges for all Girls 
away from Home. The third chapter is on 
the rescue of the fallen, and treats of 
Rescue Homes for Youths, Magdaleniums, 
and Care of the Imprisoned. Chapter four 
is devoted to the rearing and care of De- 
fectives, and discusses Institutes for Idiots, 
for Epileptics, Care of the Blind and of the 
Deaf and Dumb. In chapter five the author 
considers the care of the sick in hospitals, 
and discusses the Hospital Building, the 
Personnel of the Nursing Forces, the Sick 
and their Care, and Special Houses for 
Special Classes of the Diseased. Chapter 
six is a sketch of the Deaconess in the 
Parish, and she is found at work among 
the unfortunate, the poor, the sick, the 
young, the careless, the neglected, etc, 
Help in Timesof Great Natural Need is the 
theme of the seventh chapter, and in it 
there is pictured what the-deaconess has 
done, and what she is prepared to doin times 
of war and of pestilence. Chapter eight 
is filled with considerations of the dea- 
coness’s work as related to works of mercy 
in general, and especially as an outgrowth 
of the spirit of Christian love. 

From this brief epitome of the contents 
of this second volume of Schaefer’s very 
complete work, we may infer the great 
reach of the deaconess’s labors. They are 














*Dix WEIBLICHE DIAKONIE IN IHREM GANZEN 
UMFANG DARGESTELLT. Vortrige von THEODOR 
ScCHAFER, P.; Vorsteher der Diakonissen Anstalt 2u 
Altona. Erster Band: Die Geschichte der weibliche 
Diakonie. xvi und 237 Seiten 8vo. Preis M. 3.60. Zwei- 
ter Band: Die Arbeit der weiblichen Diakonie. xvi 
und $20 Seiten 8vo. Preis M. 4.50.—Dritter Band: Die 
Diakonissen und das Mutterhaus., xiii und 357 Seiten 
8vo. Preis M. 4.80, Verlag von Wolf Lothar Oemler, 
Hamburg. 1880-1833. 

DAs RAUHE HAUS, und die Arbeitsfelder der Brtider 
des Rauhen Hauses, 1833 bis 1883. Jubelgabe, mit 
Festgrusz von KARL GEROK. Von J. WICHERN, 
Vorsteher der Anstalten des Rauhen Hauses. Ham- 





“ But with the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise the moral question entered again into poli 


burg, 1883: Agentur des Rauhen Haus. x und 319 
Seiten. 
































born 
faith, that would give the Gospel to all 
wen, and that would not overlook the 
needy and the suffering who, perhaps, most 
of all need it. 
An idea of the precise aims and works 


widely known of the institutions in Ger- 
many, which train men for this branch of 
lnner Mission work, issued a volume of 310 
pages (8vo) incommemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of its existence, In this vol- 
ume the work of the Brothers is treated 
under eight different heads, as follows: 
Rescue Homes, Teachers of the Young, City 
Missionaries, Directors of Christian Inns 
and of Society Houses, Seamen’s Mission- 
aries, Colporters and Colonial Preachers, 
Institutes for the Poor and Care of the Sick, 
and among the Imprisoned. 

When that memorial volume was issued, 
404 “* Brothers ”’ retained a connection with 
the Rauhe Haus. Of this number 12 were 
worn-out and retired in Pensions; 92 were 
ranked as ‘‘ Free Brothers,’ for work only 
in times of special emergency; 41 were 
House-Fathers in Rescue Homes ; 57 others 
were assistants in those institutions; 12 
were House-Fathers in Orphanages; 12 
others filled like positions in Work-Homes; 
40 were Directors of Christian Inns; 22 
were City Missionaries ; 49 occupied official 
positions in jails and prisons; 30 were 
teachers of youth; 14 were pastors among 
their countrymen in Australia and Amer- 
ica, etc. The spheres uf work in which they 
are engaged, and the numbersin each are 
indexes to the manner in which they help 
the Church do her work of love. 


> 





Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt. 188%1891. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Fleming-H. 
Revell Company, New York and Chicago, 
Hitherto the results of Mr. W. M. F.* 
Petrie’s labors in Egypt have been given to 
the public only in technical form and in 
subscription memoirs—his scientific volume 
on the Pyramids, and the expensive quartos 
issued partly by the Egypt Exoloration 
Fund and partly by himself. But now, by 


a happy stroke, he has put an end to this 
restriction.preventing a popular acquaint: 
ance wit arkably fortunate explora- 
tions, by t! blication of ashort retrospect — 


entitled, Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, 
through the house of Fleming H. Revell 

Company, New York and Chicago. In this 
little work he lays aside the learned lan- 
guage of his official reports and speaks to 
the public in simple terms that everybody 
can understand, even a child enjoy, and 
within limits so narrow as to excite rather 
than weary interest. Following the chron- 
ological order of his researches he first re- 
views his examination of the Pyramids at 
Gizeh, where one would naturally suppose 
his predecessors had left nothing more to 
bedone. And yet here -he had thé problem, 
to solve of their actual sizes and:hights, as 

well as to coriect several false impressions, 

For example, it was commonly believed the 
entrances to the pyramids were blocked by 
plugs of stone, whereas in both the Great 
and Second Pyramids he found proof in the 
passages that no such blocks ever existed ; 
these places of entrance had been imagined 
to be concealed, whereas in the Great 
Pyramid and in those of Dashur it is evi- 
dent that a valvular door of stone closed 
the passage, yet allowec of opening at will ; 
the pyramids were considered to have been 
built by continuous additions during a 
king’s life, ending only at his death, where- 
as there is no indication of this in any of 
them, and it is clearly disproved by the con- 
struction and arrangement of their interiors 
showing that the plan was entire original- 
ly, and the whole structure was begun at 
once, The sarcophagi are often said to 
have been put into the pyramids at the 
king’s burial, with his body or mummy 
inside; whereas in the Great and Second 
Pyramids the sarcophagi will not pass 
through the entrance ways, and must have 
been built in. Their exterior casings are 
generally imagined to have been all built 
of red granite in the rough, and cut to the 
slope of the side afterward; whereas the 
remaining blocks of this casing at the base 
of the pyramids Mr. Petrie found to differ 
slightly in angle as they are set side by 
side. proving that they were dressed before 
being ouilt in, At fauis Mr. Petrie recoy- 


pes ny that would be, wrought in the terms 





At Elephantine he detected a royal album, 
begun in the fifth dynasty and ended in 


questions about the so-called pyramids, 
penetrated the twelfth dynasty tomb of 
Amenemhat III, identified the site of the 
vanished Labyrinth, gained a great treas- 
ure in the amulets of Horuta, came upon 
a most unexpected lot of portraits reveal- 
ing the art itself of Greek painting, and 
secured a great quantity of papyri. At 
Tllahun he uncovered many finely wrought 
flint tools along with those of copper, when 
bronze was yet unknown, fell in with a 
last will and testament two thousand years 
older than any won before, and proved 
the pyramid to be built on a plan entire- 
ly novel. At Gurob he ascertained a 
fixed date for the earlier stages of the 
civilization of Greece, detected the presence 
of Mediterranean races in Egypt, learned 
how far they imbibed Egyptian culture 
during their first sojourn on the Nile and 
to what extent their civilization borrowed 
from this source. At Medum Mr, Petrie 
hoped to get back to the beginning of 
things in Egyptian life, letters and archi- 
tecture—only to find that in this earliest 
period, that of Seneferu in the fourth 
dynasty, the objects used as hieroglyphs 
or signs must have been already long famil- 
iar to the people, and the papyrus capitals, 
the fiuted columns, the cornices of urzeus 
serpents, the granaries constructed with 
sloping sides—all.the. essentials of an ad- 
vanced style: Of building to be perfectly 
familiar to their authors, and the life, 
along with.the att; of that remote age to be 
as far from areal beginning as ever. Mr. 
Petrie is a born explorer, gifted with the 
power of reading the secrets of a mound or 








of a dep: win the ground, from the 
surface. | isnothing so attractive as 
success, story of his extraordinary 


reads more like ro- 
mance than reality. Hi 


still more graphic by,} udred and 
eighteen illustrations." 

Christ Enthroned in the Industrial 
World. A Discussion of Christianity in 


Property and Labor, By Charles Roads. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.00.) The 
value of this book lies in the appeal it 
makes to conscience for the recognition of 
moral and humane obligations in business 
relations, particularly in the relations be- 
tween employé and employer. The author 
depicts with mach force and cogency the 
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book is one of little pretension, and does |: 


not indicate any considerable or thorough 
acquaintance with this aspect of the sub- 
ject. The Essex Lad who becume 
England’s Greatest Preacher is a ‘Life 
of Charles. Haddon Spurgeon, brief and 
popular for Young people, by J. Manton 
Smith, with thirty-five illustrations. of” 
scenes and places connected wi 
preacher. (American Tract Society; 
York, 75 cents.) ———The Christian's 

of a Happy Life. By Hannah 
Smith. (Fleming H. Revell y; 
New York, #1,00.) The burden of this book 
is the old assurance of our Lord, ‘that in 
me ye might have peace.’”” The book is 
written in a sweet and sympathetic strain 
with so much of the faith and grace of the 
Gospel in it that to read it carries with it a 
blessing. The author explains her ideas of 
the Bible teaching, points out the difficul- 
ties and burdens that depress Christian 
life, and rises at last to speak in a tone of 
eloquent confidence of the beatific results 
of the emancipated and inspired life of 
faith. The only caution we have to sug- 
gest is that “‘happiness” in the ordinary 
sense may not always be the same as the 
“peace”? promised in the Gospel; that 
“happiness” is not the end and object of 
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“in this volume, the gift of seeing things 
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Farm. 
St. Christopher, which, however, offers no 
explanation of the book, and makes no at. 
tempt to bring it down to date, but dwells 


the Christlike work it was written to pro- 
mote, we do not grudge the space required 
to call attention toitagain. The five bio. 
graphic sketches which compose the volume 
are intended to represent the successive 
stages in the foundation and development 
of Christian institutional reform work in 
Germany. The paper on John Falk pre- 
sents the early and germinal period of the 
work which culminated in Falk’s ‘‘ Johan- 
neum.”’ In the chapters on Wichern and 
Fliedner we have the sketch of the work 
which resulted in the founding of the 
Rauhe Haus at Hamburg, the Brethren of 
St. Jobn, and Kaiserwerth. The following 
chapter, on Gossner, gives the story of a 
once pro‘nising work inside the Roman 
Church in Sou'h Germany, which unhap- 
pily proved too free to live in that com- 
munion, tho, let us hope, its traces have 
not wholly disappeared from the broader 
Christianity of Evangelical Germany. The 
closing chapter is on the work of Louis 
Harms and New Hermansburg. It is much 
to be regretted that Mr. Round, or whoever 
may be responsible for this publication, 
did not edit it to date, but has left it in the 
form given to it by Mr. Stevenson more 
than thirty years ago. 't should represent 
the Inner Mission work of Evangelical Ger- 
many at the present time; or, if this 
cou'd not be done, the author’s irrelevant 
and misleading preface should be canceled, 
and a brief explanation substituted which 
would put the reader and the book in right 
relations. 


Notes by u Nuturatist. An Account of Ob- 
servations made during the Voyage of 
H. M. S. “ Challenger’’—1872-1879. By H. 
N. Mosely, M.A.,F.R. S. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.) This is a new and 
revised edition of a very interesting work. 
The author died in 1891, and we bave in this 
volumea prefatory biographical sketch of 
him. He was a brilliant man who died 
early of overwork. The ‘“ Challenger” 
made a leisurely voyage around the world 
and these notes are deeply intere*ting, not 
for their minute and painstaking attention 
to details more than for the genius which 
shimmers over them. A portrait of the au- 
thor serves as frontispiece to the book and 
many illustrations accompany the text. The 
publishers have issued the volume in a beau- 
tiful style of workmanship. Leaves 
and Flowers, edited by Mary A. Spear (Bos- 
ton, D.C. Heath & Co., 80 cents), isa primer 








-very,. g00d outline drawings. 
ent Rambles: or, in Towich with Na- 

t..By Charles C. Abbot, M.D. (Philadel- 
phias J, B. Lippincott Co) Here is an- 
other of Dr. Abbot’s charming books of out- 
door studies beautifully illustrated. No 
living Writer has a better gift than appears 


interest, and of telling in plain, yet 


nomore. Thisis a good book to handto a 





“boy, or toagirl,with a hi j J 
there are healt mt in it.——— 
The Beauties of ature, by Sir John Lub- 


bock (New York, Macmillan & Co., #1.50), 
comes up to the standard of good literature 
joined with rich and varied kowledge of 
Nature. Sir John Lubbock may not be a 
typical scientist, but he is more. Into his 
studies of the world and its elements he 
manages to pour a flood of genuine human 
sympathy. These essays, moreover, are in 
the truest and broadest sense scientific, 
and at the same time as free as possible 
from jargon and dusty allusions. They 
cover a wide reach of observation and 
study, the results of which are lucidly set 
forth in pure English with many accom- 
panying illustrations. We recommend 
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more than any others, are connected with 
the life of the Middie Ages from the end of 
the fifth century down to the end of the 
fourteenth, and presented them classified 
and in a good English translation. The 
volume is composed of four Books and an 
Appendix. In the first we have documents 
which affected medieval England, in the 
second we have documents which affected 
the Empire, in the third documents affect- 
ing the Church, and in the fourth docu- 
ments affecting Church and State. The 
brief examination we have been able to 
give this collection has been sufficient to 
disclose its very great value for the orig- 
inal study of medieval history. When the 
student has once overcome that dependence 
on arrangement and finished form on 
which the popular conception of an inter- 
esting book depends, and has learned to 
love most the books which bring him near- 
est to the nuggets in the mine, he will 
choose such books as this with eager hand. 
When once he h#s mastered it, he will 
have more knowledge of the medieval 
world, and have it in better, more usable, 
and more vivid form than he could acquire 
from twenty volumes of the size composed 
in the ordinary way. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. issue Beauty of Form 
and Grace of Vestwre, an illustrated vol- 
ume by Frances Mary Steele and Elizabeth 
Livingston Steele Adams, the larger part 
of the illustrations being by the latter. The 
aim of the book, which is plainly but 
*pleasantly written, is to induce womez to 
conform to natural and graceful lines in 
figure and dress. The tailor-made costume 
is caricatured, while its attractiveness is 
acknowledged and explained. Practical 
directions are given as to the development 
of the body and the construction of dress 
in the line of beauty atid grace. The book 
shows the infimence of modern Delsartism 
and of the Chicago dress reform movement, 
as exemplified, in its Society for the Pro- 
motion of Physical Culture*and Correct 
Dress. Its illustrations of correct dress are 
graceful, its theories physiologically and 
artistically correct; but the best thing 
about the book is that, unlike most trea- 
tises on the cultivation of beauty in 
women, it would not, of necessity, occupy 
the remainder of the reader’s life to carry 
its precepts into effect. The Well- 
Dressed Woman, by Helen Gilbert Ecob 
(Fowler & Wells Co ), also undertakes to 
enforce the rule of the good, the true and 
the beautiful in dress; but the subject is 
treated mainly from-a physiological stand- 
point. Its precepts are sound, but its illus- 
trations lack artistic attractiveness, and the 
book fails, where the former succeeds, in con 





| verting the woman already half persuaded 


‘to dress sensibly. She hesitates, not wishing 

® be a frump; and these physiological and 
s€nsible dresses do not appeal to her love of 
beauty. But the graceful, original designs 
and the shrewd column of excuses and 
counter-arguments in the former treatise 
cannot fail to make converts. 


Saint Peter and the First Years of 
Christianity. By the Abbé Constant 
Fouard. Translated from the Second Edi- 
tion with the author’s sanction, by George 
F. X. Griffiths, with an introduction by 
Cardinal Gibbons. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $2.00.) This isa work of 
no considerable critical value, tho it pre- 
sents the Roman Catholic tradition in a 
gentle, reverent and non-controversial 
style which makes it a pleasing book to 
read. The Roman Catholic theory of a 
supreme apostolate under the lead of Peter 
and gradually limiting itself to the Petrine 
line is the theory of the book. Peter goes 
to Antioch about A. D. 40 and sets up his 
chair there. So ne two years later, or about 
A.D. 42, he transfers his chair to Rome and 
sets up his episcopate, which lasts about 
twenty-five years, until he is martyred, 
about A. D. 67, or just before the arrival of 
St. Paul. History like this of course we 





this book, as well as Sir John Lublhock’s 


cannot discuss. The Roman Catholic theory 
of the Supreme Apostolate has, however, @ 
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noteworthy bearing on the Anglican theory 
of Apostolic Succession, which is brought 
out very clearly in this work The whole 
Church crystallizes around the Apostles 
and develops from them. 

“ At Caesarea as well as in Jerusalem, we begin 
to descry something Ilke an order of Christian 
Levites, under obedience to the Apostles, and 
giving them active aid. 

“It is not so easy to distinguish the two higher 

degrees of the Hierarchy—the Priesthood and 
the Episcopate. The line of demarcation be- 
tween these two ministries, which later on we 
find so sharply defined, seems hard to trace out 
in the course of the New Testament. In the 
Acts, the early Epistles of St. Paul, and in those 
of Saints Peter and James, the same persons are 
called sometimes Bishops, sometimes Priests or 
Deacons. The name of ‘ Apostles’ is given to 
simple helpers, sometimes to women. Peter 
speaks of himself as a Priest.” 
We know how Roman Catholic scholars 
hope to safeguard their own point in the 
midst of such admissions. They are, how- 
ever, fatal to the sacramental theory of 
Apostolic Successior. 

Israel Edson Dwinell, D.D. A Memoir. 
By Rev. Henry E. Jewett, with Sermons. 
(W. B. Hardy, Oakland, Cal. $1.50.) This 
worthy memorial of a man in whom resided 
as much of the pure gold of Christian 
character as in any minister of his day, 
comes from the pen of his son-in-law, the 
Rev. Henry E. Jewett, who married Alice 
Hester, the second child and oldest daughter 
of Israel Edson Dwinell and Rebecca, his 
wife. We always go first to the genealogy 
in books of this class, and in this case with 
reason enough ; for lsrael Edson Dwinell 
came of good Huguenot stock and grew up 
in Calais, Vt., with typical New England 
around him. .The engraving in this book 
of the old house that was his home, fairly 
makes our hearts ache with memories and 
suggestions of the’Scores that are like it. 
Around him was a little town full of boys 
who have been heard of in the world, or if 
not heard of, have perhaps been all the better 
workers. Dr. Dwinell was always. in his 
pulpit and his ministry, a man to whom his 
brethern turned with expectation and con- 
fidence. He shonein a brilliant circle of 
Congregational ministers. which after 
awhile crystallized into the Winthrop Club 
at Boston. The writer of these lines can tes- 
tify how long his name and fame lived in 
that club after some signs of weakness in 
his lungs bad made it a matter of prudence 
to transfer his ministry to California, 
whither in a few years he was to be followed 
by a bright luminary from the same Boston 
circle, the late Dr. A. L. Stone, then pastor 
of the Park Street Church. In California 
again for a time the writer of this notice 
had occasion to see his work and to know 
the esteem in which he was held. He and 
the Rev. Prof. George Mooar stood in a 
class apart, differing greatly in their modes 
of thought, but alike in the great refinement 
of mind and expression. The few sermons 
printed in this memoir will show Dr. 
Dwinell’s style of thought and of literary 
expression. There was little in him of the 
typical Californian or of the Western man, 
and probably the fact that there was not, 
and that he was valued as representing a 
style of culture of which there was so little 
on the Pacific Coast, became one of the 
strong cords by which he attached the pub- 
lic to him. 

A Study of the Life of Jesus the Christ, 
which has.some new features to recommend 
it, has just come from the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
edited by M. C. Hazard and John Luther 
Kilborn. It is designed for use in classes 
of all sorts where the Bible is studied, and 
is arranged in three grades. The work is 
chronological in arrangement and done on 
the inductive method. The history is di- 
vided into four groups: I, The Years of 
Preparation ; II, The Years of Public Min- 
istry ; III, The Week of Suffering; and 1V, 
The Forty Days of Resurrection. The 
notes, suggestions and textual helps at the 
opening of each lesson (varied in the differ- 
ent grades), give all the assist’:nce a class 
needs. The usual series of questions is su- 
perseded with an orderly and well digested 
scheme of ‘‘examination,” followed in a 
suggestive summary, by ‘Themes of 
Thought.’”’. Teachers and students who 
have felt the defects of the “ International 
Series’? would do well to look over this. 
Each grade has its special editor or editors. 
So far as we have been able to examine the 
series these manuals contain far less pad- 
ding than usual. ‘‘he whole field has been 
surveyed and mapped out with more than 
the usual sense of proportion and relation. 
Details are treated more judiciously. Minor 

items are not pressed to support maximum 
conclusions, The well-worked line of in- 
ferential exposition is followed with nore 
than ordinary jntelligence and caution. 
« ‘Fhe general arrangement and make-up of 
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the book is all that can be desired ; but with 
one serious defect which makes it diffi- 
cult to find what one wants. The outlines, 
general and special, which have to do the 
duty of indices, for there are no other, have 
no page references. They should be supplied 
at once. In fact, we would advise every buy- 
er to take a half-hour and supply tbis ref- 
erence-paging for himself. It will save 
time and transform the book from a wilder- 
ness to a well-ordered park. 


Mrs. Majesworth’s graceful vivacity does 
not forsake her in The Man with the Pan- 
Pipes, and Other Stories. The illustrations, 
by W. J. Morgan. are fully up to the stand- 
ard of such books for young people. (Soci- 
ety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London; E. and J. B. Young & Co., New 
York. $1.00.) ‘A Merry Heart, by H. 
May ‘Poynter, with illustrations by E. T. 
Wheeler, is another publication of the 
London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. (New York: E. and J. B. 
Young &Co. 60 cents.) «It is a story of the 
Scotch struggle against the Stuarts, and 
has a historical basis, being founded on the 
memoirs of Lady Grissel Baillie, which, 
with some amplifications, are followed lit- 
erally. They include a number of romantic 
incidents, a flight to France, concealment 
in the family vault, and a good deal of 
sturdy braving of danger for the sake of 
establishing the Protestant succession and 
constitutional freedom in the land. 
From the same publishers we have Through 
all the Changing Scenes of Life, a simple 
story by S. Baring Gould of a sturdy Chris- 
tian captain who found the Lord his portion 
in shipwreck and troubles yet more severe, 
and illustrated in his life the hymn he so 
often sang, and which gave the book its 
title. (E. and J. B. Young & Co., NewYork. 
60 cents. 








The Roberts Brothers have made a beauti- 
ful little book of the Selections from Isaac 
Pennington, in its spotless white cover, the 
fitting investment of the thoughts of a 
singularly pure and unworldly soul. Isaac 
Pennington was born in London about 1617, 
son of an elder Isaac, who in his day was 
for many years alderman, twice Mayor of 
London and a noted member of the Long 
Parliament. He joined the Friends in 1658, 
and took gladly and with great peace of 
mind the sufferings that came in conse- 
quence. His letters are very striking as re- 
flecting the writer’s absolute unworldly de- 
votion. They do not rise in bold flight nor 
on such strong wing as the “Imitation,” 
nor have they the literary charm or prose 
rhythm of that immortal book ; but other- 
wise there is much in them to recall the 
monk of Kempen. To read them is as far as 
elcvation above the world goes, to repeat 
Paul’s. experience and be caught up into 
Heaven. The voice that speaks in them is 
heard sometimes in prison and very often 
in fiery trial, but speaks always in the 
same tone of peace and faith which we hear 
in this letter to one Sarah Bond : 

“Tam thy friend, and a dear lover of that in 
thee which desires the Lord; and O that that 
might come up in thee, and be severed from the 
earth, that thy soul may live.” 


(Roberts Brothers, Boston. 75 cents.) 


Love Songs of English Poets, from A.D. 
1500 to A. D. 1800, with notes. By Ralph H. 
Caine. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$2.00.) This is not, and is not intended to 
be a complete collection of English love 
songs produced during the three centuries 
previous to 1800, but it is an anthology of 
choice selections which represent the entire 
series produced in that period with exam- 
ples of the best. It is naturally strong in 
selections from Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
and Robert Herrick; but tho these lyric 
writers are represented with more examples 
than any of the others, they are also the 
ones who suffer most from omissions. The 
collection is rich in selections from the pre- 
Shakespearean lyric writers. Beginning 
with John Skelton we have the long list of 
Sir Thos. Wyatt, Henry Howard, Nicholas 
Grimald, Harrington, Edward Vere, Gas- 
coigne, Barnaby Googe, George Peele, 
Spenser, Raleigh, Lyly, Sydney, Greville, 
Humphrey Gifford, Breton, Constable, 
Thomas Lodge, Watson, Greene, Daniel, 
Marlowe, Sylvester, Michael Drayton till 
we come to Shakespeare. The collection ends 
with this century in Charles Jeremiah 
Wells, born in 1800. We have no other col- 
lection which covers exactly the same 
ground, certainly none that compares with 
this in the elegance of its selections. The 
poems are published in a style worthy of 
their character, a style of rich but simple 
elegance. 


Babylon and Nineveh through Ameri- 
can Eyes. By Sullivan Holman McColles- 
ter. (Universalist Publishing House, Bos- 
fon, Teents,) For ap experiepce there ig 





nothing like the surprise and delight of 
witnessing for the first time very ancient 
things ; but an observer’s surprise and de- 
light are not the best assurance of a good 
book. This seems to have been Mr. McCol- 
lester’s preparation. The inspiration of very 
ancient novelty and the surprise of new ac- 
quisitions carries him on in a glow : but it 
leaves the reader to get what good he can 
in such deliciously frank passages as this 
(p. 70): 

“1 can but recount myself fortunate in meet- 
ing in this country Mr. E. A. W. Bridge, M.A., 
one of the best Oriental scholars of the age. 
From him I learned that Nebuchadnezzar was 
succeeded by his son, Evil-Merodach.” 
Christmas Stories from French and 
Spanish Writere. By Antoniette Ogden. 
(A.C. McClurg & Co , Chicago. $1.25.) These 
stories are not meant for children. They 
are French in style, not excepting those 
that come from Spanish authors, full of 
bright fancies, lively, amusing examples of 
deft literary workmanship, and, of course, 
very un-American in tone and coloring. 
Carmen: The Song of the Toreador, 
illustrated by Frank M. Gregory (Bren- 
tano’s, New York), is a pleasing series of 
Spanish illustrations to a well-known and 
spirited song. The words and music are 
both pripted. 


A Christian Business Man. Biography 
of Deacon C. F. Gates. By his son, Caleb 
Frank Gates. (Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. $1.00.) This is the Life of one of 
those noble men who bave come from the 
New England stock and been trained in the 
Congregational churches. Like the great 
majority of his class, he was born in simple 
circumstances and worked his way up till 
finally he made his flight from New Haren 
to Chicago in 1853. There he was at last 
associated in business with E. W. Blatch- 
ford, Esq., a kindred spirit, and achieved a 
great success as a business man. He died 
in 1890, leaving behind him substantial mon- 
uments of his energy and public spirit in 
the churches and enterprises he had so long 
and so efficiently aided. For more than 
thirty years he had shone among the hon- 
ored and influential men of his adopted 
city. His highest honors and greatest 
usefulness came to him as a Christian man. 
The mission among the Bohemians in Chi- 
cago, for example, owes its great and singu- 
lar success to him. He was one of those de- 
voted men who did not pay money as the 
substitute for personal devotion, but gave 
his time and personal cnergy to religious 
work, and without stint. The Life before 
us is written by his son, and is a monument 
every way worthy of the man it commemo- 
rates. 


Heinrich Heine: His Wit, Wisdom, Poe- 
try. Edited by Newell Dunbar. Preceded 
by the Essay of Matthew Arnold, with Il- 
lustrations. (J. E. Cupples Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.25.) Heine is perhaps the very best 
poet of modern times to show up well in an 
anthology. He abounds in gems of prose 
and verse. His literary finish is perfect. 
His wit is not a whit behind, and above all 
he was able toshoot the brilliant light of 
poetic genius through every one of his 
gems. This compilation is a museum of 
such gems. Among them are a fair num- 
ber of his best-known songs and lyrics, and 
for his introduction Mr. Dunbar has chosen 
probably the best and most appreciative 
essay ever written on Heine, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s, in which he takes boldly the posi- 
tion that Heine was the true continuator of 
Goethe, and that Carlyle exaggerated the 
Romanticists, Tieck, Novalis, and Jean 
Paul Richter. Lyrics and Ballads of 
Heine and Other German Poets. Trans- 
lated by Frances Hellman. :G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) It is an- 
other testimony to the power and genius of 
Heine as a lyric poet that in the volume 
named above two-thirds of the entire collec- 
tion emanate from him. The remaining 
one-third is devoted to lyric selections from 
Goethe, Geibel, Uhland, Freiligrath, Rii- 
chert, Moericke and Chamisso. The transla- 
tions, especially when we take into account 
the difficulty of them, deserve bigh praise. 
They have the dainty lyric step, and sing as 
they flow in meter. « 


Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems. 
By William Watson, (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $1.00.) This 
little volume, handsomely printed in old 
style, reproduces the second edition of 
this rising young English poet’s poems. Two 
pieces printed in the First Edition are with- 
drawn. Four not included in that edition 
are inserted. We regret to note that it does 
not contain ‘ Lachryme Musarum and 
Other Poems” which have been published 
in England and are already noticed in the 
English reviews. Poetry of the Gath 
ered Years, Compiled by 'M, A." (A. 0, 

















McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00) We are 
not quite sure that we have solved the rid- 
dle of this compilation. It is apparently 
made in five groups to represent the differ- 
ent periods of life each with its sheaf of 
poems. It is not a commonplace collection 
but composed of poems selected with much 
good taste by a compiler who reads all the 
current verse and chooses well. Poems 
by Heélen Jackson. Illustrated. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $3.00.) These poems de- 
serve the fine setting they receive in this 
volume where they are published with all 
the honors of solid paper, good type and 
copious, refined illustration. 


Japan iw Art and Industry, With a 
Glance at Japanese Manners and Customs. 
By Félix Régamy. Authorized translation 
by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon. 
Sheldon, with one hundred designs by the 
author. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.75.) The French original of this work 
has been much praisedin France. It is very 
complete in its survey of the products and 
industrial processes of Japan and presents 
a condensed summary which can hardly be 
surpassed of the natural and industrial 
products of that country of the arts and 
processes employed by the people in stone, 
metal and wood-work, in potteries, textile 
fabrics, lacquer and all sorts of decorative 
work, and graphic arts, with “ glances,” as 
the translators describe them, at the food 
production and preparation, the manners 
and customs of the people, their houses, 
gardens, and some little attempt to describe 
the language. M. Régamy is inclined to 
place the Japanese on a plane of art where 
they rather more than hold their own in 
comparison with Europe and even, perhaps, 
with classic times. The poorest part of the 
book is where we should naturally expect 
to find it, in the brief allusions to the recent 
history of Christian missions and the spread 
of Christian civilization in Japan. These 
parts of the book are not worth reading. 


Three Plays. By W. E. Henley and Rob - 
ert Louis Stevenson. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $2.00.) A good deal of 
life is embodied in these rather jerky and 
spasmodic, not to say scintillant, little 
dramas; but the life is mostly gruesome 
on one hand or flippant on the other. A 
certain facility in what we may call per- 
sonal pyrotechnics and an aptitude for 
covering disgusting details of villainy wita 
the diamond-dust of brilliant style, are the 
chief badges of distinction here displayed. 
The first play is particularly an exhibition 
of ruffians of the lowest order. One quits 
it dripping with the bloody spray of black 
murder unrelieved by any appeal to his 
human sympathy. Neither Mr. Henley 
nor Mr. Stevenson is wanting in pic- 
turesque and attractive qualities of genius. 
No matter what these men do they show 
off these qualities; but it is plain that 
writing plays is tho especial forte of neither. 
Often the wit and humor exhibited are as 
fine as split silk, and then again they are 
much oftener as coarse as bagging twine. 
Somehow as we read we are too well aware 
that here is nothing but print, that the 
scenes are on paper, that there is nothing 
genuinely human in the book, but only a 
literary presentiment. 





Impartial Investigation into the Reason- 
ableness of the Doctrines of Christianity. 
By Prof. Emil Schultz. (Lutheran Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia. $1.25.) This 
is a book of great reasonableness and just 
considerations. The author’s ground is 
serious, frank, sympathetic, intelligent aud 
scholarly. His book will do good we are sure. 
The Bible Doctrine of Prayer. By 
Charles E. Simmons. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 75cents.) The whole 
subject of prayer is discussed on its practi- 
cal side in this little volume with consider- 
ate apprehension, good sense and reverent 
submission of all to the arbitrament of 
Scripture. Its suggestions are excellent. 
Quest and Vision: Essays in Lite and 
Literature. By W. J. Dawson, author of 
“The Church of To-morrow.” (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. 90 cents.) This is a 
very readable popular collection of essays 
on certain aspects of modern poetry and 
fiction as represented by Shelley, Words- 
worth, Longfellow and George Eliot. The 
essays are popular in form, and deal particu- 
larly with the literary pessimism of the 
age, 


New Commentary on Acts of Apostles. 
By J. W. McGarvey, A. M., Professor of 
Sacred History in the College of Ahe Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. VolumelI. (The Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati. $1.50.) 
This is the final revision of the author + 
Commentary on the Acts and is based upon 
broader exegetical studies and particularly 
the persona] inspection of Biblescenes in the 
Holy Land apd the many re-exemivations 





















December 29, 1899. 


required for the preparation of a volume on 
the “ Lands of the Bible.” In substance 
the Commentary is essentially a new work, 
so many and so great are the changes and 
advances made in the almost thirty years 
which have intervened since the first edi- 
tion in 1863. The old form is retained, of 
continuous exposition. We do not find 
anything novel in the book which requires 
particular notice. It is done with good 
sense, intelligence, and pious reverence on 
the lines of the theology of the Chri-tian 
body to which the author be'ongs. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a volume 
of Historical and Political Essays, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, selected from the mag- 
azines and reviews where they originally 
appeared. The first three are on Wm. H. 
Seward, James Madison and Gouverneur 
Morris. Four of the remaining papers dis- 
cuss the burning questions ‘‘ Why Patron- 
age in Office is un-American,” “ Parlia- 
mentary Obstruction in the United States,” 
“Parliamentary Minorities’ and .“‘ Party 
Allegiance.” The most striking essay in 
the ecllection is that on the distribution of 
“ Ability in the United States.” The very 
remarkable concentration shown on New 
York and New Englafd has provoked more 
or less reply to this essay. No one has, 
however, attempted to meetits statistical 
tabulations, which therefore stand and pres- 
ent much food for reflection for those who 
are able to understand them. 


The Good Things of Life, from the ninth 
series of these witty trifles selected from 
the columns of Life and published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. (New York 
$2.00). Volumes XXX VIilland XXXIX 
of those delicicus diminutive publica- 
tions, the “‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” are 
Deutsche Volkslieder. A Selection from Ger 
man Folksongs. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes (but without music), by Horatio 
Stevens White, Professor of German Lan- 
guage and Literature, Cornell University, 
and The Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb 
with Anecdotes by his Contemporaries, 
Selected and arranged by Earnest Dressel 
North. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50each). The little ‘‘ nugget” is com 
posed of selections rich and racy, crowned 
with a full of sheaf of anecdotes, all good 
tho not all new, by any means. 


On Wheels and How I Came There. By 
Private W. B Smith, of Company K, 14th 
Illinois Volunteers, is the story of a plucky 
boy who enlisted when he was but fifteen 
years old, and completed his two years of 
hard campaigning in the field, in battle, as 
soldier and pioneer, and of suffering from 
sickness and wounds. He gained his hon- 
orable discharge before he was seventeen 
years old. The story is a plucky one, and 
will interest plucky boys. (Hunt & Eaton. 
New York. $1.00.) 


Porter & Coates (Philadelphia, $2.50) re- 
produce a handsome edition with thirty 
heliotype illustrations of the local scenery 
of Hyperion; A Romance, by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. The edition is made on 
good solid paper, well printed in 12mo size, 
well bound and put up in a handsome box. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Academy reports that the Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine will shortly 
change hands, passing with the March num- 
ber from Messrs. Macmillan & Co., to the 
charge of Mr. Edward Arnold. 


-.-.Good Form will print as a serial a 
story of adventure in Florida in the seven- 
teenth century, entitled ‘‘ Love and Loyalty 
at War,” by Mr. Clifford Lanier, of Georgia, 
brother of the late Sidney Lanier. 


_++e»Mr, Merwin Marie-Snell, of Washing- 
ton, proposes to issue a bi-monthly maga- 
zine to be called The Oriental Review. It 
will be devoted to the history and politics of 
the East, as is indicated by its title. 


.-Articles by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale upon “ Harvard College Fifty Years 
Ago,” and “New England Towns Forty 
Years Ago,” will be published in the New 
England Magazine during the coming year. 


--An early number of The Century will 
contain ‘‘A Defense of Russia,’’ by the Sec- 
retary of the Russian Legation at Washing- 
ton, against criticism on matters of inter- 
nal administration, notably the expulsion 
of the Jews. 














.... Longmans, Green & Co. are beginning 
to print a new edition of “ A History of the 
Great Civil War, 1642-1649,” by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, LL.D., uniform with the 
cabinet edition of the ‘History of England,” 
by the same author. 


--+»The famous Riehm Handiwirterbuch 
of biblical antiquities has, since the death 
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care of Professor Dr. Fried. Baethgen, of 
Greifswald. A new and thoroughly revised 
edition fully up to the requirements of the 
times has just been issued. 


--Including volumes of newspapers, 
magazines and similar publications, the 
pre.s of Russia, during the year 1891, issued 
9,053 works. Of these 6,588 were in the 
Russian language, the others in German, 
Hebrew, Polish and other tongues. The 
literary statistics of Finland are not in- 
cluded in these data. 


.- In the old Zwickau Library, in Saxony, 
which is the greatest storehouse in all Ger- 
many of manuscripts and documents from 
the Reformation period, and in which new 
“finds” are constantly being made, no 
fewer than 4,000 letters from prominent 
actors in the great revolution of thought 
at the bexinning of the sixteenth century 
are now stored up. 


--Of the Deutscher Worterbuch, by Dr. 
Moritz Heyne, Ordinary Professor in the 
University of Gittingen, published by S 
Hirzel, of Leipzig, the first half of the 
second volume has appeared, covering the 
ground from H. to Licht. The famous 
Germanist and co-editor of Grimm’s lexicon 
presents in this volume the results of bis 
ripe studies not only from an etymological 
point of view, but in the separate articles 
offers a wealth of passages from the best 
authorities in German literature that make 
this work one of the very best of its kind. 


.-The great publishing house of F. A. 
Brockhaus, in Leipzig, bas issued ‘“ Hein- 
rich Schliemann’s Selbstbiographie,” com- 
pleted to the time of his death. It is edited 
by Sophie Schliemann. It contains an ex- 
cellent portrait of the author in heliograv- 
ure and ten illustrations. Tre substance 
of this autobiography, in so far as it ema- 
nated from the pen of the discoverer himself, 
was already contained in his “Ilios.’’ The 
completion, by the request of Schliemann 
himself, was intrusted to Dr. Alfred Briick- 
ner, who was an intimate friend of the de- 
ceased savant. 


....-A new critical commentary on the 
Old Testament is being published under 
the general editorial supervision of Profess- 
or Nowack, of Strassburg, by Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, in Géttingen. Isaiah, by 
Duhun, of Basel, and Psalms, by Baethgen, 
of Greifswald, have appeared. The object 
is to furnish in compact brevity the results 
of recent critical researches in a manner 
that will be interesting and useful not to 
the specialist so much as to the general 
student. The series is named “ Handkom- 
mentor zum Alten Testament,’ and is the 
Old Testament counterpart to the four- 
volume New Testament commentary pub 
lished by Mohr, in Freiburg, i. B. 


--An article of more than ordinary in- 
terest in the line of curious and rare infor- 
mation is found in the Allgemeine Mis- 
sions Zeitschrift of Dr. Warneck, for No 
vember. It is entitled “‘The Religious 
Tract Literature of the Chinese,” and the 
author is Pastor E. R. Eichler, formerly a 
missionary in China, and known for years 
as a thorough specialist in Chinese litera- 
ture. This class of literature, which exists 
in large abundance and exerts a remarkable 
influence on the spiritual and intellectual 
life of the Chinese, is called Kuen-shi-wén— 
i.c., Literature Aiming to Admonish the 
World. It is generally written by stu- 
dents preparing for examination, and is 
intended to win the favor of the gods from 
their rigorousness by the discussion of a re- 
ligious or moral theme. It abounds in 
sayings of practical wisdom. The article 
in question gives lengthy extracts from the 
chief specimens of this class. 
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THE JANUARY ST. NICHOLAS j 
contains the first of several short 
stories for boys and girls which Rud- 
yard Kipling is writing for 


St. ficholas. 


) It is called *‘ The Potted Princess,” 
) and is illustrated by Birch. This 
; number of St. NicHOLAS contains 
also an illustrated article on Boston 
} by T. W. Higginson, the first of a 
series on leading American cities 
written by well-known residents. 


A GREAT YEAR 


of St. NICHOLAS is just beginning. 
, No home where there are children 
@ can afford to be without this “‘ best 
) of children’s magazines.” 


On and otter | the issue of the 
, FREE NICHOL 


—~ AS 
seh) , subscribers 
2 who subscribe ter’ one year, beginning 
with January, will be entitled to receive 
@ the November and December numbers 2 
> FREE OF CHARGE, and thus begin the 
@ volume and get first chapters of all the 
@ serial stories. Remit the price, $3.00, 
@ to the publishers, or subscribe through 
dealers who are authorized to receive 
subscriptions on these terms and to for- 
ward t names of subscribers to the 
7 ey 4 for the free numbers. 
offer applies only to NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS on and after Dec. 27, 1892. 
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2 THE CENTURY CO. , 


; 33 East 17th St., New York. § 


ONE OF 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Silver Cross Calendar for 1893 


Published by the CENTRAL COUNCIL OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER OF THE 
KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS, In de- 
sign and method of handling its subject, it is unlike 
any other calendar ever published. It is issued in 
the form of a Missal, printed in gold, s'lver, blue, 
black and red, upon imported parchment paper, with 
such beauty of design and delicacy of workmanship 
as makes it not unlike the Illuminated Missals of 
Medieeval days. 

The subject for 1893 is the Fruits of the Spirit, To 
Leaders of Circles of the Order, Sunday-School 
Teachers and al! Bible students it will prove an in- 
valuable aid. The Silver Cross Calendar is the only 
one ever published A the Central Council, and the 
only one endorsed by them for the use of the Order. 

Price 30) cents. By mail, boxed, 55 cents. 

SILVER CROSS PU BLISHING co., 


158 West 23d St., New York. 


Ne GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
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Gopies and Suicide. By CHARLES W. PILonin. 
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UTHER ARTICLES ON 
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ROTATION OF THE FARM; THE LuGIC OF ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION; PROFITS OF LEGITIMATE BUSINESS NOT 
TOO LARGE; TOTEMISM IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE- 
OLOGY; THE INVENTOR OF THE LIGHTNING-Rop (il- 
lustrated): SKETCH OF LEWIS MORRIS RUTHERFORD 
(with Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
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TEN PASTELS 1N SONG—By A. A. Sew- 





all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, pub- 
lished in — style; price, $1.2 DAMM’S 
PIANO SCHOOI—By Gustave Ray A su- 


perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. _< 4 new and 
charming Cantata by this well- ae writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,” and of about the same 
sr of oa price, 75cts. GARNERED 
EMS—By H.R. Palmer—The latest and best 

Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the life of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—by H Ny ed 
well For Public Schools and Teachors Lhe 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, agcts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS— y J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones”? of the Sunday- 
School; price. 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COM POSIT ION—By G. F, Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a well- 
known ~~ composer. Of moderate ‘difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘* Must- 
cal Visitor” for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES. 


THOSE of our readers who took the 
pains to examine the reports of the banks, 
printed in our financial columns last 
week, must have obtained a clearer idea 
of the function and value of banks in our 
commercial system. The imprrtance of 
banks to the community cannot be over- 
stated, so that it seems strange indeed to 
find some farming sections opposed to 
them. What those sections need is not 
ewer banks, bui more of them. As to 
he value of bank shares as an investment 
t should be remembered that bank loans, 
except in cases of gross mismanagement 
or fraud, represent actual money values. 
Thus a holder of wheat in Dakota can 
ship his grain to New York and upon re- 
ceiving from the railroad a negotiable 
bill of lading, can, by attaching that 
paper, have his draft on New York dis- 
counted at the bank. Thus the bank in 
reality furnishes the farmer or conimis- 
sion merchant the capital on which to 
buy other carloads and cortinue in busi- 
ness. On the other hand the owner of 
that bank’s stock rests easily, for the 
bank’s collateral is not ‘in the air,” but 
covers actual grain in transit, having an 
intrinsic and salable value. It is for this 
reason that, in imitation of the Canadian 
banking system, some are arguing that a 
national currency based upon banking 
assets is, within proper limits, safe 
enough. If this be true, even approxi- 
mately, it ought also tu insure that bank 
stocks are a good investment—as indeed 
with very few exceptions they undoubted- 
ly are. 

Investments based in some form upon 
real estate have always been one of the 
main reliances for those having money to 
lend. Our life insurance companies, for 
example, have from 40 to 50% of their 
gross assets invested in real estate mort- 
gages. When we add savings banks, the 
patrons of mortgage companies, other 
companies and individual capitalists, we 
get a grand total of enormous proportions. 
Land and buildings cannot melt or run 
away. To many cautious men they rep- 
resent stability, particularly if the money 
loaned amounts only toa portion of the 
selling value of the property, thus guard- 
ing against fluctuations in price. Real 
estate in cities is usually preferred to 
farms as a security for loans, and conse- 
quently mortgages on city property bring 
not more than the current rate of inter- 
est, and, in some cases, loans to large 
amounts are made at half the prevailing 
interest. In cities, too, much progress 
has been made in facilitating loans. The 
title to property is now guaranteed by 
companies who search the records for 
themselves, thus relieving the mortgage 
and the mortgagee from the expense and 
uncertainty of pronouncing judgment 
upon the often intricate questions of law 
involved in rights of succession to real 
estate. City property, too, is usually 
quick of sale, a matter of consideration to 
those who wish to loan money only, not 
to buy in and manage a house or lot. 

Farm mortgages and mortgages upon 
town property situated at a distance from 
the investors’ home, have in the past not 
been considered equal to city mortgages, 
and have in consequence borne a higher 
rate of interest:’ As to Western towns 
and cities the mortgage situation is con- 
stantly changing; titles are becoming 
more secure, the general business position 
more certain, the mortgage better, and 
the rate of interest less. Of course in in- 
vesting money in mortgages away from 
home the investor must depend Jargely 
upon his agent, whether that agent be a 
mortgage company, a firm or an individ- 
ual. Itis of great importance to know 
all about that agent. Is he honest? Has 
he good judgment? Does he know about 
values? Is he careful to see whether the 
mortgagor really owns the property 


mortgaged? If any investor should suffer 
loss, it would make little difference to 
him whether the loss occurred through 
dishonesty or through lack of foresight. 
It is better, therefore, other things being 
equal, to intrust one’s money to a firm or 
individual who has had an experience in 
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values in his neighborhood long enough 
to test his acts and Jong enough to cover 
a period of depression. The negotiator of 
a farm mortgage, for example, ought to 
know the character of the farmer who 
asks for the loan, the kind of laud he 
owns, and what that land would be worth 
at a minimum during a time of bad crops, 
if then forced toasale. Such a negotiator 
ought also to be a man of such general in- 
formation @s to know the drift of busi- 
ness; whether, for example, cotton or 
corn can continue to be profitably raised 
in that section compared with cheaper 
cost in another State ; for prices of the 
great staples always tend downward toa 
point just above the cost of production in 
the cheapest locality. Farm and village 
property, particularly in a section not 
growing rapidly, is sometimes slow of 
sale, a point to be 1emembered in estimat- 
ing on the margin of safety. 

In investing money the man who wishes 
the best security must pay for his safety 
in receiving low interest. A little more 
uncertainty always means a little higher 
return. If, therefore, a person by his own 
study, or by the help of good investing 
agents, can assure himself of the reasona- 
ble security of an investment which seems 
to the conservative man too much of a 
risk, he receives his reward in higher in- 
terest. That is one of the inexorable laws 
of business—no large profits without cor- 
responding risk or painstaking investiga- 
tion. This choice every investor must 
determine for himself: he cannot have 
both large returns upon his investment 
and easy security. 


ii 
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STATE BANKS. 








THE quarterly reports of a number of 
the State Banks doing business in this 
city are published in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT and deserve and will re- 
ceive the attention of many of our read- 
ers, particularly those who happen to be 
stockholders in New York City banks. 
There are few financial institutions in bet- 
ter standing. 


BANK OF AMERICA, 


eg EE eS eee eee $29,421 352 
Sy eS en 3,000,000 
ne, RE Fy RRR AEC 1,500,000 
Un vided NEE 342 seus pensac ts 714,179 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK 

DR 6s 645 645 ce cendeehes $4,388,637 
oo. EE EIT ee 250,000 
os EER CEb Awe seh b xpearescees ce 250,000 
ivided profits. ............. 277,717 





ey are ee ne $2,586,978 
Capital stock. 500,000 
Surplus...... Pie nn as cohitn ces 170,000 
Undivided profits. . See oa 59,259 


MURRAY HILL BANK. 


DN... dchsanenguehccces . $2,532.964 
ao stock. Sedacie sense tien Boe ncak 100, 
pe A Hewes Wile Cres A eis wee gerne ove 300, 
Undivided profits................ 122,911 
ORIENTAL BANK 
ee EE RODE SCPE RE $3,026,800 
a DN aliideS ct scentcaree a 300,000 
Surplus EE RR ay aie 300,000 
Undivided DOONEED. 3. ols cone sede 149,051 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK. _ 
RIN 5520s car dohin $2 soeNceree $4,286,194 
Surplus EE ee ay 500,000 
DIDS coking ice ou vie wuuandarceae 105.000 
ivided profits... ............ 59,355 


NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 


ROMROIES 5 505 05s es REGS Ss 9 $2,380,068 
comical stock. 300,000 
ol ee ae 100,000 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE financial situation during the past 
week was much more reassuring, the 
**scare” of which we spoke in our last 
issue having largely passed away. In its 
p*ace has come a feeling of conservatism, 
which is gratifying under the circum- 
stances. There is astrong feeling in busi- 
ness circles in faver of the repeal of the 
purchase portion of the iniquitous Sher- 
man Silver Bill, which seems to be the 
chief source of uneasiness at the mo- 
ment. Money is much easier; the ex- 
treme rates for the week, however, hav- 
ing been 3¢ and 40¢. The high rates were 





obtained mostly in the early part of the 





gold for export. A fair average rate for the 
week was about 10¢, but by the close the 
greater volume of call loans passed at about 
5%. There was an active demand for time 
loans, and the supply did not keep pace 
with the enlarged inquiry. Six percent. 
was demanded on good mixed collateral 
for nearly all periods, and industrial stocks 
were stillregarded with disfavor among 
many lenders. Commercial paper is in 
good request, but almost altogether for 
out-of-town account. The country banks 
find it difficult to catch the turns of the 
collateral loan market, and so have to 
content themselves with purchases of 
mercantile paper. Rates have been 6% 
for good names with indorsement, 
and 6)@%% for singles. The easier 
tone in the money market is to be at- 
tributed almost entirely to the making 
of heavy sterling loans by the foreign 
banking houses, the amount of these 
loans being estimated by some reliable 
authorities at as high as £2,500,000. 

The method of procedure in the crea- 
tion of sterling loans is not well under- 
stood, even among Wall Street men, tho 
these transactions have proved so im- 
portant a safety valve at this time. The 
commission broker or other who desires to 
make such a loan, desposits collateral 
with a foreign exchange house, with, per- 
haps, 20% margin. The foreign house 
issues its own sixty-day bills, drawn on its 
agency in London, agreeing to sell the 
bills so that the broker will net, say 4.854 
at the current rates of exchange. A com- 
mission of three-quarters of one per cent. 
is charged for the services of the for- 
eign house. This commission is equal to 
44% per annum. interest for sixty days. 
The broker making the loan is given the 
privilege of making one renewal if he de- 
sires it. If, at the end of sixty days, the 
borrower does not wish to renew the loan 
the borrower buys sight bills and forwards 
them to London to cover the origina! sale 
of the sixties. If sight exchange should 
remain at the price of sixty days before, 
say 4.874, the borrower would pay the 
difference between 4.85} and 4.873, which 
is 2}. This, added to the 44%, would equal 
634 for the loan. Of course, if demand 
exchange goes down during the sixty-day 
period the broker may get his money 
cheaper. There is thus a great deal of 
uncertainty in the entire transaction. 
This method of making loans does not 
bring any new money into the market, 
but simply postpones the payment of 
present obligations. The advantage lies 
in the fact that there cannot well be 
much objection to the introduction of in- 
dustrial collateral under the loan. 


Gold exports were much lighter than 
anticipated, aggregating only $4,400,000, 
whereas estimates ran as high as $8,000,- 
000. Even before the shipments in ques- 
tion were completed a marked change had 
occurred in the conditions governing for- 
eign exchange. Asa matter of fact, the 
shipments were made against old transac- 
tions in sterling, most of them made nec- 
essary by the remittances of January in- 
terest money to foreign security holders 
of American railroads, 


The reports as to the condition of trade 
are very satisfactory in most lines, espe- 
cially in woolen goods ; the metal markets 
are noticeably weaker. Holiday trade is 
unusually active. The cattle business 
presents many encouraging features, re- 
ceipts at Western points having been 132,- 
000 head for the week, against 104,000 
head a year ago, and 92,000 the year be- 
fore. Wheat declined slightly, the West- 
ern receipts continuing about 900,000 
bushels daily, Corn fell 24 cents on West- 
ern receipts of about 500,000 per day. Cot- 
ton advanced slightly. Large stocks are 
held for arise, and settlements. of bank- 
ers for Southern loans are not very back- 
ward. Bank clearings were 7% heavier 
than the previous week, and 24¢ heavier 
than in the same week a year agu. The 
silver market was weak on the adjourn- 
ment of the Brussels Conference, the 
price of bars declining to within a frac- 
tion of the lowest on record: The fall 
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week, when the offerings of funds were | the Indian Government in reducing its 
much restricted by the withdrawals of i 


offerings of council bills, Exports of 
grain are heavy. About 4,240,000 bushels 
of wheat were shipped during the week, 
against only 1,640,000 bushels last year. 
The production of coal is light, the figures 
for November showing a decrease of 357,- 
000 tons. The cold weather is expected 
to facilitate the reduction of accumulated 
stocks. 


Speculation in stocks was very light, 
and prices show no important change for 
the week. London was a moderate buyer 
on every sign of weakness. The pools in 
the industrial stocks pulled themselves 
together after their trying experiences in 
the tight money market, and gave some 
support to their different specialties. The 
Vanderbilt statements and dividends 
were much better than anticipated, but 
exerted no important influence. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Dec. 17.« Dec. 2%. Difference. 
Loans. .......+4+ $441,801,200 $438,180,900 Dec. $3,620,300 
Specie...........+ 76,995,500 76,885,800 Dec. 110,200 
Legal tenders 40,748,600 40,883,800 Dec. 364,800 
Deposits.......... 449,195,500 444,370,100 Dec. 4,825,400 
Circulation ...... 5,589,300 5,682,000 Inc, 42,700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$76,995,500 $76,885,300 Dec. $110,200 
40,748,600 40,383,800 Dec. 364,800 


$475,000 


Legal tenders... 


Total reserve.. $117,744,100 $117,269,100 Dec. 
Reserverequired 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 





112,298,875 111,022,525 Dec. 1,206,350 


5,445,225 6,176,595 Inc. 731,350 
Excess of reserve, Dec. 26, 1891........0eeeceees $19, 180,025 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were easier. 
Bid. Asked. 


Ll = 10834 
--113}g «1144 


U.S. 4s, 1907, registered. . 
U.S. 4s, 1907, coupon........ 

Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, nats 
Currency 6s. 1895. . 
Currency @s, 1896. 
Currency 6s, 189%.. 
Currency 6s. 1898 
Currency 6s, 1899....... 






lu 
nv 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The market for sterling was stronger in 
tone. The demand for bills exceeds the 
supply. Fewcommercial bills are offered. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows : 





60-days 3-days. 
RN inen5scauhaet ss ooh. 9960 ots 4.86 4.8816 
Paris—Francs 5.1644 5.1384 
GONCVA.... 2200 crcrercccccecvececes 5.1556 5.13% 
Berlin—Reichsmarks...........+++ 9534 9634 
Amsterdam—Guilders ............ 1046, 4034 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
Following were the bids at the Board : 













Bid. Bid. 
America. ........00+0++ 212 (Mechanic & Fulton... 220 
Am. Exchange Sa seuees 156 | 1 
Broadway....... 257 iM 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 185 |M 








entrai National..... 139 
— — -. 450 


seeeeeees 



























190 
290 
ooo 125 
blic 5 
seaboard National... 175 
econd Nationa ws B25 
hoe & ther. 60 
\St. Nicholas....... 
\Southern National. 
\State of N. Y......... 
\Third National....... 
] |Tradesmen’s,........ 
Lincoln Nat'l... | United States Nat’: 
Manhattan....... | Western Nat’L........ 10 
BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 24th, 1892 : 
—- Exchange 156 





sebihig bib 0's ateninis 312 
Central. . 139% 
OMMELCE....-....+++ 190 
Continental.......... 135 

ast Kiver...  ...... 148 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do, 


do. do. 
Trow Directory, com non... 
do do preferred. 
Proctor & Gamble com .. 
do. do. pfd 

P, Lorillard Co. com... 
do, 









ha 





was checked, however, by the action of 





Hesee: E: 
Bare: 232 es 


~— 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
.. Duluth and Superior, at the head of 
Lake Superior, had on the 20th inst. 13,- 
000,000 bushels of grain in store. 


....The Market and Fulton National 
Bank has increased its semi-annual divi- 
dend from 4 to 5¢, payable January 3d. 


.-The Second National Bank is said 
to have a larger number of individual ac- 
counts than any bank in the city, the 
number last week being 5,896. 


_,...The Treasurer of the State of New 
York reports that his receipts for the year 
ending September 30th last were $15,221,- 
796.23. He had on hand at the close of the 
year $7,549,751.58. 


. The quarterly report of the National 
Bank of Deposit shows continued gains 
on the part of that excellent institution, 
its resources being $1,678,930.55, its sur- 
plus and undivided profits $82,300.72, and 
its capital $300,000, 

.. The Railway Age of Chicago states 
that during the past twelve months the 
total length of railway tracks laid in the 
United Sates was 4,062 miles, about 400 
miles less than the total in 1891. The 
total railway mileage of the United States 
is now 174,663. 


.. Work was commenced on the 20th 
inst at Sioux City, Iowa, by the Pacific 
Short Line Bridge Company on a new 
bridge across the Mississippi at that point, 
to cost $1,250,000. It will be a combina- 
tion railroad and wagon bridge with two 
draws. The bridge will bea toll bridge and 
open to all railroads. It is to be com- 
pleted July 1st. 

..The Sherman Silver Bill has not 
been repealed, and there are vo present 
evidences that it is likely to be during 
this session of Congress. This neglect on 
the part of the Senate of the United 
States approaches the criminal. We rec- 
ommend that the business men of the 
different cities call mass meetings with- 
out delay and demand the immediate re. 
peal of this mischievous law. 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 
$10,000 Metrop. Ferry Co. 5¢ bonds, due 1937.105% 


25 shares Trenton Potterics Co...............+ 67% 
$5,000 C., C.,C. and I. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, 
IN e555 so caes6eqauncoaeceeceptnesse>* 113% 
10 shares Standard Gaslight Co. com........... 37 
10 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co. com........ 7 
$3,000 Syracuse Cons. St. Ry. Co. first mort. 5¢ 
MONA HanGs, Que TOAD... oes icsscsccesivccceces 82 
11% shares Third Ave. Rd. Co.............0000 248 
$60,000 Cumberland Mining and Smelting Co. 
first mort. 10% bonds, due July Ist, 1894....... 5 
$10,000 C. and N. W. Rd. 6% sinking fund bonds, 
ER ica wisK ss Oona ah kee 9 owiren-ohoodl 1164 
100 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
PN Gds” cide olendd vernasr sactenstes 748 to T52% 
1.000 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co. with 
eck cL ccs cease epsacseeus Cetecsaseee 316 
45 shares United States Trust Co.............. 896 
50 shares Sixth Avenue Rd. Co............ .... 201 
60 shares Pacific Fire Ins. Co................. 140% 
$100,000 N. Y. City 3¢ bonds, due Nov. Ist, 
SN Taide t sien iie ts cap sees dense + 00400005 10034 
30 shares Equitable Gas Co. of Utica.......... 70% 
10 shares Standard Gaslight Co. com...........37 
$2,000 Thomson-Houston Electric Co. collateral 
I is nian bo si pty ibe 6ip.2.5.0's'9. t:0:0:0 oe picin of 95 
$2,000 Manhattan Elec. Light Co. Lim., first 
RENIEE, OIE Seo 6RbnSK00 bc vicrccdccectcaces 7 
25 shares Journeay and Burnham Co. com.....71 
10 shares First Nat. Bank of Jersey City....311% 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable January 3d. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable January 3d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 5th. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble January 3d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank hasdeclared a semi-annual dividend 
of ten per cent., payable January 8d. 

The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 
January 8d. 


The Leather Manufacturers’ National 


| Bank hes declared a dividend of five per 


cent., payable January 84. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The Western National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 31. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
and a half per cent., payable January 3d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 3d. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of six per cent., payable January 3d. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, on sums not exceeding 
$3,000, payable January 16th. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 3d. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent, per annum on all sums up to $3,000, 
payable January 16th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three anda half per cent. 
per annum, payable January 18th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum 
on all sums of $5 and upward to $3,000, 
payable January 16th. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be 
paid depositors January 16th, at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum on sums of 
$3,000 and under, and at the rate of two 
and a half per cent, per annum on de- 
posits exceeding $3,000, deposited prior to 
the limitation by statute. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of three and a half per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable January 
2ist. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. on the 
capital stock, payable February 1st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lovdéll, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


V7 | pmemanie CHICAGO ELEVATED 


RA ILWAY securities and Leans en Chicago 
state, Corresp 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 
AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold, 
Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 401 and 402 John Hancock Building, 























173 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


The stock of one of the prin- 
cipal cemeteries of New York 
city, which sold at $20 a sharea 
few years ago, is now selling at 
$.50 per share, and seldom of- 
fered. It has paid enormous 
dividends to its stockholders in 
the meantime. The stock of an- 
othet New York cemetery, 
opened a few years since, will 
yleld an equally rich return. A 
few shares of this stock are 
placed in my hands for sale, for 
anestate. It is absolutely safe, 
and seldom offered. For particu- 
lars address, CHAS H. RUYCE, 

No. 1 Broapway, New York. 





6% Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


-s agai and satisfactory references given 
on applicatio: 
Loans in ‘amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


5%, 6%, 7%, 8% 


NET TO INVESTOR. 
INVESTMEST SECURITIES, 
CORPORATION BONDS 


AND 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 
Your own Bank will recommend them. 


R.M. FOLTON, 


80 Broadway, N. Y. 


RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL caer & MORTGAGE LOANS, 
ULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCES mi Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. [f you wish 
to invest, in a growing city, write for particulars. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investment in 











ALTY, 
| mene whtok big preate can be realized. ase 


THE E WICKS 2 x a punt raves T a COMPANY, 


VER, COLO 
mete ben Ctarancers 
_ The ) People’s National Kank. Denver. 





‘Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Capital........ Ri nacunebeinncens! omni $250,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.8100,000 60 

Correspondence solicited 





art (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
Guarantee 1:2 percent. perannum 
in any of the above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 
| adh. — 7 annum for non-residents. I also make 
tgage, paareres, real estate loans on unques- 

tionables securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
have choice bargains in Farm, Ho 

and Gerdes Lands, Correspondence solicited re- 
Western Washington. All inquiries answered 

aan hy Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 


D. W. SCOTT, | 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


First-class business property in center of city for 
sale for $30,000, six per cent. mortgage and 
_ cash. Rent, 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established............0 ......0055 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. — 


PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 
oma. _ memments looked after and 
TAXES = er a 
LOANS 
obtained on first mortgages. Reai es- 
tate security. 


8% NET 
/ Send for maps, photographs, circu- 


lars, etc. References furnishe 
E. R. BRA A CE AINVESTMENTS, 
a M N 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS, W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn, 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. "Collections premns'y. made on all 
pants | the Northwest, and rem for on day of 
Payne . A. Chamberlain. Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 

ice President, E. F. Mearkie, 2d_ Vice President, 
pee Harrison Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 

Jashier. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June ist and December ist. 


Detailed financial statementsand copies ot 
the mortgage can be obtained at our office. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Hay 








and cared 
for, and 


on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 




















7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most M ificent Forests of Tisaker - the world . 

atural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West whieh 
ty . coke equal to Penns: Die os Iron, Silver- 
and other ores. Extensive Quarries ot 
Blue Gaptuens for st purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had o 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


Ne charges for disbursements. 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. ¥. 
189 Montague St.(Keal Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’kiyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 


~NEW ENGLAND 


Loan and Trust Company, 
i60 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital and Undivided Profits.....$850,0090. 


Jn I7 years this Company has sold ite 
clients real estate mortgages and debe 
tures aggregating nearly $20 "000. 000. 
Not one of them has losc a do!lar in these ia- 
vestments 

e debentures of the Gomequr are par- 
ticularly desirable. " hey 
pominations of $200, $300. 8: and 
000, and bear six per cent. interest, pay- 
epic semi-annually. 


Bankers of the Company: 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Trustees for Debenture Holders. 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 


The Managers are siware pleased to give 
information respecting the Company or its 


securities. 
PUGET Sound [ OT NLY $5 5 
TACOM METROPOL'S z “ye aa 50748200 
PAYS MUCH BETTER vines BANKS. 
Address TACOMA INVESTMENT: NMA ‘ravomat =— 








THE 











Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 





Ss. HH. Wwoonp & co., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 





THE be TA A A NATIONAL a” ‘ OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGT 
Capital, $2 109,002 Guccion, $4,000 
Opened ror business September a. 1891. 
cent, dividend declared Faly ist 


8 increasing its cuaient * $500,000 
And surplus to 10,0 


A 3 per 


Offers a portion of abe increase to investors at $102 
— share—hook valu 
ple use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 

ditional capital at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 
countia good commercial lal paper 
WE NFINE OUR ATIONS STRICTLY 

TO COMMERCIAL F tap ys 

In the future we by ay a er cent. semi-annual 
dividend, placing the nce 4. the earnings to surpius 

mt. Kor pd articulars, address 
HENRY OLIVER. President. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of navigu- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 
— railr facilities. Has cheap homes for 
rers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULTTH LAND CO., Duluth, Minn, 
S F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
244 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 








The National Park Bank, New York. 
Dicvaddhettieeba ciGuddacnteisasamie $2,000,000 
2, 800.000 


Accounts | enon mg Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
uperior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY Co ate hs VAULTS EQUAL 
N THE COU NTRAS = 
EBENEZE R K. W "RIGHT, President, 
RTHUR LEARY, Vice-President. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK Cashier 
DWARD A BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTO 
Arthur Leary, Eugene aly ‘Ebenezer K. Wright 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
aace Reornbach Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
dward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts.'August Belmont’ 
a Delatiela, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 


To Industrial and “Commercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash pan oe 9 loaned 7 subscribed 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


wi 
| sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 


monthly instalments 
For particulars, adiiress 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 





West Superior, Wisconsin, 


26. (1878) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





December 29, 1893. 




















































































i . 
THE MIDDLESEX rie a5 QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK VARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR. 
ag of New York, OF AMERICA, on the morning of Thursday, the RAY HILL BANK, on the morning of the 15th 
BANKING COMPANY _ December, 508. day of December, 1892 : 
MIDDLETOWN CONN mer gh amet ene. 
. “ $1,002,769 75 | Loans and discounts, less due from di- Loans and discounts, less due from di 
8,663 7 AOR R eee eee ee Henne eeeeeeseseeseeees $15,878,878 53 rectors 
Paid-Up Capital $600,000 50,000 00 Due — directors ..... Sea tein “and 
‘Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 a 79 80 vations banks es j oo ‘ 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 120,85 a ee th gt eee 
‘deposit of Ist mor with the Union Trust OD Q0 | SPEChe..........0000 weeeseeseesececeeescreees 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 1001 23 . 8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
jpany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 7.645 06 notes of National banks..............-.. 52.851 00 
prose, a omarion of Conn., New York, 3,315 91 Opes Some, a Be sf . 8. , APRS notes and circulating 
Mass. ane - Amount of issue lim —_ by 159,176 75 anyneucanen. the a 107,253 49 cngies ae gg yo MMs Gas scckssncgs. 5s 85,418 00 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., items carried an cash. i 
‘are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. sit oh e Other items carried as cash. * 55,158 25— 7,162,411 74 checks for the ‘next aay’ s neiahekle 
, PA ARE OS chads 105,949 00 BOE ip sad cocecense italbanecesthoennsesht $29,421,351 67 Other re carried as cash, 
DENVE Population ia OF Delien teal cae LIABILITIES. as per schedule............ Ba. egal 
Leads Capital stock paid in, in cash Loss and ; 
facilities, ee ee —-s Total. $1,67 ,930 55 Surplus fu: * tees see mee cesyen re ~ Aen on e eee cdcsocsiocseestcebs 21,301 16 
apa beautiful homes equaled ; ith Undivided profits (net).................000+ Assets ‘not *fncluded under any of the 
— Rocky Mountains hn gg sevast and. growing ‘agricul LIABILITIES. Due egy + ck 8 $id,r13, 900 e above viz. 
financial c posits su ace ture an fixtures... 050 00 
ey IN VES MENTS. Maps and pamphlets Soot: ato, ~ mae 7 A a bar es 4 cates Oi Suspense account.......... bay oT 
‘on applicati Undivided prof Mies kgs dies ceCibeone aig 22,300 72 ee steeeeeee sscpertstsetessseets sans 8 920 00 1.978.541 02 12,018 27 
THE ¢ CHAMBERLIN | INVESTMENT CO., fecianarayacte outstanding. ....+-.-. #00 00 | Due trast companies, Stats and Nati eh $2,582,068 1 
. . 
iHome 1 jE -x'- E Seamithanmie ab Sn $734,263 48 Cashier’s checks outstandi 366 83 
New York Office, Times Building. lnm wire 5.610 14 Unpaid dividends . ~_ 3207 $100,000 a9 
Certified checks..0072777770. 19,752 49 pry es 
4 ' Tnas actiinrenesinns susoueindaivahenl $29,421,351 67 
DO YOU WANT Cashier's Cheeks emus rt StaTE oF New Vouk, County ov Ni Ww Yomi ae: 
. . ‘ ent, ani L 
71% and 8% With Perfect Security? Due to other Se, eee M.BENNET, Assistan t Gachior of the Bank of Amerie 
s By er oa 259,269 23 k located ana do’ tng, business at Nos. 44 and 46 122,910 95 
6 apagist nd : ka 1,252,129 83 Wall Street, in the city of New York, in said oouaty, Due acpentiem. as fallows, viz.: 
(Principal and Interest pieraze promptly paid. ae The ee ’ being —_ sworn, each for himself, anys that the f pre De: ts subject to check. $1,897,705 96 
sting oe op ee $1,678,900 55 | Eondfition of the said bank before the t transacti ier. epitapesonditn 1,268 44 
aed Neale caren nee a condition of the sa: n ‘ore the transaction of an Sapnteeeceeecacerss a 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% STATENRY Le GILBERT Catia ee ae nove. business on the Lith day of December, 18, to the best Certified checks. 0... 21704 2 end 0 
On highly improved properties in the named bank, do solemnly swear Gens re chevoanee>. the Wuninens Gf oad bank ince they furt ees eee | Dan tres oom, aia 
. s trus' Dapien. State and National 
CITY OF SPOKANE. ment is true to the ey Sewee a Soe location named, and not elsewhere; and that. the banks as per schedule. .................0+ 9,893 23 
Also City, County and School Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ut hday of | #bove report is made in compliance with an offic Amount due, not ey under any of 
TS 8 mber, 1892 mS mcs received from the Superintendent of the Bank- the above he: 
7% BONDS AND WARRAN % > tides =. unty naperinees designating the 15th day of Decem- Bills re-discounted...........sseceseseeee 77,500 00 
For full information write to Certificate e, Kings Cou N. Y. yy. ber 1892, as the day on which such report shall be Unpaid dividends. ..............seseeeeee 1,980 51 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. mearmmatiencs he HOAGLAND WALTON H. SUNNY Anal t - 8 pny eg si doce PAgLEa sigresp een eae 76 
4 : s ashier. TATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s 
Very highest reference given AUReD CM MINTRAM, t Directors. Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
FR AN KLIN W MERRITT nents, the 19th day of December, oanere me, H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hiil Bank, a bank lo- 
2 . (SEAL.] JOHN R. 0’ ORAN, cated and ‘doing business at No. 760 Third "vente, in 
EPORT OF THE Connrerion OF THE vony Public, ‘Kings County. the city of New York, in aaid county, being duly 
BANKERS: NE ‘os YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE ss Certificate filed in N. Y. sworn, each for himseif, says that the foregoing re- 
4 * Le w York, — State ot New York, at the close o' pet, with the a accompanying t the oome, is, = 
ess mber all res true statement of the condition of the 
We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. ienatiicts UsARTRELY BEPORT. OFT TH BESAI I} NT weil laa, teleee thotranmetion ot any Wastnees on 
interest. , morning ot Thursday, the 15th day of Desmaen 1892: the 15th day of December, 1892, to the of his knowl- 
Loans and discounts ing vs v 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial | 508n¢ or hee: pat sy Se Rie aetie reer sane’ 5 RESOURCES. edge and belief; and ine they 'y further say that t the busi- 
stocks. United 8 States bonds to secure re circulation 50,000 00 | Loans and discounts,less due from direct- named, and not elsewhere; and that the abeve report 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, an UFILIOK, CC.........- -ceeeceessoe 209,060 00 ors. 2,104,027 98 | is made in compliance with an official notice received 
DULUTH, MINN. ne oe ee Puen bonke. . 221,977 40 82.608 90 | from the Superintendent of the Banks designating.the 
Soeuter tees house, ho banks ond haakers.--.... tses bi sanadand -_ pond my B sey mpenn gas a ae ee ae Heh 
, , iit re; 
— real estate and mortgages owned. 4,000 00 169,263 55 o ais WM. A. DARLING, President. 
rrent ex 14,929 78 26,142 39 A. H. GALE, Cashier 
' ae an 7, 51,963 46 1,691 10 Severally sieciieaat and sworn to by “poth depo- 
"There are thousands of people whoregret not line Bille or ay eta egg Hou yr] & 186,575 05 | nents, the 17th day of December, 1892, before me. 
Wwought a ed in Chicago 30 or 4 years ago. Toa Fractional O vo. e 132,688 63 THOMAS DARLING, Public. 79. 
such and rs who have heard the unfortunate ones paper currency, nickels and s. legal-tender notes and ulating New York City and County. 
‘tell o' © great opportunities ne neglected = wan Os to Smog lose ee eenceerreeeccsnnceceseserscseesseses nae 4 notes of National banks.................. 267,694 00 ied 
ay: Duluth is now where seen Sage OST 47 OD | Cann items, viz.: UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MADI- 
‘and Chicago had no natural advanta , ‘tat. Duluti omption fund ‘with Wnited’ State ’ wg Hy 8 checks for th the 5.274.980 00 SON SQUARE BANK) of New York. on the 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago w Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 Ps weorntag — lnk pore ~ aid, morning of Thursday, the Lith day of December, 1892: 


duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 
tnformati 2. 
©. E. LOVETT & CO, 


FIRST GULU Mux! GAGE Srara ac 
dress TACOMA TNORSTS Er TACOMA, WASH 
READ THIS! 63g 50 Years. 
Absolutely Safe Investment. 
Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 


Geo. heoaanll 246 Washington Street, 
Bo osteu, Mass. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is ven property is low. Write me for facts about 
' ‘WM. E. LUCAS, Dulath, Minn. 


I WANT MONEY 


for commercial loans. Can secure good rates on safe 
paper in any amounts. Correspondence invited 
M. L. McMINN, Duluth, Minn. 


Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last 10 years of 1,112.48 ber cent. 




















INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


ROWN BROTHERS & 00. 


BANKERS, NO. Sad WALL STREET, N. Y. 

' 102 WET T2282 MORTGAGE Loans 
1007 7 00 You WANT TO! MAKE IT? 

You can surely do so i in the 


secure. Interest pay- 
(8) able semi-annually by drafton New 

O new TANCE Gee diseiee Si o Paul. 

a GREAT « CHANCE for investors, large or small. 











N, Fairhaven. Wass 





York. Personal attention given to 
maps ~ Yull particulars, address, 


Fog ee ee ae 
W4.C. BENNETT, 510 Chamber of Commerre, St. Paul, ‘Minn, 





DULUTH. ; 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 


ne — of land within ten minates’ ride 


Paid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
ding through Fifth Division “% Dulath Hights and 
ws be Ny leted about July 15t' ts on sale now 
hap i one-fourth a Buy at once and 

Salen rease in value which will result on 
completion re Electric Street 


Car line. md for 


Wiilead taevecemene i... Daluth, Mion. 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LOAN ‘D TKUST 







IOWA COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, OHIO, NOVEMBER 1ST, 1892. 
ASSETS. 

ESSE EA PALES LARA $4,463,560 65 
Mortgaee EO eae 33,730 30 
Municipal bonds and warrants... 62,456 98 
Company office property.......... 135,000 
bag real estate * 


bentures 
‘Time deposits and demand lia 





No OUTSTANDING GUARANTEED LOANS 
We offer our Sobetnares, amply secured Wis 
ate ages held in trust, principal and ann 
yable * the oe National Bapk Yew York 


ao oonee solicite 
ENS E, COFFIN, Bec, 
ALLANAN, V.Pres. DF . WITTER, Sec 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 
town in Montana. Six 





cent. 


Investments made for customers. 


Surplus 





Certified ks. 


Cashier's ¢ = siistataling sions 
Due to rt ad om ved i SE 


Due to S 


oS ep 





Capital mock paid in.. 


te = ~ wae" of 







posits ‘sab ject to check. 


380,067 51 


Tota! $2, 
STATE KG gtd a we COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 


I, ISAA' 


bank, do come 
true to the best of my Bie Rut and belie 


AND, Cashier of the above-named 
73 that the above epement is 


LAND, Cash 


Subscribed and sworn to before is this Mth “day, of 
1892. JOHN E. 


December, 


N sear Public. 


Correct—Attest: 


JOHN 
WM. J. 
D. B. 


H. SEED. 
MERKALL, ¢ 


Directors. 
HALSTEAD. § 





QuUaRtEELy REPORT OF THE BOW- 
ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
the 15th day of December, 1892: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans = discounts, less due from di- 


recto 
Due from directo 


Overdrafts, as per  schedal 








ebiesebospends.openebopesbas $2,889,103 55 
Sapirasene 75,215 50 
ani ‘S d = as 
from trust com es, State an ~ 
on onal KS, as aor schedule 7 4 


Other real estate, as per schedule.. 

















Bonds and mortgages, as per sched 14,000 00 
Stocks and morigng as per a. etd 34 
. S. legal tender notes | id ng E 
notes of National bank: 392,033 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills ‘and checks for the 
next day’s ee Rr 180,572 12 
Other items carried as Sscank, as per sched- 
PDA ccantapncebapsscodegesccecapersccdscewese 1,985 27 
DOO 50 0c vinocs-pocpodecesgd cebeses 29set $4,388,637 7 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaston o—! paid in, in cash.............. $250,000 00 
Une vided peat eameosnre pocroranrentente 
 eeete le $57 2 84 
Otner | profits pe senstvbsesdde y 
. tots —_—_— 277,716 92 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. . 8,549,522 80 
Demand = of de 1,776 73 
Certified checks.. 719 
Unpaid dividends 901 20 


ai $4,388,637 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 88.: 
AYHEW, 


he same, is, 
my ot of the said 





rue 
bank before t hey transaction a any business on the 


15th day of Decem 
edge and belief; 
ness of said ba: 

named, and not 
is made in 


from the Superintendent of Ba: 
ay of December, 
report shall be m 


16th d 


Severally 


compliance with “yee — notice received 


1892, to the best of his knowl- 


‘and they further vo fe a the busi- 
nk has been the 





elsewhere; ‘and that tthe above report 


ting the 
1892, as the day on which such 


e. 

ENRY P. DE GRAAF, Peniant. 

F. C,. MAYHEW, Cashie 
and sworn to by “both depo- 


subscribed 
nents, the 9th day of December, So wag 
8S. H. MACDOWELL, Notary Public, King 5 Oe., 


Certificate filled in N. 





THE TWIN CITIES 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest o Cope geeed for 
placing funds at desirable rates. 


for partic- 


ulars. . D. f 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 





DE 
Capital 
Choice 


rare 








Rw in best per 
terest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 
Correspondence 


WAS HOTC 


Guaran’ Mo 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in 
id Eastern Nebraska. SAFE AND DESIRABLE, 


Six Per Cent ‘by deposit of First 
meric GER? 
secretary. 


The Lewis Investment Co., | = 


S MOINES, 10 4s 9 


Paid Up. 


P> ria 5 
avestments in ther most Gieethcve 
e 


the West. 
teed First 
owa 


Fenss. Pecared 


YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
e DAME PHLET. 


rams ™ 





13,954 20— 1,288,934 20 


4,248 27 
17,962 7%6— 22,211 03 





bbe ciinepeebedeincerisecesonceéeussosse $4,283,193 68 
LIABILITIES. 
sonicbenseseées $500,000 00 
Sbepennadsin acest 105,000 00 
RS aT $12,249 12 
Interest: »987 72 
25,117 93— 59,354 77 
Due p wll mang as follows, Z.: 
a subject tochec: $2,101,662 35 


Demand certificates o: f de- 
1,820 00 
1,023,826 02— 3,127,308 37 





472,767 01 
brokers. as per schedule. 1,534 53— 474,301 54 
Due Tressuver of the State of New York 15,000 00 
SE MINE ccnsacnccesspesecenccceses 2, 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NE 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Presiden 


w YORK 
‘and WILLIAM 
J.GARDNER, Cashier, ‘of the 

~ RK, a 


SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK OF NEW a 
business at No. 23 
for him- 


self, says that the + re _ with | the schedule 


of 

892, to the best of his knowledge ana belief; 
and t they farther on that the business of said bank 
has been transac’ at the location named, and not 
elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent of Banks designating the 1ith day of De- 
cember, 1892, as the day on which such report shall 


be made. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, President. 
wM ARDNER, Cas! 
Severally wees = sworn to b te depo- 
nents, the 19th day of December. Loy a re To 


Nota Public. ee 3 Count 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 10. 52 4 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
TAL BANK, on the morning of the 15th day of 


December, 1892. 























RESOURCES. 
Scene and discounts, less due from di- 

ORE Es nnsceccencovisnvsncesscesesosscocsve 1,653,137 19 
Due from directors. an ASAD 50 
SI ctnsns eco cenccoseiansinebsseenees 189 95 
Due hone trust companies, State and Na- 

IM hnsedadtcccccccs. ovahepasesens 202,639 03 
Banking house and lot.. $80,900 00 
Other real estate........ 900 80,900 00 
seooks PE BEd cect cesinsisencccencence 314,275 00 
Specie espheseesas cep seeccs eonscemnsnecevgees 159,805 41 
8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks.................. 283,809 00 
Cash items, viz,: bills and checks 
for the next day’s a $241,079 41 
Other items carried as cash. .. . 29,452 270,532 36 
CAPrrent CEPCNBES........00..ccccescsescoees 18,182 43 
SR b ab teackan sea bokeihs sdenbihcsccadcee $3,026,799 84 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita} stock paid i, in cash.. $300,000 00 
lus fund.. +0 300,000 00 
ornene 49 
4 
3 173 
106,575 2 149,050 76 
$2,251,434 20 


429 98 
24,137 37— aaron © 


TOtAl.......20.0.00sesececcrcsecccscccces $3,026,799 84 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, p Peesiien pod & NELSON 





that the busi- 

named, and not elsewhere, and taat the above report 
e above re 

| ay ¢ Superintend with an oficial notice seouired 


from the tendent of esignating the 
15th day of ber, 1892, as the a on Sraich such 
report shall 


CLINTON | Me “SiABEEY i 
(Nis GC e Free ident. 


Severally este d 
i , the 19th "aay of December 1892, before me, <i 





Notary Punic, New York County. 








RCES. 


RESOU. 
Loans and discounts, less due from oe 























$1,493,397 80 
166,778 96 
36,016 65 
schedule 358,238 05 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 844 55 
Furniture, fixtures and safes.............. 24,204 94 
Cash: Due from trust com- 
panies, State and N a 
banus, a4 per schedule..... $307,739 23 
_, Ree RD ERTS 19,552 89 
. Ss. tender — oad 
es pa notes 
tional bangs......... .. 130,039 00 
Cash items, = per sched 8,771 56 
466,102 68 
OBE ce cascvesovsecpvccssdinessassssccone $2,586,977 98 
Capital stock paid in, neath $500,000 00 
) n, in cash I 
Surplus fund nel 170,000 OU 
Undivided profits, viz. 
Discount.......... 
———— 
Other profits. 
59,258 78 
Due depositors as follows, v 
Deposits subject to a 731, 397,687 36 
Demand certificates of de- 
61,062 32 
“ee 19,699 50 
and National banks a a 
eR 270,237 97 
Due private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule.. 7,983 81 
Due Treasurer of the State 
3, aaa 100,000 00 
Cashter’s checks ............. 1,048 24 
—— 1,857,719 2% 
A nsknntnncvocwaseccnsncchsxebiabisoesn -~ad 98 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
JOSEPH _F. President, and LEWIS 


THOMPSON, © ashier, of the MADISON SQUARE 
BANK, a bank located and doing business at Broad- 
way, Fifth Ave. and 25th Street, in the city of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the —— re with the schedule 
accompanyin the sa respects, a true 
statement of t * condition - the said bank before the 
tr e 15th a of Decem- 
ber, telat tothe best of his whee belief; and 
they further say thatthe business o' eaid t bank has been 
transacted at the location named, and not elsewhere; 
and that the 44. re 
an 0 —- notice receiv: 
the Ba 
15th day “ 
report 

{s signed)” 


ments th 
ponenta. = 





rt is made in compliance with 
ved from the tag ntendent of 
of December, i, des’ ting Thursday, the 
if pees, 1892, as t ° day on which such 


made, OSEPH F. BLAUT, President. 
LEWIS THOMPSON, Cashier. 
subscribed and sworn to by both de- 
e 2ist day of — La a me, 


Notary Public Q 3 N. we City and Co. 


, MALLETTE & BROWNELL, 
J ESTATE AND LOANS. 
OFFICES: 600 nn al Insurance Go vine. 207 Tacoma 
Building, co 

Investments made and p ed for 
residents. We have on hand. a yo ‘or G G 
7 per cent. n Chicago ABO property 
Reference any Bank ™m ‘Chicago. rite us for a list 
of real estate investments. 


ELECTIONS. 


NHE CENTRAL NATIONAL RANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK.—NEw YorK, December 
10th, 7$92—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at_ the Seeee Seene, Se Broad- 
way, on TUESDAY, January aan, 
Polls open from 12M. to1P. 
oe 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


by 4 NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
December 10th, 1892.—The annual elections for 
Directors of this bank for the ensging. year will ne 
held at the banking eS No. 270 way, 0 
ganeteg, the 10th day of J January, 1893, between the 
hours of one and hg : ’cloc 
QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 


HE rovers NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NE ORK, December 12th, 1892. 

The fan a meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, for the election of Directors, will be held at the 
bank king-house on Tuesday, the — 4 of January, 

1893, between 4 hours of 12 M d1P, 
HHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


HE Rye AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 

BA OF NEW YORK.—NEw York. mber 
23d, inn Werke annual election for Directors of this 
Bank will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and nd Murray | Street, Tuesday, ears, 10th, 


1893, The po! be open from 13M M. tol 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, ' Cashier, 








non- 



























December 29, 189%. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(1879) 27 








nye NATIONAL BANK 2 


NEW December . 
—e ray —he oa, ELECTION Foi DIRECTORS oO 
he bela at the banking house, 287 
pS Biree Weh, 1893, be- 


tween the hours a bw rand tie 
G. E. SOUPER. Cashier. 


Li's w wy hh lg pad NATIONAL 


r ’ 
this Bank 
o Sapning seams on TUESDAY 


M, tol P. M. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 








‘he 
will be held at the 
January 10th, 1893, 





HE ANNUAL E 
° = Le will - held at the ae ar No, 
Bowery, on n TUE Y, January 10t) be- 

B. the hours of 12 M. and 1 1PM. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK ae by ried YORK. ; 


1892. 
ie APEUAL hg li ad OF THE STOCKHOLD 
tl k for the election of Directors will 
be held at the Banking House on Tuesday y 10th 
day ¥ January, 1893, between the hours o noon 


and 1P. M. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. . 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE | REPUBLIC, 

Y ha ANNUAL ELECTION BOR DIRECTORS OF 

his Bank will be held at t! ng-house on 

Phage of January 10th, 1893, ah, the hours of 
P.M. 


12M. and 
E. H. PULLEN, Vice-President. 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
December 10th, 1892. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 

ers of this bank for the elction of Directors will 

be held at the Banking Rooms, 120 Broadway, on 

Tuesday, January 10th, 1898. The polls will be open 
from 12M.to1 P.M H. A. SMITH, Cashier 


HE mOURY MORRIS BANK, NEW YORK 
Decem —The annual election of Di- 























iS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
DIVIDENDS. 
THE BANK OF AMERICA i 
Dec. 


NEw YORK, . 20th, 1892. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TO-DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four (4) per 
cent., payable Jan. 3d, 1893. 
The transfer books will be closed from this date 
until Jan. Sth, 1893, 
W. M. BENNET, Ass’t Cashier. 


ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
EW RK, December = 1892.—The Directors 
of this Bank. pare this day declared a semi-annual 
Gividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., payable on and 
after January sd 1 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


mae CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
Y OF NEW YORK, Ntw Yor«K, December 


192, 
* FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Directors cf this bank have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT., free from tax, out of the earnings of the 
current six months, payable on and after esday, 
January 3d, 1893. 

The transfer books will be closed from 12 noon, 
mber 24th, 1892, until a morning of January 
5th, 1898. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEw YORK, De- 
mber 23d, 1892.—A dividend of THREE AND 
ONE- ALF PER CENT. has been declared payable 
to the stockholders on and after BOUT: 3d, 1893. 
D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


Copsianray % NATIONAL BANK, NEw YORK, 
23d, 1892. 














SIXTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual atvSend *y FOUR (4) PER CENT., yable 
January 5th. to which date, from Bist nstant, 
transfer aoake will b 1 be closed. 


ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT., has been declared paya- 
ble on an after January 1393. 
2. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE) 
wh TY, <a NEW EoeE.. 








NEw York, mber 22d, 2 
= BOARD OF DIRECTORS. HAS THIS f DA 
eclared a semi-annual dividend of three and 
ania cee, of tax, payable on and after 
January é any 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


HE IMPORTERS AN? TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, NEw Yor«, December 


A dividend of ten per cent. out of the earnings of 
the last six months, has to-day been declared by this 
bank, payable on the 3d day of January next. 

The transfer books will remain closed till that 

te. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


| aie NATIONAL BANK 
w_ YORK, December 23d, 1892. 


5TH Dive 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of four =, cent., payable on 
and after January 3d. 1893. transfer books will 
remain closed anvil that a 
. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free trom tax, on 
the capital stook has this day been ‘declared from the 
earnings of the current six months payable to the 
stockholders on and after the 8d day of January, 


ean” transfer books will remain closed until that 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

THE MARKET Jup. A itng J MATION As. Banks} 

ORK, Decem nor Me, 1892. 

HE BOARD OF DIRRCTORS 7 E THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual atyidend ¢ of FIVE (5) PER 

CENT., tree of tax, payable to shareholders on and 

after January 

ni transfer books wlll remain. closed until that 

te. A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


ie MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK, December 20th, 1892.—DIVIDEND.—The 
Directors of this Bank have this day declared ua divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 
and after January 3d, 1893. The transfer books will 
be closed until that date. 

















F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
dee NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
December 23d, 1892.—The 


have this day declared a semi-annoal dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., payable, free of tax, on and after 
January 3d, 1 993. The ti a ener books will be closed un- 
til that Aa GEORGE 8. HiCKOk Cashier. 


HE TAFIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
NEW YORK, December 23d, 1892.—The Board .of 
Directors have this = ——s - dividend Be FOUR 
PER CENT. AL er ose ) free of =, parame on and 
after Jan 1893, te whieh ate the transfer 
books will be bev closed. 
C. H. STOUT, Assistant Cashier. 


oe WESTERN NATIONAL BANK, i 
I- 











E CITY OF NEW YORK, Dec. 2ist. 1892. 

DIVIDEND OF 3 PER CENT: ON THE oa 
stock of this bank has been declared this 
day. ay, pore on and after January 3d, 1893. The 
ks will be closed at 3 o’clock P.M. on De- 
cember he and reopened on the morning of 


er of ‘the Board of Directors. 
H, A. SMITH, Cashier, 








TH DIVIDEND.—THE CHATHAM NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK, December 23d, 1892.—The 
of Directors have this day declared a quarterly 

dividend of FOUR PER CEN out of the earnings 
of the three months, payable on and after Jan- 


“The transfer t books will remain closed until that 
te. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 





THE a = i BANK OF NEW YORK, 
Bw _YORK, December 23d, 1892. 
4 iy - DIRECTORS © FROM THE EARNINGS oO 
declared a dividend of 


The tran: ooks will remain 
until that date. . Cc. MAYHEW, Gashier. 





oi MoRRIS Pag 
NEW December 
HE DIRECTORS 1 HAVE fri DAY DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of 


ber 2ist, 1892, and reopened January 3d, 1 
— HOS. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 








MURRAY HILL BANK, 
Ogeuer Fn fith St. os Leng Ay ve. xe) 
K 


YORK, Dece! 
see BOARD OF DIRECTORS ' OF THIS yr 
have this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
FOUR PER CENT., payable on and after January 
Ast, 1893. A.H. GALE, Cashier. 








oS OosEwrtAL BANK, NEW YORK, DECEM- 


'H, 1892. 
7TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
The f Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. from Bao “carnings 
of the a six —. ayable = and after January 
3d, . The transter ks will be closed trom De- 
cember 2th, 


to Janu 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 





C" Naw vor SAVINGS BANK, OF THE CITY OF 
YORK, Nos. 56 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNRE 


NAL STREET. 
SIXTY- tt Seb akec AL. DIVIDEND OF 
meee haven rdered that interest 
ND ONE-HALF (334) PER 
five depositors on rs after 
and up to uuU— 
which have remained on a for the three or six 
months, ne meer 3ist, 1892. 
on President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secre 


tary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
Corner Eighth Avenue and 42d St treet. 
Sixty-fifth “divinend. On and after January 16th, 
1893, interest at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent. per annum will be my depositors entitied 
thereto, on all sums of $5 up to $3,000. Bank open 
from 0's. M., to3 P.M ; Monday evenings from 6 to 8; 
close at 12 on  Darandape. Assets, $6,800,000 ; surplus, 


$632,000. 
AKCHIBALD TURNER, President. 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 





ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, Nos. 1 AND 3 
THIRD AVENUE (Opposite Cooper Institute). 
Chartered 1852. 
79TH RINIPEND ‘rec, Stat} 
St, 


EW YOR: 892. 
INTEREST rom THE WAGe i, Dec. ENDING 
DEC. 3ist, 1892, the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM, will he credited to 
depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws of the 
bank. INTEKES'T PAYABLE WEDNESDAY, JAN. 


Isth, 1893. 
MUNEY DEPOSITED on or before January 10th 
will draw interest from J anuary 


Ss. SNEDEN, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street, N. Y. 
54TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
— TRUSTEES HAVE DECLARED, OUT oe 

the earnings of the past six months, a 
nual interest dividend at the rate of THREE ‘AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, on all sums of 
$5 and upward to the limit of $3,000, payable to depos- 
itors entitled thereto on and after January 16th, 1893. 
LIAM B. STAFFORD, resident. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 








SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
74 and 76 Wall Street. 
HE Lg sige HAVE ORDERED THAT IN- 
terest be paid to depositors entitled thereto, 
under the by-laws and in aceordance with the sav- 
ings bank laws, for the six months ending December 
Bist, 1892, as follows: 

On accounts not exceeding three thousand dollars 

at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum. 
On accounts larger than three thousand dollars, and 


which exceeded said amount prior to the limitation of 
sopamits by statute, at tne rate of TWO AND A HALF 
PER CENT. per aunum, payable on and after Mon- 
day, Semmens 16th, 1813. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT for the first issue in 
January will be an especially interesting 
one; and we give this advance notice in order 
that our readers, if they desire extra copies 
of that.issue, may order them in advance. 
The question to be discussed will be The Un- 
reached Masses, and the following persons 
will contribute articles on thesubject: S. L. 
Baldwin, D.D.; Henry Rood; C. L. Thomp- 
son, D.D.; Edward Judson, D.D.; Anthony 
Comstock; Rev. J. L. Scudder; A. S. 
Hatch; Francis Murphy ; Jacob Riis ; Com- 
mander Ballington Booth; Dr. Henry Wil- 
son; Commissioner Henry H. Porter, of 
Charities and Corrections; Father J. O. S. 
Huntington ; H. A. Schauffler, D.D.; Mr. R. 
C. Buford ; Josiah Strong, D.D. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates. 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. <A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........$ 25] Six months........$ 
Three months..... _ 76! Nine Months...... 
Four months.,,... 1 00| One GO YOAL..ceseee oe 


CLUB RATES. 
I'wo vears to one SUbSCTIDEr.......+seeeeseee 





one 






years to one SUDSCTIDEr........0 00008 

Three subscribers one year each......... 

Four years to one subscriber.......sceeseees 

Four subscribers one year each 
ve years to one subscriver.. 

Five subscribers one year each.......... 
tn clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. ‘Single 

pies 10 cents, 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that. effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 








eae. 
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5 
photograph for $15 than for $50 in the olden time 
when he had to wait the whim of the weather clerk ! 
and old Sol’s appearance. Skylight on the Ground 
Floor! i 

WE have been much interested in perusing a wre 
odd circular issued by Charles H. oyce, of No. 
Broadway, New York. It is entitled ot ah 
Stock as an Investment,” and opens up a line of in- 
vestment which is certainly new to most people, and 
evidently well worth investigation. 

Uncanny as the idea of * tradin, in your oie 





think it may be well —— the trouble to Investors fi 
send for one of the circ lars. 


A NEW SERIES OF PENNSYLNANIA 
RAILROAD TOURS TO WASHING- 
TON, Cc 

THERE will be six of the popular personally-con- 
ducted tours run to the Ca’ ital d uring the winter and 

Marek 23d of : rc P hg? anuary 19th, February — 

pril May 4th and 25th are the da 
au 29th the last of the wha 








WILLIAM C. STURGES, President 
DANIEL BARNES, Cashier. 
NEW YORK, December 22d, 1892, 





CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMA- 
HA RAILWAY CO., 52 WALL STREET, December 
22d, 1892.—A dividend of. THREE AND ONE-HALF 


and common 
stocks will close on Saturda ay, December 31st, and re- 
open Saturday, January 2ist, 1893. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 





LAKE SHORE & SicHieay SOUTHERN RAIL- 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL 
weoePoT. 


w YORK, December 22d, 1892. 
Tipeny BOLRD or DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
declared SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
ND of THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, 
py vable at this office on Wednesday, the ist day ot 
‘ebruary next, to the Stockholders of record at 12 
o'clock noon on SATURDAY, the 3ist of December 
instant, at Which time the TRANSFER BOOKS will 
closed, to be reopened on the se name of THURS- 
DAY, the bs day of tg ty 
D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





CArsgox MILWAUKEE AND ST, PAUL he 

Y 42 Wall Street, New Yor*.—The 7 per 
cent. he is company. known as Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company La Crosse Division Bonds, 
that will mature January Ist, 1893, will 


Bonds presen before that date will be paid prin- 
cipal and interest to date of presentation 
FRANK 8. BOND, Vice ‘President. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, December 13th, 1892. 
1H «FIFTH DIVIDEND." 
A FR es se DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
ALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared leon at this office on 
and after January 3d. 1893. The transfer books will 
be closed on Are December 16th, at 3 P.M., and 
reopened on Wednesd =A January 4th, ”1893, at 10 A.M. 
McWIL IAMS, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, December Mth, 1892. t 


DIVIDEND NO. 97. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing December 3ist inst., payable at the office of the 


. Treasurer on and after the 16th day of January next 


to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 2th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst. and reopened on the 
morning of January 3d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


series will ‘be run my ay ape opportunity 
in which to spend the holid ays he remarkably low 
rate of $13 from New York includes ‘railroad fare and 
hotel accommodations at the best of Washington’s 
hotels during the three days spent on the tours. 

Further information furnished on application to 
Ticket Agents of Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
or Tourist Agent, 849 ents “a New York.—Adp. 


PURE ‘WIN ES. 


THE “ Brotherhood Wines” are phackately = and 
for medicinal purposes are unrivalled. Th who 
require the best wines should use only suc nas ‘as are 
absolutely pure. For medicinal and communion 
purposes they are recommended by physicians, 
churches and others. They are warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, and we refer by permission to the 
New York INDEPENDENT. 








DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT 
GLASs is shown in eve eee for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark label. C. Dor- 
flinger & Sons, New York.—Ad 0. 


“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA” 
is the title of a new book, beautifully printed and 
elegantly bound, containing some thirty different 
views of Niagara Falls reproduced from the finest 
instantaneous photographs, and accompanied by de- 
scriptive text from the pens of distinguished writers, 
extending from Father Hennepin down to Charles 


Fei A Warner and Sir Edwin Arnold, This sump- 
tuous little volume will sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of the publishers’ price of fifty cents. A similar 
volume containing twenty lar, plates with descrip- 
tive text, forming an admira ie practical guide to 
we Falls, , under ti e appropriate titie of “ How to See 

will be sent for the same price. Address, 
enclos (esing money order + tal note, Brentanos, 204 
w ba bash Ave. hicago, Iil., or 154 Fifth Ave., New 

or — 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
ARTISTIC UMBRELLAS, 
WALKING STICKS, 
CORRECT STYLES IN HATS. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would iike to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
sent to a triend can be accommodated by sending 
us on a postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent, 





IF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., 

And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the kid of goods you want 
—whether - plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., °° sstisbare, 22° 
MARVELLOUS VALUE FOR 


Christmas & New Year's Gifts, 


YOU WILL FIND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


USEFUL ARTICLES 
ANDREW LESTER'S SONS, 


939, 941, 943. 945 SIXTH AVE.. NEAR 
6TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Elevated Station at 5d St. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


Of Every Description at a Sacrifice. 


Special Bargains in Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 


AND ALL KINDS OF FLOOR COVERING, DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE AT ATTY AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


3,000 Italian Silk Slumber Blankets in 
all the NEW COLORINGS to close at less 
than HALF PRIOE. 

Special figures for this week, 95c, 

Gontinuation Sale China-Goat- RUGS, 
nearly two yards long, $1.50. 

Ladies’ Antique Oak Writing Desks, Louis 
XIV, $12.50, reduced from $18.75. 


Mail Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 
t= Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 











Fifth Avenue, 
Cor.22 St. 


NEW YORK, 


SEMI-ANNUAL. 


CLEARING SALE. 
Furs, 


Hats. 


Style, Fit and Finish Guaranteed. 





ATTENTION is called to the 

importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287H Sr. and Frrru AvE,, 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
ete. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac, 
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Snsurance. 


os 


BIGNESS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 











JUST now begins the annual task of the 
fire underwriters to cast up their accounts 
for the year and find out how much sur- 
plus is left; just now, also, begins the 
general curiosity to know how life insur- 
ance comes out and which company is 
ahead. Probably this curiosity will 
be more eager than ever before, and 
it concerns itself, as usua!, with the three 
behemoths. Here we ought to say dis- 
tinctly that no criticism upon rebate, or 
expensiveness, or high-pressure methods, 
altho one or more of these three com- 
panies is mentioned, must be understood 
as implying that no others are open to 
criticism. These three, however, are set 
on a hillof prominence; it is understood 
that they have their position to maintain 
as respects being out of sight of all the 
rest, and, beyond that, their position 
with reference to each other to struggle 
for. Asin all other races, the positions of 
the leaders furnish the zest to the specta- 
tors, who are quite indifferent how long 
they wait to get the records of ‘the 
field” in general, 

These three men are human. Fast pace 
or slower pace, it is not easy for Mr. Hyde 
to relinquish the eclat of his annual ad- 
vance of millions. It is not easy for Mr. 
McCurdy to relinquish his cherished am- 
bition to pull past the Equitable just once. 
It is not easy for Mr. McCall—altho he 
came in on a wave of reform and owes no 
debt to records already made precedents 
by himself—to face the chance of some- 
body’s saying that the thing dropped at 
once and the New York, would better 
have not thrown overboard the old pilot 
who had guided it solong. It is all very 
well to announce reform at the beginning 
of the year, and to say that the pace shall 
be slower and the expense lighter, and to 
fix a maximum line of new business; 
but to stand by the position through the 
twelve months requires a courage and 
stedfastness which ‘approach heroism. 
The strain is hightened, let us in justice 
remember, just as it bas always been in 
formal compacts, by this thought pecking 
constantly on each man’s mind: “I don’t 
know what the others are doing—maybe 
they are keeping faith, and maybe while 
Iam doing it they are cutting in ahead of 
me.” To take the position that ‘‘I don’t 
care what the others are doing, my course 
is laid,” requires moral courage and real 
fiber. 

More has been publicly talked, and 
printed, about the operations of the New 
York than of either of the others ; and it 
has been charged in some quarters that 
Mr. McCall has been surpassing his pred- 
ecessor in pressure. We mention the 
statement, without an opinion. If it is so, 
moderation on the part of the others is not 
necessarily inferable from their compara- 
tive quietness. We hope each of the three 
men has stood by the professions of re- 
form he made, openly or by fair infer- 
ence ; but we shall soon see. According- 
ly, we hope not one of the three will re- 
port as much new business as in 1891. If 
that is the case, it will not mean exhaus- 
tion of the field, or any pronounced pub- 
lic dissatisfaction with high-pressure 
methods (for which dissatisfaction the 
time is probably not yet quite come) but, 
rather, relaxation of the pressure. As to 
this we shall soon know. We are per- 
fectly clear what is the far-sighted and 
sound view, sure to be justified by time, 
for these three men to take ; we can see, 
too, how they, with the trials of their po- 
sition, may not be able. to take the same 
view ; and we can see that time will bring 
them to take it. How soon we cannot ex- 
actly see. 

The fault is partly with the public, for 
allowing bigness to be ‘“‘catchy.” Cer- 
tainly nothing has reason to sustain it 
which cannot give good reasons when 
chalienged ; let us shield our eyes from 
the dazzle and challenge bigness to sober- 
ly sustain itself. If a big company is, 
therefore, better than a smaller one, why ? 
If one company is really better than one 
or more with which it is compared, this 
must be because it is safer, or because it 
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costs less, or because it is more “liberal” 
in its dealings. We think the size of the 
bank has no appreciable effect to help the 
standing of a depositor, for one may have 
a small balance in a big bank or a big one 
in a little bank, and it is not known which 
is the fact; so we do not think holding a 
policy in a big company helps a man’s 
standing any more than holding a policy 
inasmaller one. If a man’s feelings are 
gratified by being in the big company, we 
cannot reckon that material. Touching 
the possible material points of superiori- 
ty, and dealing with them briefly, we re- 
mark that absolute security (from the 
point of human foresight), is reach- 


‘ed, in life in.urance, with the attain- 


ment of a pretty well-defined degree of 
size, average, age and reputation, and 
that it is thenceforward impossible to 
increase this. To use a fair illustration, 
the proportions of stability in a pyramid 
are known ; those being followed, a big 
pyramid is no more secure against over- 
turning than a smaller one. To. touch 
upon cost is to embark upon a raging sea 
of contention and estimates and compari- 
sons, and. we decline to discuss which 
company returns the most per dollar put 
in. But this is reasonable; the greater 
speed, probably the greater pressure ; the 
greater pressure, probably the higher cost 
of getting business. This is what has 
been repeated for several years, and it is 
perfectly natural and fair, While writ- 
ing we chance to notice an advertisement 
by a prominent ‘‘ manager,” agent of a 
prominent company, calling for agents ; 
and he remarks that ‘‘ it will be to your 
interest to learn the Commissions paid to 
Agents before contracting with any other 
company,” which is simply saying : ‘‘ We 
propose to outbid everybody else for your 
services.” This is illustrative and con- 
firmative. If, in the determination to 
keep well up *‘in the swim,” such a rule 
is to prevail, expensiveness on new 
policies follows necessarily. As offset, it 
becomes necessary to show affirmatively 
that the great companies can and do fur- 
nish insurance, on a broad scale and a 
long term, at a lower average cost than 
do those of more moderate size. We 
doubt not that some agents would cheer- 
fully supply us with a basketful of com- 
parisons of actual policies, purporting to 
show this very thing; but we neither 
agree to publish them nor encourage the 
sending, because we disapprove the whole 
‘*comparisons” business and deem all 
such picked-out matter inconclusive. 

We must again insist upon not being 
misunderstood. We are not writing down 
the great companies, but are deprecating 
their being written up by non sequitur. 
Not that these corapanies are less desira- 
ble than smaller ones, but that they are 
not necessarily more so because of their 
size. Theimportant thing, after all, is that 
a man should carry life insurance in some 
good company, and we cannot honestly 
admit the contention of agents—perfectly 
natural as it is, for every vendor persuades 
himself that his own goods are the finest 
in market—that it is possible there should 
be very large differences between different 
companies in real desirability. 

The Anglo-Saxon loves a fight—it is in 
his blood—and so he watches and ap- 
plauds any sort of a race. This fierce 
struggle for first place in ‘* amount writ- 
ten” ia life insurance—why is it? Partly 
because the public applaud, for if they 
looked indifferently on and seemed to 
care little there would be no prize of 
honor ; partly because it is assumed, with 
much correctness, that the bigness. and 
the race-prominence will dazzle. From 
the proposition of ‘‘new business at any 
cost necessary to get it,” that new busi- 
ness is worth having, to the company ; 
but is it worth the cost, to the individual 
who comes inunder such arule? Let us 
be candid and rational about this. If 
success is to be reckoned to consist of the 
most rapid progress, then the price must 
be paid for it, however large; but if an 
excessive cost makes new business un- 
profitable then those who are attracted by 
it will pay the penalty. There will never 
be real reform, in any branch of insur- 
ance, until the maxim comes into practice 
that unprofitable business is worse than 
none at all, 
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THE MORAL STANDARD OF BUSI- 
NESS 


SEVERAL months ago (Septeimber 15th) 
we made mention of a case which had 
occurred in New Orleans involving what 
we called the question of morality in so- 
liciting for life insurance. As told, the 
story was that a Mr. Halliday was in- 
duced to take a $10,000 policy in the 
Washington Life instead of in the Mutual, 
as he had intended doing, and that when, 
some time later, he read his policy, he 
found it was not just the sort of contract 
he had been led to expect ; he thereupon 
refused to honor a note which he had 
given in part payment for the first pre- 
mium, and the agent sued him. It now 
appears from a paragraph in the New Or- 
leans Delta of December 3d, that the case 
has been tried. In the language of the 
paragraph, he alleged fraud, *‘ in that he 
had not received the kind of policy he 
wanted, and on the witness stand he ex- 
poset what he thought he was getting, 

ut said he had implicitly trusted the 
agent, and had never read over his policy 
until some months after it had been in 
force.” The presiding judge gave judg- 
ment against him for the note and costs, 
saying that the law does not design to en- 
courage carelessness, and that the con- 
tract of insurance was woo plain and ex- 
plicit for any man of ordinary intelligence 
to-be deceived by it. 

It does not appear, either from the pre- 
vious story or from this account of the 
trial, that the defendant claimed to have 
been deceived by the policy ; on the con- 
trary, it seems to have been so distinct 
that when he read it he perceived it to be 
not what he supposed it was and what he 
said, on the stand, that he wanted. His 
claim is that he was deceived by the agent, 
having been led by him to expecta certain 
form of policy which he thought better 
worth having than the one he had intended 
to take; and that, having faith in the 
agent, he accepted the policy without 
looking at it and discovered the deceit 
afterward, when he did look it over. The 
item about the trial does not mention his 
expressly testifying to this claim, but of 
course he could have had no other. This 
is a question of fact. 1f the agent did de- 
ceive, there was a good defense in morals 
if not in law; whether he did we do not 
know, and he is entitled to the presump- 
tion that he didnot. The burden of proof 
was upon Mr. Halliday. Merely to say 
**I was deceived” or ‘‘the agent deceived 
me” would not answer in court; he had 
to define and prove the deceit, and he does 
not appear to have attempted to do so. 

As for our article of September 15th, 
we hope nobody read it as assuming the 
fact of deception and the following re- 
marks as a lecture to the Washington 
Lite. “If representation can be shown 
(the second paragraph opened by saying) 
it is an undoubtedly good defense.” None 
has been shown, and there is no occasion 
to qualify the rest of the article. It is 
elementary that a man has no excise for 
accepting insurance policies without read- 
ing them or having them read to him by 
a friend if be is physically or mentally in- 
capable of reading; he is bound to due 
diligence, and responsible for his own 
misunderstandings. Neverthe less—with- 
out implying now, any more than we 
assumed before—that the agent in this 
instance was in any degree faulty, we 
must retain the position long ago taken, 
that companies and agents are morally 
bound not to let dull or careless men mis- 
understand, if they can prevent it. It is 
high ground to take—that a vendor must 
not merely refrain from everything which 
may deceive but must correct any misap- 
prehension of which he is aware—and it is 
a hard thing to ask sometimes in the 
struggle of trade competition. It is not 
for insurance men only but for all ven- 
dors. And if this is the only just stand- 
ard of conduct, however high and hard 
and seemingly impracticable, it is surely 
not such because we deciare it, but be- 
cause Christianity makes it so. 

Can a business man, in insurance or 
elsewhere, who acts up to this standard 
eee, or must he compromise some- 
what 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 





Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
ogreiet +9 in distributions of surphi 
e 


non-forfeiture applies to 2 all policies and 

ppnteins the most liberal features ever before offered. 
e its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 














In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, ist, 1892, 
$20,772,696.74. 


Issues Policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 25th, 1893, 


The Trustees, in Oonformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 8lst Decembér, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


PEs Wie ecosccccepecssnncsess 0. crvee 1,884,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums..............+++ $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891............+.++ $3,784,723 36 


See eeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeee 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,008,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


GIURBOB BBs occ cvaccvcccccctees.cévcoseceys 1,083,400 3¢ 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvable...... 1,425,030 9% 
GE i cccccveccvccceccccccvccescesnens 198,896 85 

AMOUDE........cceceeceees $12,278,582 17 


Si xper cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or thelr 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 wil! 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Secon: 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nei 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist. December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOY NES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN. 
JAMES G. DE FOKEST, ANSON W. 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT,’ ISAAC B 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ N. D 
THOMAS MAT 


HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 





is. . 
Hn ISTINL 
EORGE W. CAMPBELL, 


—_— OHH. MOORES Vice-President 
: A. A RAVEN 20 Vics President 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January lst, 1494, 
Cash Capital. ............ceeeees 81,000,000 0v 
Reserves for Insurance in 
force, etc.... - 3,161,023 47 

- 1,645,761 24 
. 2,645,761 24 
5.806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
0. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 


R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioce 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 





Assets, 7 7 . . . 


$159,507,135 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%) ° 
Poe egg Penee, Gan Heseren, 


eA 8 $146,968,322 00 

: Jon 507,849 52 

‘ae he, ae 12,030,967 19% 
“VC ae 37,634,734 53 


18,755,711 86 


ts to Se Poli “aes 
eect Setanta is 194,470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 
5,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





poe EE ee of ane tenes pete 


assets and surplus; and 
Sctually iasued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


assumed only the 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Loans, . . .« $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and 2 . . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral ae. a ey 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust at interest, - -« 6,070,153 03 
Iaterest accrued, Premiums ete. « e e 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 





* wewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 





Vrom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE, 
Ornee of Tue Murua Lire Insurance Company of New Yona. 


At 
3d da 
mittee. toe examine the ann 


a my ng of the Board of Trustees of this Company, 
ember, es the undersigned were appo nted a Com- 
al statement for the ye”.r ending December 


January 25, 1892. 
held on the 


31, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Com 


ohasact ror the he is Gort ments 
bation of ystem, order, and act 
vouchers cove ‘een kept, and the 


4. C. Von Post, Roscar Stwe, 
@ronce Biss, J. H. Heanicn, 
duucn T. Davies, D. C. Rosinsos. 
das. C. HOLogn 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


le 


Samunt E, Oxtver HARRIMAN 
Samugit D. Bascocx,. | Hunry W. Smirn. 
Georce S. Coz. Ropert Ovyrnanr. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy,. | Grorce F. Baxer 
ames C. Hotpen. 
zRMann C, Von Post, | Freperic Cro 
Arexanper H, Rics. 


Cuaries R. Henperson. 
ay Buss. 

Rurvus W. Pecxnam,. 

. Hosart Herricx. 


WiittaM Bascocx. 
TUYVESANT Fisn. 
uGcustus D. JuILiiame 





m. P. Dixon. AMES Husrep. 
Rosert A. Granniss. ALTer R. GiiietTe 
Henry H. Rowers. amus E. Grawniss 

no. W. AUVCHINCLOSS, avip C, Rosmsom. 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Parsipeny. 


Laws May Swe... 
S Van Rensserage 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 


EMORY McOLINTOCK, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
Actnarv. 





WASHINGTON 
Life 

Insurance 

Company 

’ OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-8-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want oc less 
expensive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
8 


ented by cash divi- 
and 








The guaranteed reserve, 
pa yy yment by ‘efits. Tune or, if 
ferred. an estate free of incumbrance. Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Su 

21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








TOTAL ASSETS, January lst 1902.......83,008,540 3 
THOMA BF. MONPROMERYV. President 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
®. B. ALLEN, 3d Vice-President. 





J. B. PIEROR, Secretary and Treasurer, 


teen" December 31 31. 1891, 96,793: 837 33 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
©. P. FRALEIG 


Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant 
WM. T. 8 STANDEN, © Actuary. puSeEED. 


The two m wane of of LIFE INSURANCE 
CONTI BLE TERM POLICY which eves 
insured the greatest possible amoun 

emnity in the event of not death, at the lowest ble 
t cash ou the GUARANTEED IN. 


tlay; 
ME POLICY Y which ‘embra p- S-3 every valuable fea 
ture =. investmeat insurance, and which in +4 


soot os o iiNet Me Oe FOR — bas 


to the extent of the full bk reserve value thereo 
in accordance with Ee ths tarts and contilionn of thant 





GOOD AGENTS. to the Com- 
Dany are in to address J. 5S. G. TYNEY Soper 
tendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
EPSHTE Piso 288) 7G 855,985 83 

$2,185,841 73 

LIFE BR, TE, ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at oe ote 

Knnuai Cash distri tens are paid upon all pol- 


Ev policy nee indorsed theredén the cash 
der and paid-' ap in surance values to which the insured 
is entitled | by the Massachusetts Statute. 


ph ti we 


application to 
ae Aaa = 
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STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 











eos snescccccsecscosccooosees 388,383 76 62 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). "$925,327 46 


Cash surrend aiues stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- Slaw. 


WEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
0. W. ANDERSON, Gen Ast. 











Old and Young. 


HADST THOU BUT TURNED. 


BY EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON, 








O LANCELOT, turn back, turn back, 
I pray thee, from the lonely downs ! 
Why leavest thou the beaten track 
That leads to city, tower and towns ? 
This way are footpaths rough and bare, 
With edge of moss or scanty fern ; 
Beyond are meadows lush and fair ;— 
O Lancelot, I pray thee turn ! 


Thou ridest with thy moody brain ; 
Thou ridest with thy sullen heart ; 
Broad roads there are whose ways are plain ; 
Wiy seek the field that lies apart ? 
Footpaths oft mean hearth-fires, I trow, 
And meat and drink—and after that ? 
Oh, after that—could’st thou but know, 
Thou wouldst not ride to Astolat. 


Nor mist, nor hill, can longer hide 
The castle-walis and turrets gray ; 
Fair Astolat, thy gates were wide, 
Thy welcome boundless that fair day ; 
And she, the “‘lily-maid,” the child, 
Served graciously the guest—alack ! 
She had not raised her eyes and smiled, 
O Lancelot, hadst thou turned back ! 


She had not asked, she had not heard, 
The witching tale of spur and plume. 

She had not dared the sudden word 
That set the girlish cheeks abloom 

When, craving sweet consent of thine, 
She bounded up the castle-stair, 

And brought the red, embroidered sign, 
O Lancelot, for thee to wear ! 


She had not watched thee ride away, 
Nor guarded in that eastern tower 
Thy massive shield by nightand day, 
Tracing each blazoned leaf and flower 
With throbbing heart and close-barred 
door, 
While she entranced and joyous sat, 
Thy simplest word repeating o’er 
Hadst thou not come to Astolat. 


There had not dawned that bitter morn 
When woke the heart of sweet Elaine ; 
And when, to crush the love new-born, 
Again the knight rode down the plain. 
No scarlet sleeve flares on his helm ; 
No furewell words he fondly saith : 
The bravest peer of Arthur’s realm 
Nor heeds, nor hears, the wail of death. 


Ah, Lancelot! hadst thou not come 
To Astolat that woful day, 
The stainless dead, ‘‘ steered by the dumb,” 
Had not in silence sailed away ; 
We had not watched the black-draped 
barge 
Float slowly toward the palace gate ; 
Nor seen in stately halls and large 
The lily-maiden audience wait ; 


We had not heard the ruef?'1 plea, 
(This, Lancelot, thou toc shalt hear !) 
“© peerless knight, pray thou for me! 
Pray thou for me, Queen Guinevere, 
And give me burial, for the sake 
Of maiden love, unsought, unwed ;— 
Fear not, sweet Queen, I shall not wake, 
Farewell, Sir Knight, for Iam dead;”’ 


Nor had we wept, when all the train 
Moved up the aisles with solemn march, 
To lay the golden-haired Elaine 
Beneath the grand cathedral arch. 
And yet, throughout the ages long, 
Our human hearts in vain had yearned 
For England’s saddest, sweetest song, 
O Lancelot, hadst thou but turned ! 
Avausta, ME. 





THE STORY OF A GRUDGE. 


:. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 








“TI samp if it happened again—I said 
so!” 

These words uttered aloud, and ad- 
dressed to the frosty midnight air of the 
State of Conrecticut, fell distinctly from 
the second-story southwest front window 
of a decorous white house with green 
blinds and two rows of syringa bushes rua- 
ning down to the latched gate that guarded 
the premises by a ten cent hasp happily 
supposed from that long inexperience 
which we ca'l experience, to be impreg- 
nable toburglars. What is there in our 
country so essentially, one may say, so 
terribly respectable as these large, white 





houses with green blinds and syringa 
bushes? Add a row or two of box and 
some crimson hollyhocks ; spotless granite 
steps; white dotted muslin at the side-lighis 
of the front door ; a rectangular path, well- 
weeded, making its way to a big back- 
yard where stands an enormous wood- 
pile drying over for next year, and on to 
a bouncing barn, kept as clean as the 
kitchen ; observe two elm trees, one just 
over the fence on the road’s edge, and 
one, further back, which has used the 
wellfor a hand-glass for eighty years or 
so; notice the absence of hens and clutter, 
for you are not in the farming region, 
and the general air of being at peace with 
God, men, and the village bank, which 
pervades the place, and you would expect 
to see just such a faded feminine face as 
that which peered from the southwest 
front window on the November midnight 
on which our story opens. 

Call it faded ; but that is the limited 
way we have of indicating a face from 
which time has brushed off the color, but 
into which it has carved the strength, the 
purpose, and the meaning of life. Maiden 
the face was, of course—only the daugh- 
ters or the widows of the departed country 
gentlemen of these villages live on alone 
in these square white houses; and if a 
widow there might have been a child’s 
cart, or dogs, or a bit more clutter about 
the place; perhaps, too, the path to the 
backyard would have wound its way, 
without the angles, on a resigned curve. 
The precision of the whole estate was un- 
mistakable. It was that of a mistress 
who had no man to ‘upset things,” and 
who had never been accustomed to adapt 
herself to that troublesome and interest- 
ing element in domestic history. 

Miss Sarah Struggle, for that was her 
pathetic name, looked out of her window 
with a black frown upon what had been 
in her day a handsome, even a gentle face. 
It was neither, now ; it had grown self- 
defensive and self-assertive,—not sour, por 
snappy—but positive and inclined to pro- 
test against the nature of things. Solitude 
had taught its inevitable lessons, and 
wrought its unavoidable work. And yet, 
she had borne it very well. She was a 
benevolent cilizen, a busy churchwoman, 
a good neighbor—all the proper things in 
long, commonplace words, that women 
become when they have nothing else 
do. 

Everybody respected her; some people 
loved her. She had known her share of 
love in her day; but was beginning to 
outgrow it, almost imperceptibly to her- 
self, as mostof usdo. Yet she had her 
faithful few, as all of us do. 

Among these was her maid-of-all-work, 
companion, adorer, tyrant, and friend, a 
woman scarcely younger than herself, 
who bore the inscrutable name of Maude 
Discipline Toothacher. 

Maude Discipline Toothacher, who was 
apt to sleep lightly Saturday nights, owing 
to achronic fear that the beans would 
over-brown, heard her mistress fling up 
the southwest window, with the peremp- 
toriness which was usually reserved for 
the underdone crust of custard pies, and 
hurried in without ceremony to the big 
bedroom where Niss Struggle sat, hanging 
so far over the windowsill to apostrophize 
the midnight air, in the manner related 
at the opening of this story, that Miss 
Toothacher, in one of the fearful bounds 
that long, lank women are capable of, 
pounced upen the lady and clutched her 
by the back breadths. 

* Land of Liberty !” 
topple !” 

‘* Let me topple,” replied Miss Struggle, 
severely. ‘‘l’d rather topple than to en- 
dure this imposition another day. Lifeis 
not worth living, with such neighbors as 
this. Maybe it is a land of liberty—but 
I’m going to find out, if I live till sunrise. 
Have you heard him?” 

‘* By spells,” said Miss Toothacher, eva- 
sively. ‘“‘ l was having abee-autiful dream. 
I thought I got married to a minister 
whose fust left him six, and twins. I told 
him I didn’t think I was adapted to such 
a holy office. But you give me that silver- 
gray poplin of yourn, and I trimmed it up 
with real lace, and it made a real lovely 
wedding-gound ; out I kinder thought he 
did have a louder voice than I favor, for 


to 


she said. ‘* You'll 
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I like soft-spoken men. So when I woke 
up the dog was barkin’, and you was 
a-thumpin’ at the winder, and Icome in— 
Is that him?” 

Miss Toothacher indicated the piazza 
below, whereon a large and particularly 
ugly setter sat with his nose pvinted 
straight at the bedroom window, and 
howling drearily. 

‘*He’s been there an hour,” cried Miss 
Struggle. ‘-Shvo! Scat, sir! Shoo-oo!" 

The dog regarded the lady pleasantly, 
cocked one ear, and replied by a yelp thar 
might have waked the village cemetery. 

‘How fast he scats!” observed the 
maid, with exasperating dryness. ‘* Don’t 
he, tho? Seems to me he thinks he’s 
a-serenadin’ us, and means to do the hand- 
some thing. Gee—hi! Gee! Haw! Haw 
there! Have you throwed things at him?” 

**Half the jurniture in the room,” re 
plied Miss Struggle, sadly, ‘‘lies orna- 
menting the front yard. You'll thixk so, 
Maude Discipline, when you help me lug 
it upstairs to-morrow.” 

“Shoes? Towelrack? Tongs? Any- 
thing kinder direct ?” asked Maude Disci- 
pline. 

“Oh yes; and the wood-basket and 
bolster, four pillows, one soap-dish, my 
pin-cushion, that silhouet of G:andfather, 
and six pitchcrs of water,” replied Miss 
Struggle. ‘‘ He seems to consider them as 
so many signs of hospitality. The morel 
throw, the more he stays.” 

“Takes ’em for bo-quets, I shouldn’t 
wonder,” suggested Maude Discipline. 
* Hit him?” ; 

‘*No,” admitted Miss Struggle, slowly. 
“No, not one. They hit everythiag else, 
tho.” 

** Wall, there’s no way out on’t but rub- 
ber boots. I expected it,” replied Maude 
Discipline. *‘ You get into yourn and L’ll 
get into mine, and you put vour Himmy- 
laymy shawl over your night gound and 
wrapper, and I'll wrop up someways, 
tho mine is calico, and I do chill off some 
these fall nights a-huntin’ of critters, and 
we'll go out and drive this one home. See, 
last time it was pigs, warn’t it?” 

“Yes, and her rooster on my porch 
roof, the time before. He flew up there 
at one o’clock and crowed till breakiast. 
If I hadn’t shut the blinds he’d have been 
on my bedpost. f never had such a neigh- 
bor in my life! Idon’t see what ails all 
her animals, Maude Discipline, do you? 
But I’ve said it once, and I'll say it again ; 
I’ve borne it long enough. If I live till 
morning, I go to that woman and I put a 
stop to this, if I have the law on her.” 

“*The what?’ asked Maude Discipline, 
as the two women crawled down the 

broad, lew, creaking stairs and unbolted 
the big front door. 

**T said, the Law.” 

‘I’m younger'n you be,” observed 
Maude Discipline Toothacher. 

‘* You needn’t remiud me of it, if you 
are!” said her mistress, emphatically. 

** And yet,” pursued Maude Discipline, 
calmly, “‘ I’d sooner trust Beelzeboh to 
right me, than Ud look to the Law to do it. 
It ain’t in the natur of the Law to do 
justice to folks.” 

“Then,” sa'd Miss Struggle, ‘‘I shall 
take the law into my own hand, but Miss 
Smith’s animals will stay ono their own 
premises after this. I've borne. and borne, 
and suffered, iill I’m at the end of my 
endurance, and [ haven’t the patience of 
an angel”— 

** Tnat’s so,” admitted Maude Discipline, 
with an innocent «xpression. 

Miss Struggle looked at her ‘‘ help” 
sharply (no one ever ca'led Maude Disci- 
plize a servant), but the lady made no 
reply, and the women went shivering out 
into the November midnight. There was 
a certain vague resemblance between 
them, which might have excited a smile 
or a sigh, according to the nature of the 
observer. The mistress was long, thin, 
and pronounced iu person. The maid was 
pronounced, thin, and long. The mistress 
wore a gray flannel wrapper. The maid’s 
wrapper was of gray calico. The mistress 
was muffled in a fine Himalaya shawl. 
The maid had an imitation sealskin: 
shoulder-cape tossed over her calico shoul- 
ders and a ccok’s apron tied about her 
head, 








. 

in crimping-pins. The hair of the maid 
was in crimping-pios, and gray. The faces 
of both women wore the uamistakable ex- 
pression that comes of long solitude ; and 
owing io their many years of united ex- 
istence had come to acquire a certain in- 
definite simuarity, asthe faces of husbard 
and wife do, in middle-life or earlv age. 
When one examined the cut of the fea- 
tures or the pose of the head, this indefi- 
nite likenrss was forgoiten, and one 
look at their hands drove it clean out of 
mind. 

The two wome and the neighbor’s dog 
confronted each other : 

“Shoo, sir! Shoo! Scat! Scat! Go 

home, sir! Stop your noise, sir! Crk! 
cl’k ! cl’x ! Go on, sur! Sq—quee—ee—ee / 
Ci’k! SHoo !” 
, Tous Miss Struggle, imperiously, with 
wildly-waving arms aud ** woven paces,” 
dancing around the setter, who st serene- 
ly viewing the apparition with a pleased 
air. 

“Git eout! Gee, sir! Gee! Haw, I 
tell you! Haw—gee!” persisted Maude 
Discipline, with an unshaken impression 
that bovine vocabulary would succeed 
when the feline, the gallinaceous, ihe 
equine, and all other philolozical experi- 
ments except the canine had failed. 

The dog smiled agreeably on one side of 
his mouth, which he proceeded to open 
toits fullest extent while he indulged io a 
long, audible, distinctly social yawn. He 
did not budge. 

‘* He thinks he’s making afternoon calis! 
Gee, sir! Gee!” said Maude Discipline. 

The setter wagged his thick tail pleas- 
antly. 

‘*He’s got to go!” cried the mistress, 
fiercely. Calling up unused powers from 
uvknown depths of her nature, she filled 
her arms with acompilation of the articles 
which she had thrown from the bedroom 
window, and made one fierce attack upon 
the animal. Whether it was the water- 
pail that did it, or the tongs, or one of the 
four pillows, or the bolster, or the sil- 
houet, she never could say—but under 
this broadside, the dog stopped howling, 
and with much dignity, walked down the 
steps and stood between the syringa 
bushes rezardiag the owner of the house 
with gentle sadness. Tneo, with an in- 
jured air, he disappeared into the dark- 
ness. 

The two women, cold ‘and faint and 
cross, searched the garden and the yard 
and the barn for their visitor, in vain; 
and returned, colder, fainter, crusser, to 
the house. 

“He’s gone, thank the Powers!” ob. 
served Maude Discipline. ‘: We sha‘n’t 
hear no more of him to-night.” 

When she had bolted the big door, 
which, with the confiding instinct charac- 
teristic of the neighborhood, they had left 
open during their investigation of the 
premises, aud had turued to take the 
Himalaya shaw! from her shivering mis- 
tress, a slight noise, in the south par. or, at- 
tracted the atten.ion of the women, 

‘It’s burglars !” said Maude Discipline, 
in a ghastly whisper. It must be owned 
that thoughts of her minist r with six aud 
twins flited through the matrimonial 
lobe in her brain. ‘‘ Our hour is come. 
The pistol is in the attic. I left it there 
last h use-cleauin’, and tbe old gun haiu’t 
got any insides to it. We bain’t got voth 
in’ to pertect ourselves. After all, we're 
helpless females. If we had pervided 
ourselves with a man”’— 

‘* Provided ourselves with a fiddlestick !” 
retorted her mistress. “I’m gciug right 
i.” 

With a bold brow, for a belief in the 
existence of burglars was not among Miss 
Struggle’s weaknesses, the lady marched 
into the parlor. She held one water-pail 
and two feather pillows straizht out be- 
fore her. Armed with these deadly 
weapons she paused, and confronted the 
neighbor’s dog. He was sleeping upon 
the sofa, with his head upon an eider- 
down pillow covered with green Chinese 
silk; and as the two women reg?rded 
him, he snored peacefully in their faces— 
the heavy snore of a big and comfortable 
dog. 

**Let him remain,” said Miss Strugele, 
calmly, after a fateful silence. ‘* Let 





The hair of the mistress was gray, and 


him remain, Maude Discipline. I’ve got 


him, now, and I’ve got her. I shall visit 
that new pveighbor at an early hour to- 
morrow morning. Lock the parlor doors, 
Maude Discipline... He might turn the 
knobs. Lock him in, aud we will go up 
to bed.” 

The morning broke gloomily. The sky 
frowned 1n a stolid way, like a peison too 
angry tocry ; buta tear or two dripped op 
Miss Siruggle’s piazza roof, and dribbled 
down there outside of her window, when 
Maude Discipline came in and drew up 
the shades; for Maude Discipline hav 
many old-fashioned little methods of de- 
votion to her mistress not known to the 
modern general housework girl. 

‘Vil bave my breakfast up here, I 
think,” murmured Sarah S'ruggle, sleepi- 
ly ; for it was one of the compensations 
of her lonely lot, that sbe might trea: 
herself to such dome-tic sell-indulgences 
as all women love, and busy ones canno. 
command, 

“Yes,” conceded Maude Discipline 
kindly, ** you ken.” 

‘« There’s nothing in particular to get up 
for,” added Miss Struggle, apatheticually. 
“Oh yes, I remember. I forgot. I’m 
ging over to see that Smith woman!” 
with sudden energy. ‘I'll get up and 
dress this minute! Light the fire, 
Maude Discipline, and keep the waffles 
til Tget down. I'll be there in twenty 
minutes.” 

At this juncture a smart rap at the 
front door knocker startled the air. It 
was answered by a deep bass bark from 
the parlor below. The rapping re- 
doubled. The bark resounded and pealed 
through the silent house. 

‘IVs that there crea'ur on the parlor 
sofy,” exclaimed Maude Discipline, 
scornfully. ‘ltl go right down.” 

‘* Stay,” said her mis ress, dramatically 
waving her hand. ‘I prefer to accom- 
pany you.” 

So Miss Strugele got herself into the 
gray wrapper and made all speed down- 
stairs to the front door, on which the 
brass knocker continud to rattle without 
pausing to take breath. The setter. 
meanwhile, thundered from the parlor. 
Miss Struggle flung open the door. Upon 
the threshold st.od a boy. He was rathes 
a dingy, ragged little fellow, of such 
mivute proportions that be managed to 
reach the knocker only by standing on 
something; which, when the lady had 
examined, she found to be the wood bas- 
ket with a bol-ter on top—a portion of 
last midnight’s débris. The child wore a 
faded Scotch plaid sack, of the pattern of 
the Stuart Clan. ‘‘I want my dog !” said 
the boy, defiantly. 

‘He wants his dag!” echoed Maude 
Discipline, over her mistress’s shoulder. 

‘**Gimme my dog!’ demanded the boy, 
imperiously. ‘*Yuu’ve stole him. Gim- 
me my dog, I say. His name is Peter 
Parley. Gimme him right away!” The 
child squared off avd doubled his little 
fists at the white house. 

** So you are tne Smith boy !” ejaculated 
Miss Struggle. She turned pale with 
rage—a rare thing for her—but she con- 
trolled herself like a lady. ‘* I will attend 
to you,” she added, ‘* and your dog, too.” 

“T want my dug! Gimm-my dog! 
Yon’ve stole my dog! I'll have you ar-. 
rested |” said the nei, hbor’s boy, sbrilly. 

‘* He’s Jayin’ on the sofy on a neider 
down silk piLow,” observed Maude Dis- 
cijline, grmly. ‘‘Tve just peekeu 
through the keyhole. You can look at 
bim if you want to through the key- 
hole.” She held the doorknob firmly in 
her strong hand. 

“Twill visit your mother myseJf upor 
this subjec.""— began Miss Strugg'e, with 
an air of high breeding. But at this in- 
stant a startling crash shook the wall ot 
the old white house, The baying of the 
setter had risen toashriek. There wasa 
bound, a dash, a yell, a rattle of broken 
glass, a swift upparition of fl: ing feet and 
floppirg tail, and Peter Parley and the 
neighbor’s boy were united in one raptur- 
ous embrace upon the piazza steps. 

* He’s busted the parlor winder right 
smash through !” cried Maude Discipline, 
in a tone of glee. ‘There's a bill for 
her !” 

* You can inform your mother, if you 





iy. Butshe paused, for she fourd her- 
slf addressing the s)ringa and the box, 
the elm trees aud the fiont gate. 
The boy aud the dog were already in- 
visible, having made a shor.-cut across 
her sweet peas and verbena b ds, and a 
-bee-line over her old-tremes and celery, 
for the new neigbbor’s h« me. 
**Land!” observed Maude Discipline, 
with the instinctive celight of an un- 
eventful life in any excitement, however 
disastrous, * This is wuth gettin’ up for. 
{ was kinder sorry 10 wake up this » on- 
in’, for I was fir ishin’ that lovely dream 
about that minister. Only he’d turned 
tail an’ growed into a bacheldore with a 
proputty, that said how much lavender 
become me, which ) ou know, Miss Sarah, 
't Lever did, so muchasit night. He give 
me some bantam chickens for a weddin’ 
present. But the curous thing abont +m 
was when they crowed they all barked. It 
was a kinder moving dream.” 
**You dream too much about men, 
Maude Discipline,” said Miss Struggle, 
with cold disfavor, ‘“‘and—and matrimo- 
ny, Maude Disciplines When women 
reach your age, or mine, thatis a subject 
which is best left alone.” 
**Dou’t you never dream about gettin’ 
married, Miss Sarah?’ asked the maid, 
with that unconsciousness of having been 
snubbed, which was one of Maude Disci- 
pline’s most interesting traits. 

“‘Never,” replied the mistress, sternly. 

‘*Land !” said Maude Discipline. ‘‘ But 
{ s’pose you'll be goin’ over to Mis’ Smith’s 
directly ?” 

‘‘Immediately after breakfast,” said 
Miss Struggle, with stiffening lips. 


It was raining quite hard when she 
started upon her vengeful errand. She 
stood at her own door a moment, shrink- 
ing, somehow, irom the step in which she 
felt, at the same time, the deepest satirfac- 
tion. She was one of those well-reared 
country people who pride themselves 
pon having no trouble with their fellow- 
citizens. She had never in all her life 
** got into hot water,” as the people called 
it, with a neighbor. She felt at once out- 
caged and disgraced, apgry and ashamed. 
At moments it occurred to her that it was 
a vulgar thing tocomplain of this new 
woman. Then the current of her indigna- 
tion swept heavily upon her and bore 
down her passing regiet. She pondered 
‘pon the long list of atrocities which the 
family in the green cottage down the lane 
oad committed upon the peace and pri- 
vacy of her life. She remembered their 
pigs in the lettuce. She recalled their 
‘oosters on the rorf. There was the cow 
who go‘into the clover and hooked down 
the fence. How many times had ihose 
children scampered over her grass, bray- 
ing on horns aud thumping on drums in- 
conceivable to the maiden existence. How 
often had she and Maude Discipline reset 
he glass in the coli-frames broken by 
little feet or big paws belonging to the 
tribe of Smith. Now, cousider this par- 
lor window, the big light—half a window 
—in atoms on the green moss-jattern 
Brussels carpet. As she stood drawirg 
her waterproof hood over her head to face 
the storm, ske heard Maude Discipive 
3weepiog up the broken glass iuto the 
dustpan. She had a coalhod full, 

Miss Struggle’s gentle heart curdled 
within her, and she stepped down firmly 
into the rain. 

‘You'd better hand me in that bolster 
and yer grandfather’s likeness, and a few 
of them things,” suggested Maud Disci- 
pline, putting ber face throngh the bole 
in the winduw glass, ‘seein’ you’re in 
your rul-bers.” 

As Miss Sarah Struggle meekly cbeyed. 
that bleck frown, all the more noticeable 
for being rare upon her face, gathered 
ominously. She tucked vp her dress 
under her waterproof cloak, and stabbed 
it with a long bonnet pia ia front to keep 
it off her ankles. She stepped. down be- 
tween the syringa bushes, und put up her 
umbrella. 

Her thoughts now ran on in an iron 
groove. 

How many times—too many times-~ 
had she and Maud Discipline. lost the 
night’s sleep scouring the place in rubber 





please ”’—began Miss Struggle again, loft- 


boots when the grass was wet to find 
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some one of the half-dozen midnight in. 
truders from the green cotlage who were 











. accustomed to make night hideous in the 


great white honse ! How wet the hems of 
their wrappers gol! Wht scre throats 
had these nocturaal expeditions involved ! 
What doctor’s bilts ! What dinger to life! 
Her anger rose 2s the catalog accumu- 
lated. What worry, what bother, what 
expense, what imposition, what exaspvr- 
ations, what outrages! And how meekly 
had she borne them all—only sending a 
few mild messages, systematically dis 
regarded by the green cottage, to the gen- 
eral effect that its pigs’ society could be 
dispensed with, or that Miss Struggle 
would be obliged if the chiliren would 
substitute the village sidewalk for her 
cold-frames, And-now, to crown the list. 
Peter Parley had spent the night on her 
parlor sofa, and gone through tbe front 
wiodow: and a boy had, to her face, sug- 
gested arresting her for having been the 
victim of this series of illegal and inhu- 
man depredations. 

Miss S.ruggle’s countenance continued 

to stiffen omiuously, as she marched duwn 
between the box borders and out through 
the gate with the burglar-defyiug hasp. 
She distinctly went the lung way rund. 
through the street and dowa the lane, in 
order to impress upon the minds of the 
green cottage the facc that a public road 
existed, and chat it was not strictly neces 
sary to take the short-cut over her flower- 
beds. She hoped that the S.nith family 
would be at their windows, all engage 
in watching her respectable and alarming 
progress down the street. As she paddled 
along in the swashing nor.heaster her 
spi‘its fell, but her determination rose. 

She was io for it, and she should see it 
through. Nothing conld save the new 
neighbors now—a poor lot, anyhow. No- 
body knew them. Nobody called on 
them; certainly not she. Who had ever 
heard their antecedents? Manie Dis- 
cipline said their wash was a -izht to be- 
hold, and the grocer ouly calted there 
once a week, 

As she waded down M1d Lane and ap- 
proached the green crtage, the face oi 
Miss Struggle freze soli}. 

‘*T said [ should,” she repeated, ‘* and 1 
shall.” She put her lips together grimly. 
She took out of her waterproof pocket the 
bill for the window glass. which she hau 
prepared. It got very wet, and the letters 
all blurred together : 

“ Mrs. Smith to Sarah Struggle : Debtor,” 
was all that was legible; and that with 
such moist and miserable difficulty as 
gave to the letters the aspect of having 
cried their lives away. 

As she splashed sullenly down Mud 
Lane she rehearsed the scene before her. 
She saw herself seeking the green cottaze 
with her highest air; she found the of 
fender a big, stout. raw woman, with bare 
arms akimbo, and hot 'opgue on fire. 
They came, clearly, ‘‘to words.” Mis 
Struggle pus her grievances, with an ic) 
force that froze the other’s flume to ashes. 
The new neighbor fought viciously, but 
wilted wholly. Miss Struggle’s wrong: 
were so palpable, so many, and so serious, 
that human pature could not gainsa) 
them, She represented them with bi‘ ter 
nes; and accompanied them by threats. 
Despite Maude Discipline’s warning, she 
went so far as to mention the Law. 

The imagination of Sarah Struggle could 
no farther go. Gently reared, and ofa 
quiet life, without an enemy in the world. 
almost, up to this hour, without a grudge 
against a living creature, she found her- 
self wrought by this simple series of neigh- 
borhood depredations into a state of agi- 
tation incunceivable to a more invclved 
and more stormy life. 

Flushed and trembling, breathirg heav- 
ily with excitement, and diipping from 
the soaking walk, she entered the untidy 
front yard of the green cottage, and stood 
a moment to collect her self-possession 
before advancing upon an e1rand which 
seemed to her almost equally terrible to 
the offender and to the avenger. 

It was then that a bellowing bark rent 
the cold, wet air, and Peter Parley, de- 
scencing upon her from some invisible 
lair, occupied the un« eeded path and de- 
fied her to proceed a step. 

**Poor doggie! Good dog! Excellent 
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fellow !” pleaded Miss Struggle, faintly. 
Sie was afraid of dogs. ‘Nice dog! 
Whee ee! There, sir, 1 won’t barm you 
any.” 

Peter Parley curled his left upper lip 
and smiled grimly. He moved a little 
nearer to her and sniffed at her rubber 
boots, She yvrew pale with terror, but, 
repressing ber inclinavion to scream for 
belp, stood her groun1 with considerable 
digt.ity for so wet and scared a woman, 

* I'd like to pass, if you please, sir?” she 
ventured meebly. Itoccur:ed to hr that 
she did not know how to talk io dogs. 
Peter Paley responded to this civil 1e- 
quest by a low growl : and, suddenly dart- 
ing upon her, he seized the hem of her 
water: roof and shook her as if she had 
beenarat. With that, shescreamed right 
womanfully, and the boy who belonged 
to the dog appeared in his little Stuart 
plaid sack, and called Peter Parley off to 
gentler duties. 

‘The dog attacked me!” cried Miss 
Struggle. ‘lle spent the night on my 
parlor sefa, and yet he attacks me !’ 

But her quaking heart warmed to the 
child. as the savior of her life. He seemed 
a different person on his own premises ; 
he stood chivalrously between the dog and 
herself, and when he gave Peter Parley a 
sturdy kick with his copper-toed shoes, 
she put her hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
aod walked up to the house. 

‘What is—your same,—my little man?” 
she gasped, trying to be civi'. She did 
not know any mote about children thaa 
she did about do zs, and felt embarrassed 
at this unexpected tée-d-'éte. 

** Joho Smith,” replied the lad, in lower 
‘ones than he was accustomed to usr. 
Miss Struggle glanced athim. Ti is origi- 
aal name could scarcely move her; she 
-nad little sense of humor ; aud it was not 
a name to aroue any graver emotion. 
Bat, woven she had glanced at the child, 
she looked again. He was quite sobe~, 
and dii noi whoop or yell, nor did he 
stamp up his mother’s steps as he was in 
the habit of thundering acioss his neigh- 
bor’s piazzas. 

“V’ve come to see your mother,” the 
lady observed, timidly. 

“She aio’t much to look at,” observed 
John Suuth, ‘ She’s awful sick to-day.” 

**Dear me!” cried Miss Strugzle, stop- 
ping sho t. ‘* I did not know ”"— 

She began to back down the steps pre- 
ipitately ; but Joho Smi-h flnog open 
the frout door and pushed her into the 
house, somewhat assisted by Peter Par- 
ley, who boosted her from b: hind. 

**Here she is,” announced the boy. 
‘She's come tu give it to us!” 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Sarah Struggle. 
Instinctively, she unpinued the bonnet 
pio ard L.t down her dress before she ad- 
vanced. She had taken in the green cot- 
‘age avd i's history at one swift. keen 
womau’s glance. 

The direst poverty sat in the place. The 
untidiness of neglect, whose explanation 
was ouly too obvious, fil'ed the small, 

‘ark bedroom into which the lajy, the 
bo, and the d g had entesrel, or, one 
might say, had fallen without ceremony, 
Children overran the fireless, foodiess, 
mi:erable house. Bolstered oa a high, old- 
fashioned bed, underneath which an un- 
made trundle-bed was pshed, lay the 
mistress of the place, Miss Strugyl ’s new 
neighbor, an | persisie 't intruder, offender 
and foe. Oh, what a wraith of a woman! 
a litle creatwe, sunken, ghastly and 
gasping—at the end of her strength, her 
hope, her money, hr power tocontrol her 
children, her interest in human affairs, 
almost at the end of her power to compre- 
hend them—a destitute. friendless, sinking 
thing, balf starved, wholly neglected—a 
dying woman. 

She turned her dull eye feebly toward 
her visitor, and h-Id out the littlest, most 
wasted band that Sarah Struggle had ever 
seen unless on the corp-e of a child. 

“Oh, I’m glad somebody's come!” 
breathed the woman faintly. ‘* You’re 
the first neighbor that has been near us— 
all this while—and I haven’t been out of 
my bed for two months. Oh, 1 do thank 
you for calling on me, tho I don't know 
who you are ; God bless you anyhow !” 

NEW10N HIGHLANDS, Mass. 





GOSSIPS, 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


DEEP in the woodland you will hear, 
If you but lend attentive ear, 

A murmurous talk from time to time, 
And all the words witl ruv to rhyine. 
By light of sun and light of star, 

‘vhe wind and trees the gossips are; 
In whispers to the questioning trees 
The wandering wind tells ali he sees. 
For be can roam and rvam and roaw, 
While a!l the trees must stay at home. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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IN FINNEY’S COURT. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 








IT was a queer looking place, was Fin- 

ney’s Co.rt. You have never seen any- 

thing like it, unless you have been around 

in the *‘ slums ” of some of our large cities 

like New Yurk or Chicago. 

1t was down toward the wharf,and it. led 
off from one of the narrowest aud dir iest 
strets in the city. But the street was 
nos as narrow and dirty aud sbabny as 
tne court itself. lt was just a passage- 
way | ading from o:e street to another, 
aod it wasu’t more than eight feet wide; 
but there were tenement hvuuses from 
three to five stories high on either side of 
the court, so Lhere was never any sunshine 
in the court excepting when the sun was 
directly above it, aud that was for but a 
few miuuies «ach day. 

Missiouaries and people who ‘“ went 
slumming” and others wno came to Fin- 
ney’s Court would hold their handker- 
chiefs to their noses and say: ‘*Tnis is 
perfectly dreadtul |” 

So it was, ‘Tne houses were shabby and 
rickety beyond description. I have never 
climbed such stairways in all of my lite 
as L have climbed in Fiuney’s Court. They 
were so dark, so dirty and so rickety, 
with such grimy and such slimy wulls, 
and rank wiih swe'Js that I wilin t try 
to describe because | don’t want to huve 
my story spoilcd by sending it to you per- 
fumed with the odors of Finney’s Court. 

There were dozens of families living io 
Finney’s Court. Some of them had but 
one 100m, and 10ne of them had more 
than two, altho there were famuhes like 
the McPhres, who had six chiluren, and 
the McCartys, who bad seven, and plenty 
of other two-yoomed tent ments in which 
the e were from two to five children. 

Anud when Mrs. McPhee got her corned 
beef aud cabbage to *‘ b‘ilin’” on a smoky 
little kerosene stove, and when Mrs. Mc- 
Carty’s trying ovions got to burning across 
the hal), and when the steam from Mrs, 
Black’s builer of clothes came out of her 
room, and when odors of otber kinds came 
frum all of the other teuements, the com- 
bined result was something appalling to 
visitors 10 tl e court, 

Bot then there were not a great many 
visitors, aud the actual residents didn’t 
mind it at all, On the whole, they seemed 
tu be about as hapry as avy one else. 

Tne women would sit around on stair- 
ways and at open doors on the pavement 
gossiping and ‘* takiug it easy ” fur hours 
at a time, while the children—well, it 
there are any livel'er children outside of 
Finn: y’s Court than in it I have vever 
seen them, and I have had a wide expe- 
rience with children of all sorts and con- 
ditions. 

The court swarmed with children, and 
they were the nuisiest, sauciest, most reck- 
less children, aud their wretched sur- 
roundings cid not seem to depress them 
in the least. 

Tney played all kinds of games, and 
hopped and skipped and jumped and 
yelied and laughed and screeched from 
morning uvtil night. They were under 
so litle parental constraint that litle 
things of fourand five years, like McPhill’s 
Jamesy and Mrs. Callahan's Rosy, would 
go wan Jeriug off down to the wharves or 
over to the river, a mile away, without 
the Last objection being made by Mrs. 
McPhill or Mrs. Callahan. Every one of 
Mrs. McCarty’s seven might be gone from 
morning uatil night with their where- 
abouts utterly unknown to her and she 
would manifest no concern regarding 
them, 

‘* They can t: k care of thimselves,” she 
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do all their loives, an’ the airlier they 
bevin the betther. O’:m not wan that's 
aivily worried annyhow.” 

But in the eveuing these little unre- 
strained and neglected waits of Finney’s 
Court would come trooping home, and 
surprising tales the y might have told of all 
they had seen and heard and done during 
the day. ; 

And in the evening they would swarm 
out into the narrow little court to play 
“tay” and ‘ris g around-a-rusy”’ avd 
**London bridge,’ or to wander around 
singing ** Aunie Rooney ” or ** Comrases,’ 
aod kiudred songs. Ail the women, slov- 
enly and slatternly, would come out and 
sit on the doorsteps, aad broken-nosed 
pitcbers would be seut to vertain places, 
with green-painted screens before the 
door, and come back filed with -ome thing 
trat the women wou'd have been much 
better without. The wen would sit around 
on curbsto: es or in chairs tilted back 
against house walls and smoke and drink. 
Hand-organ men would come around, and 
the court would. assume its merriest as- 
pect. 

And now and thena child who wan- 
dered away in the morning would come 
back no more, The other cbildren would 
come racing madly home, eager to be the 
first to tell Mrs, B ennan that her little 
Patsy had fallen from some pier and been 
drowned, or that little Maggie Curren bad 
been rua over by the cars in some freight 
yard and killed. Then all would be ex- 
citement in the court for awhile, and 
bareheaded women woul! go rushing off 
to the place of the accident or to the 
morgue. Then there would be the fu- 
neral, and poor indeed would be the family 
that could not scare up tifty cents for the 
mother to pay for her seat in a public car- 
risge at the funeral. Aud sometimes the 
drivers would allow some little Timuwy or 
Johnny to sit up on the driver's seat for 
nothiog, and Timmy and Jubnoy would 
then enjoy the funeral very much, and be 
the envy of all the other children of the 
court who could not go unless they 
dangied from the axle-tree of some car- 
riage, or ran along behind, which they 
sometimes did. 

But in mid winter life in Finney’s Court 
held less enjo.meut for the children. 
They were so tbiuly clad that they could 
nos play out excepting on mild days. 
There was so ljittle space for them in the 
Ove or two crowded rooms of each tene- 
ment that it was hard to tind places in 
which they could keep warm. Their 
mothers would be cioss, and altozether 
they were not nearly so happy as in the 
summer-time. 

Do yuu suppose that they took any 
account of holidays in Finney’s Court ? 
Well, not very much. Perhaps the 
broken-nosed pitchers went a little oftener 
than usual to the places with screens be- 
fore the d.ors aud the men and women 
grew crosser avd more quarrelsome in 
consequence, and maybe the fathers and 
mothers gave the child:en a few pennies 
on the Fourth of July or at Christmas 
time ; but f you think that these holidays 
meant to the children of Fioney'’s Court 
what they mean to you you are greatly 
mistaken. 

In all the forty years of its existence 
there had never been such a thing asa 
Christmas tree in Finney’s Court; and 
when Patsy Murphy aud Mickey Hanni- 
gan first thought of having a tree in the 
court the very idea of such a thing nearly 
took their breath away. 

Patsy thought of it first, and when he 
communicated his idea to Mickey, Mickey 
said : 

** Yer jokin’. Patsy.” 

** [ndade, thin, au’ i’m not.” 

** Wuere would we get the tree, bye?” 

**Lave that to me,” said Patsy, witha 
knowiug lvok. 

** Pll have to,” said Mickey, ‘for I’ve 
not the foorst idea av where we'd get it.” 

But Patsy was one of the cleverest boys 
in the court and most fertile in expedi- 
ents. He had not sugges'ed the idea of a 
tree in Finney’s Court without perfect 
confidence in his ability to get the tree. 
Indeed, be knew just where the tree was 
to come from while he was talking to 
Mickey ; but he thought that the mere 
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able to stand at one time, Mickey being a 
boy who “lost his head” easily. 

The day before Christmas was suniy 
and mild, and there were a great many 
children playing in the court, when Patsy 
and Mickey appeared at one end of the 
court dragging a big evergreen behind 
them. 

The excitement that followed was in- 
tense. The children made so much noise 
that other children came swarming out, 
and frowzy-headed women leaned out of 
nearly every window in the court, asking 
each other and the children what was the 
matter. 

Mrs. O’Hoolihan went down from her 
cabbage-perfumed suite on the fourth 
floor back to investigate. Whenshe came 
up she said : 

‘‘Tt’s that bye av Denny Murphy’s an’ 
Judy Hannigan’s Mickey. They do be 
gre’t wans, annyhow.” 

* An’ phwat are they up too, now?” 
asked Mrs. McPhill. 

‘“‘ A Christmas tree here in the court, if 
you'll belave me, ma’am !” 

“Luk at that now!” cried Mrs. 
McPhill. ‘‘ Did anny wan iver see the bate 
av it! A foine place for a tree this do be. 
Oi wander where they’ll set it up, an’ 
phwat they’li put on it!” 

But Patsy had planned it all out. He 
had found the tree at a greengrocer’s a 
day or two before. It had been damaged 
by the loss of a large limb, su that it was 
not well-shaped, and it did not have a very 
straight trunk, so it had been offered for 
sale at half-price. 

Patsy went into the store and asked po- 
litely: 

‘* What is the least ye’ll take for that 
tree wid wan av the best branches gone, 
plaze, sor?” 

The grocer looked at Patsy’s rags and 
noted the anxious tone in his voice, and 
he said : 

** Well, I'll tell you what I'll do, boy. 
If you’li earry this note up to Martin & 
Roy’s big wholesale store on Market Street 
you may drag the tree off for nothing 
when you come back.” 

‘**Tll do it, sor, an’ glad av the chance,” 
said Patsy; and the next minute he was 
fairly racing through the streets with his 
note in his hand. He was back so soon 
with the reply that the grocer said : 

“‘ Weil, did you go and come by tele- 
graph? You ought to hire out as a mes- 
seager boy, you could puta lot of that 
craft to shame and stand at the head of 
your profession. There's your tree and 
here’s a lot of this pink and blue and 
white tissue-paper stuff you can have to 
go with it.” 

‘‘ Wuch *bliged, sor,” said Patsy, ‘I'll 
come for the tree in a few minutes ;” and 
he was off to get Mickey to help him drag 
the tree home. 

Now you may suppose that there were 
none but Irish in Finney’s Court, but 
there was a queer mixture of all national- 
ities there. 

There were Italians and Swedes and 
Americans and Jews, while two or three 
of the tenements were occupied by Negro 
families. But the majority of the fami- 
lies were Irish, aad there were children 
in nearly every family. 

Som: of them had sickly and feeble and 
crippled bodies added to their poverty and 
the misfortune of having to live in Fin- 
ney’s Court. 

There was Mrs. Johnson’s Gusta, a 
pretty little Swedish girl of ten years who 
had fallen downstairs when she was 
two years old and who would never walk 
again. She would lie awake for hours in 
the gloomy and dingy tenement while 
her mother went out washing. 

But it is pleasant totell you about how 
good some of the other children in the 
court were to Gusta. 

Whenever little Rosy Murphy got a 
pickle or a lime, she carried the biggest 
half of it to Gusta; and Rosy didn’s get 
many limes and pickles and she was very 
fond of them. And little Becky Simons, 
not to be outdone in generosity, carried 
half of every bit of candy and every cake 
she could get to Gusta. 

Then there was little Joey Banks, who 
had been run over by an electric 
car, and who had lost one foot 
and had received & permanent in- 
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jury to his spine. -It was pleasant 
to see how thoughtful the other boys 
in the court were of Joey. They would 
help him up and down stairs and carry 
him around inthe court, and often when 
there wasa fire in that ward the boys, in 
the midst of their wild excitement, would 
think of Joeyif he was down in the court 
and would carry him out to the corner. to 
see the engines come flying down the 
street. 

I could tell you of many ways in 
which these poor little waifs of Finney 
Court were kind and generous and 
thoughtful in the midst of the wickedness 
and poverty of the court. 

And the Christmas Spirit got into the 
court, too. One could hardly believe it; 
but that sweet, subtle spirit of the Chrisv- 
mas time found its way into some of the 
very dirtiest and most cheerless and 
squalid of the tenements in Finney’s 
Court, and into the hearts of those who 
lived there. It is a wonderful spirit any- 
how. 

The children of the court gathercd 
around Patsy, shouting and screaming. 

** See what Patsy’s got !” shrieked one. 

‘* What you goin’ to do with it, Patsy ?” 

‘*Lave me help pull it.” 

‘“No; lave it alone,” said Patsy. 
** Mickey an’ me can draw it. Ye’ll be 
afther hreakin’ off some av the branches 
if ye don’t moind.” 

So Patsy and Mickey carried the tree 
along with no less than fifty noisy chil- 
dren swérming around them. 

When they reached the entrance to a 
certain tenement near the other end of 
the court Patsy made a little speech: 

‘* Byes an’ girruls,” he said, after wav- 
ing his hand as a signal for silence, ‘‘I 
want all av yeez to kape back now. 
Mickey an’ me is goin’ to take the tree up 
to the Widdy Glenn’s ould tivimint an’ 
yer all invoited to come there an’ see it at 
tin o’clock in the marnin’. Ye can all 
come, an’ ye can all bring annything ye 
want to put on the tree, the more the bet- 
ther. Mark who it’s for, an’ Mickey an’ 
me will be there to hang iton. Now sthir 
yersilves an’ lave us have a tree that'll do 
honor to the coort. Kape back now, an’ 
if anny wan is caught tryin’ to snake into 
the tinimint they’ll have to kape out for 
good !” 

The ‘‘ Widdy Glenn tinimint” was one 
of two rooms on the fourth floor. The 
widow had moved away two days before, 
and the rooms were still unoccupied. In 
the larger of the two rooms Patsy and 
Mickey set up the tree, and it wasn’t an 
hour before the children of the court be- 
gan rapping at the door of the center 
room and passing in presents to be hung 
on the tree. 

Never were the fathers and mothers of 
the court so importuned for pennies and 
nickels, and never did the children make 
such efforts to earn pennies themselves. 
The newsboys and bootblacks who lived 
in the court never tried harder to earn 
extra money, and every one was astir and 
on the lookout for stray pennies. 

Most of the presents the children put on 
the tree were penny presents, and funny 
presents some of them were. There was 
poor little Katie Maddigan, who couldn’t 
get hold of but one penny to save her life ; 
and she thought at first that she would 
get a stick of red and white striped win- 
tergreen candy and hang on the tree for 
herself, for she did dearly love winter- 
green candy ; but just as she was about to 
buy the loveliest, thickest penny stick she 
had ever seen she suddenly remembered 
how fond poor Gusta Johnson was of 
pickles ; and five minutes later she rapped 
on the door of the Widow Glenn tenement 
and handed in a big pickle done up ina 
white paper with ‘“‘gUSTy JonSoN” 
printed on it. 

There were lots of little cases of self. 
sacrifice of that kind that may seem very 
trifling to you, but they meant a great 
deal to the children of Finney’s Court. 

All day long the children kept coming 
with their poor little gifts, and before 
night some of the parents began to come 
slyly to the door with little packages for 
their Johnnies and Sallies and Katies. Mrs. 
Jackson, a big black woman, came around 
with a pan of gingerbread dogs and cats 





she had made for her nine children, and 


Mrs. Hausman, a Hebrew woman, brought 
five little candy mice to be hung up by 
their tails, one for each of her five chil- 
dren. Little Jakey Ryder, who had but a 
single penny, bought a white clay pipe for 
his old grandfather, and so with pickles 
and pipes and limes and doughnuts and 
things of that kind hanging from its 
branches the tree looked rather queer, 
But it was the loveliest tree in the world 
to Patsy and Mickey. 

They stayed in the room all day reveiv- 
ing presents and trimyaing the tree up with 
the tissue paper; and Patsy, who had a 
quarter, went out and bought two pounds 
of broken candy with it, and soon the 
candy was dangling from all over the 
tree, and there was a piece for every child 
for whom a present had not yet been 
brought. Patsy was sometimes called *‘a 
little tough ”; but I am sure that he 
couldn't have been tough all over, there 
must have been some tender spot in bis 
heart anyhow. 

At about ten o’clock that night Patsy 
and Mickey gave the tree a few finishing 
touches and went out of the room, locking 
the door carefully behind them, altho [ 
don’t believe that, even in Finney’s 
Court, there was avy one mean enough to 
have stolen anything from a Christmas 
tree like that. 

Now the tenement next to the one in 
which the children had their tree was 
occupied by old Nancy Daggett, and there 
was a door between her room and the 
room containing the tree. 

Old Nancy was an unpopular old 
woman and unpleasant looking. She 
picked rags fora living, and she was as 
untidy as ragpickers usually are. She 
never had anything to do with her neigh- 
bors but came and went in silence, the 
glummest and most repulsive-looking old 
woman in the court. It was said in the 
court that old Nancy had plenty of money 
in the bank and that she was a miser; but 
most of the people in the court did not 
believe this, and some of the kindest 
hearted of the women would sometimes 
carry a dish of hot soup or some broth to 
old Nancy’s room when she came in after 
a cold or wet day. 

Old Nancy’s rheumatism had been 
troubling her all day, and she had sot 
gone out on the day Patsy and Mickey 
trimmed their tree. 

She had heard them, and once she bad 
opened the door between the two rooms 
and gruffly asked the boys what they 
were doing; and Patsy had said, gay- 
ly: 

‘“We’re going to have a tree, Mrs. 
Daggett, and you can see it to-morrow, if 
you want to, ma’am. 
put something on it?” 

Mrs. Daggett made no reply, but went 
back to the pile of rags she called her bed, 
and all day long she could hear children 
coming to the door of the other tenement 
with their Ji tle presents. She could hear 
their talk about the tree and about Christ- 
mas, and, would you believe it? a little of 
the Christmas spirit found its way into 
the room of old Nancy Daggett. 

Soon after the boys had left the room 
old Nancy took a bit of candle and went 
into the room to seethetree. She walked 
all around it, candle in hand. Her keen 
black eyes veered at everything on the 
tree. She read the names on the cheap 
little presents and munched a bit of 
broken candy picked up from the floor. 
Her head kept nodding and she mumbled 
to herself nearly all of the time. 

“ Humph!” she said. ‘‘A Christmas 
tree here in Finney’s Court! and a great 
tree itis! I guess some of the big bugs 
up in the great houses would laugh and 
turn up their noses if they could see this 
tree with pickles and such stuff on it ; but 
let ’em laugh—let ’em laugh, I say.” 

She shook her head angrily and went 
back to her room, where she sat mum- 
bling to herself in a strange way for some 
time. Then she got up and went to a 
corner of the 100m and lifted up a board 
of the floor under her ragged old bed; 
and if you had been around you could 
have heard the clink of money as the old 
woman fumbled around in the hole under 
the board, After she had put the board 
back and thrown the bed over it again, 





old Mrs. Daggett put on an old bonnet 
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and shawl and went out, and the Christ- 
mas Spirit kept right after her. 

All of the stores and shops were open, 
as they are always on Christinas Eve; and 
old Mrs. Daggett went around spending 
more money than she had spent in the 
past three or four years. The shopkeep- 
ers looked at her curiously, and the tired 
clerks whispered among themselves about 
the queer, ragged, untidy old woman and 
her purchases. She bought toys of all 
kinds, and so many dolls that they had to 
send a boy from the toy store to carry 
them to Finney’s Court. 

She kept mumbling to herself while 
making her purchases, and her bent and 
wrinkled old fingers trembled as_ she 
handled her money. It was hard to let 
go, for money had always been the most 
beautiful thing in the world to her. She 
had loved it for itself alone, and not for 
the good it would do. But that beautiful 
little Christmas Spirit, which is the most 
beautiful thing about Christmas, was in 
her heart, and it was making her see 
a little what poor, useless stuff hoarded 
money is. 

So old Nancy went around spending a 
lot of her hoarded money; and I can tell 
you now that she didn't feel any the worse 
for it. 

It was very late when she went back 
home for the last time, and the old table 
in her room was piled high with packages 
of all sizes and shapes which the old 
woman carried into her room where the 
tree was, and she spent nearly all of the 
rest of the night hanging things on the 
tree and writing names with a stub of a 
pencil. 

Well, you ought to have seen Patsy and 
Mickey when they came hurrying up to 
the room the next morning. They acted 
like two crazy boys. They ‘‘ hoorayed” 
and screeched and slapped their legs and 
caught hold of hands and danced up and 
down. 

Finally they went to Patsy’s home and 
got a little ‘‘heatin’ stove” that Patsy’s 
mother had said she would loan them. 
They set the stove up in the room in which 
the tree was and made a good fire, and by 
this time the children outside were clam- 
oring for admittance. 

And what a time there was when they 
wereadmitted! Finney’s Court rang with 
their shrieks of delight when they saw the 
tree. And Mrs. Daggett seemed to have 
known all their names ; and there were 
dolls and horses and soldiers and boxes of 
candy and all sorts of toys—something 
for everybody, and a whole box of things 
for Gusta Johnson, and another for Joey 
Banks ; and they had both been carried 
into the room to see the tree. 

Everybody in the court came to see the 
tree—everybody but old Mrs. Daggett,and 
she could hear all that was said; for she 
sat with her ear totbe keyhole, listening 
and nodding her head and smiling and 
sometimes wiping her eyes on a cor- 
ner of her apron. 

It wasa great day in Finney’s Court, 
and it was the happiest day old Mrs. Dag- 
gett had known for years. 

Some of the people in the tenement had 
seen her going and coming with her 
bundles the night before, and it was final- 
ly noised around that she it was who had 
put all the things on the tree; and her 
room suddenly swarmed with eager, hap- 
py children,and their thanks and cries of 
delight sounded sweetly in her ears. From 
that time forth she was a different woman. 
The children’s gratitude caused them to 
treat her kindly and respectfully, and 
every one remembered her generosity 
when they had the tree. She could never 
forget the children’s joy, and great things 
were done at Finney’s Court by that beau- 
tiful Christmas Spirit. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. 
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Johnny Jones: ‘Say, Mr. Black, did 
you get the fashion ?” Mr. Black: ** Did 1 
get what, Johnny ?” Johnny Jones: ‘t The 
fashion you wrote for.” Mr. Black: “I 
dor’t understand you, really; I haven’t 
written afterany fashion.”’ Miss Jones (col- 
oring): “‘ Johnny, you may leave the room ; 
children should be seen and not heard.” 
Johnny Jones: “I don’t care, I ain’t done 
nothin’. You told me, yourself, that Mr. 
Black wrote for the papers after a fashion,” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
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PEBBLES. 


AN adder’s bite—the bank clerk’s lunch. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


..“*T will now proceed to draw the color 
line,” said the bookkeeper when he seized 
his red ink pen.”—Sparks. 


..‘* Bobby, did you ever laugh till you 
cried ?” ‘* Yes, once, when Ma mashed her 
finger trying to driveanail.”—Town Topics. 


..*Papa’s going to give me a watch my 
next birthday!’ cried Andrew, joyfully. 
‘““When is it?” asked Tommy. ‘A year 
from last week,”’ was the reply.—Exchange. 


...‘ Why did you buy this picture? It 
is a flight of sparrows.’’ ‘‘ Why, they are 
English, don’t you know, deah boy !’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


..“‘New Time Measurements —Count 
A.: €‘ How long do you intend to remain 
in Monaco?’ Count B.: ‘A period of 
about 30,000 marks.’’—Fliegende Bliitter. 


..Mr. Youngwife: ‘* My dear, the bank 
in which my money is deposited has 
broken.” Mrs. Y.: “‘ What a mercy you’ve 
got your checkbook at home, love.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


..** See, Ryer, here’s a German clock I 
bought for you in New York.” ‘Good 
gracious, Hiram! how foolish. You know 
I can’t. understand a word of German.”’— 
Life. 


.. Miss Chic Ago: ‘“* When he proposed 
an elopement I just put my foot down.” 
Miss Clinton Wyle: *‘ Poor fellow; what 
hospital did they take him to ?’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


.. Bring them from their hiding places, 
Comb and brush them for the race ; 
Paderefski soon is coming, 
Long-haired jokes will fill much space.? 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


. .If strict ideas ever come, 
That Boston lady had ’em. 
She never said “* chrysanthemum.” 
She said ‘“‘chrysanthe-madam.” 
—Life. 


...A sweet little four-year-cld added this 
clause to her evening petition the other 
night: ‘‘ And please help Grandma rot to 
talk so much when the pies get burned.’’— 
Boston Traveller. 


. ‘Hello!’ exclaimed the man from 
Chicago as he stood before the Washington 
monument. ‘That’s a pretty good eleva- 
tor shaft. When are you going to put up 
the rest of the building ?”’—Washington 
Star. 


..Chappie (sadly): “I’m all broken up 
ovah Miss Golding refusing me.”’ Cholly: 
“Never mind, old fellah. What does a 
refusal amount to?” Chappie: ‘‘ Nothing, 
deah boy; but she spanked me for being 


impertinent.”—N. Y. Herald. 


..“‘What’s the matter, Parker? You 
look blue.”” “‘I'am. I asked Miss Morrison 
to be my wife.”’ ‘‘Ah! Rejected ?” ‘‘No. 
Referred me to her mother, and—well, her 
mother rejected me herself last September 
at Narragansett.”’—The Christiun at Work. 


..Breaking It Gently.—Foreman of 
Quarry Gang: “It’s sad news Oi hev fur 
yez, Mrs. McGaharraghty. Y’r husband’s 
new watch is broken. It wuza foine watch, 
an’ it’s smashed all to pieces’ Ms. Mc- 
Gaharraghty: ‘ Dearie me! How did that 
happen ?”’ Foreman: “A ten-ton rock fell 
on ’im.’’—New York Weekly. 


.dngry Citizen: “But this bill for 
January is m>re than twice as big as it was 
for the month before, and my flat was 
closed nearly the whole month of January. 
I was on a visit out West.”—Gas Com- 
pany’s Cashier (yawning): ‘ Yes, traveling 
is always pretty expensive. Ten dollars 
and thirty-five cents, please.”— I'he Morn- 
ing Star. 


--“‘L suppose,” said the fellow who had 
been studying up physiology—‘‘I suppose 
this is called a boarding-house because it 
helps the lumber region ?” ‘ No,” said the 
facetious boarder, ‘it’s because one pines 
for more.” ‘ And I tell you.” said the land- 
lady, grimly, “it’s because you’ve got to 
plank down or you'll be fired.”—Princeton 
Tiger. 


... During the Christmas review exercises 
at a mission school for track hands in 
Pennsylvania, the question was asked: 
“* Where was Christ born?” A boy, raising 
his hand, said: “‘In Mauch Chunk.” The 
horrified superintendent answered: ‘Oh, 
no; Christ was born in Bethlehem.” 
‘Well, I knew it was somewheres on the 
Reading Railroad ” 


- “It’s fanny about Pop. He's always 
telling me not to fib, and yet he don’t mind 
tellin’ a whopper himself when he takes a no- 


tion.” “Tut, tut, Tommy! You don’t know 
what you’re talkin’ about.’”’ “Don’t, eh? 
Didn’tI hear him boastin’ yisterday about 
our baby bein’ a bouncer, an’ when I dropped 
it on the floor ’smornin’ jist to try, it didn’t 
bounce worth a cent.””—Exchange. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 











CENTRAL SQUARE AND DIAMONDS. 
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Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, part 
of the face: 3, scale (botany); 4,a drunk- 
ard; 5, to direct in a cours:; 6, to place; 7, 
a consonant. 

Right-hand diamond :1, A consonant ; 2, 
a heathen deity; 3, a magazine; 4, con- 
temptuous title for the head; 5, a fine (law 
term); 6, an ene 7, a consonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant; 2%, a 
cover; 3, work; 4, pe. daintily ; 5, given 
out sparingly ; 6, a color; 7, a consonant. 

Left-hand diamond: 1, A consonant ; 2, 
an enemy ; 3, not founded on fact; 4, good 
for Thanksgiving ; 5,a woman’s name; 6, 
abbreviation of even; 7, a consonant. 

Middle square: 1, Not the whole; 2, to 
very much love; 3, a city of France; 4, sent 
up a tree, to escape from ; 5, to dispatch. 


CHRISTMAS TREE. 
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The central word the 
of the season. 

Words on both sides. 
Right side :1, an exclamation ; 2, tumult ; 
3,an Egyptian bird; 4, pleasant to the 
taste; 5, a thriving state; 6, adult age; 7, 

a disease ; 8, firmness. 

Left side: 1, anexclamation ; 2, to spoil ; 8, 
a particle from the Greek added to a word 
opposed; 4, a smooth shiny surface; 5, 
afloat ; 6, opposed to the smallest quanti- 
ty; 7,a curse; 8, the persons in whom any 
prophetical type is fulfilled. 
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PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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The center of the left-hand word, offer; 
the center of middle word, a holiday ; the 
center of last word, presents. 

The left-hand word: 1, A President’s 
nickname; 2, an occupation; 3, help; 4, 
a woman’s name; 5, anera. 

Middle: 1, One; 2, an exclamation ; 3, be- 
ing; 4, own (Scotch); 5, an animal; 6, a 
daughter of Jupiter; 7,a woman’s name; 
8, a river of Switzer'and ; 9, op grey 

Right hand: 1, ‘time past; 2, to be ill; 
8, behind ; 4, devoured ; 5, a man’s name. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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Salutation, including primals and finals: 
1, A spice; 2, to bring love; 8, shake; 4, 
some times of reproach; 5, wanderer; 6, 
used to seutralize acids; 7,a growth of the 





mind ; 8, to put by for time of need, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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a. N= 
To Be Let 


alone—all the imitations of 
Pearline. Let some one else 
suffer, for they’re dangerous. 
Pearline stands alone by itself. 
It is a powder that is better 
than soap; more economical 
than soap. It costs little, but 
it saves a great deal. Without 
Pearline, it is soap or nothing ; 
soap makes you work hard— 
Pearline does away with half 
the work and makes the other 
half easy. JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


LADIES, 


To AID You IN 


MAKING XMAS PRESENTS 


You Will Find Many Novel Ideas 


AMONC THE BEAUTIFUL THINCS 





oy 


wid 





EXHIBITED AT OUR 
DECORATIVE ART ROOMS, 


Any of which you can yourself 


Easily Reproduce. 


The Singer Mfg. Co., 
929 Broadway, New York. 
LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


_ rok ROOF whl 





Refer to R. Hoe & na Harper Bros, 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
te 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 

es Hands, injure the iron, and burn 
- The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 

Tent, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 

sumer pays for no tin or g e 

with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
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pg NTORS AND SOLE ap ge 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. 





DESKS. 


Office Furniture 
GREAT VARIETY 
OF 


Style and Price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
T. G. Sellew, 
111 Fulten St., 
NEW YORK. 
Ladies desks, Revolving Bookcases, etc., for Christ- 

as presents. 
















ic Acid-mastered at last oy 
BEAR TaTHia WATER. No a 
a oe or rheumatism. Dr. L. 4. 
Te, , Says: pro. 
St ly trom the use of this valuable 
ew dy and am recommending it to 
my apo ” Dr. R. M. C.-Page, 
(Registered: 7 ark. $1 W. 33d St., N. Y., says: ‘“There 
Buo Haart about it, the BEAR LITHIA ‘WATER is a big thin, 
ae ks. Jam an advocate for its usein the Uric Acic 
A mm4 “tanaieg when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
anactual outbreak of gout occurs.” is eminent au- 
thority upon Mineral Waters. Itisa positive cure for Kidney 
and ary ane. ot mt for pemp *bles. 
5 fOAMIVAY, METY Work 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 4q 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy “direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to weir 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also x 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. / 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


CANO {1030 CHESTNUT ST. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {Pataca 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
(ie, HAIR A SKIN. 












An elegant dressing, Prevents ; 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. id 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
af * Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

<++— skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mai) 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


Water Filters | 


FOR 


CITY AND COUNTRY, 


FOR 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 





SALE BY 





who not only sell the material, but will tract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 8,5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET New York. 








WARNER’ Ss SARE 4 CURE 
for Kidney and Liver diseages. Sold by al] drugajatn, 


| FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 







OVINGTON BROTHERS, 





38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, -Brooklyn, 








330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








84 (1886) 





Weebly Marbet Ueview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. 22d, 1892.] 

TEA.—The markets have a firmer appearance, 
and during the next three or four months heavy 
sales are expected. Japans are quoted to-day at 
18@30c.; new Formosa, 19@50c.; cld Formosa, 
17@2c.; Amey, 14@18:.; Fuchau, 15@27e. 

COFFEE.—The market for coffee has been 
quieter this week, and jobbers are not very 
active in any grades excepting possibly Brazil 
growths. Braziis are quoted at 154@I173{c.; 
Java, 2144@8ic.; Maracaibo, 1444@22%c.; La- 
guaysra, 17q@21\4c. ; Mocha, 2344@24c. 

SUGAR.—There is little change in raw or re- 
fined sugars, and cut loaf and crushed are quoted 
at 5.31@5%c.; granulated, 6.69@4%c. ; powdered, 
4.81@5c.; Mould * A,” 4.94@5}4c.; Columbia ** A,” 
44@4.56c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for all provisions 
has been irregular, but with a general feeling ot 
confidence. Pork is firm, but dull in demand, 
with old mess at $15.25; new mess, 716.25@16.50; 
short clear, $18.50@19.50; family, $17.50@18. 
Beet is firm at late advauces, and family mess 
i® quoted at $8@10; extra mess, $6.25@6.75; city 
e tra, India mess, $3@16. Beef hams are dull 
at $14.50. Cut meats are firm in the West, and 
held higher here asarule. Pickled bellies are 
9@J4c.; pickled shuulders, 844c.; pickled hams, 
illgc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—City-dressed beef is 
in fairly good demand at 6@9c. per ® for com- 
mon to choice native sides, and 9k@l0c. for 
fancy Christmas berf. Poor to choice veals are 
in slow demand. Couutry-dressed veals are 8@ 
1l%c , with city-diessed at 8@12kKéc., and extra 
pri ne carcasses, 18c. Dressed mution is steady 
at 8@9c., and inferior stock selling at 7@7hic., 
with Gressed lambs at $@llc. The market for 
hogs is firm at $6.60@7.10 for common to choice 
ones 

FLOUR AND MEAL.— The movement in flour 
has been light this week, but dealers show nu 
disposition to shade pric: s, claiming as they do 
that flour is cheaper nuw than wheat. City mill 
pateuts are quoted at $4.50@4.70: clears, $4.15; 
straights, $3.50@4; pateuts, $4.1744@4.45; winter, 
fine, in bbis., $1.95@2.15. Buckwheat is lower at 
$1.L0@ 1.85 for the range. Rye flour is quiet, with 
superf.ue at $3.15@3.35. Cornmeal steady, with 
B ~ md wine at $2.90, and yellow Western $2.65@ 


WHEAT AND GRAINS.—The wheat market 
has been slow and depressed this week, aud 
since the break of tate last week tnere haz be~n 
no permanent rally, ‘the visible supply in- 
creases rayidly, and farmers are sending in their 
spring aud winter wheat from ali quarters. The 
exports have be: n fair, out not suiicient te re- 
hev- the enormous accumulation which has 
been g+thering tor vera mouta nuw. Tuere i; 
no prospect of a rally this ye ir, as specula'ion in 
futures as well as sales in spot wueat are dull 
No. 1 Northeru Spriug is qu ted at 795 2 27954c.; 3 
ho. 2 Northern, 7554 v75.c.: No. 8 Cnicagu 
spring, 69}4@6¥iec ; ungraded ret, 7I@7«c., and 
No.2 r-d wmier at 76 wi7 ec. Keceipts of corn 
are liberal and prices are irrezalar. No. 2 

nixed is 45564 49}éc.; No.2 white, 5) dlc. ay 

rices tor oats wrest: ady, and almost i clined to 
tirm. No.2 white are 424%c.; ungraded W-st- 
era mixed, 364 Hay aud Straw are in fair 
demaud on a steady market, with prime wr . 
850 9c .; No 1, 8uk@90c.: suipynug hay, 65 w 
rye straw is 60 u 65c.; suort rye, 45 wolc., aed one 
and wueat, 40.¢ Svc. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—At this sea- 
son of the year trade in dried fruits is quiet, and 
no rally is expected until after bolidays. Evap- 
orated — are heli confidently at for.uer 
prices. t'aucy are 9@94c., prime to ci>ice, 
134u83gc. Sun-dried Southern apuics. are 44u- 
6i4c., and chops 154a2c. Dried — eacier 
are 9ulzc.. and cherries 1:44@19c. All small 
fruits are quiet, at reduced rates. fresa frait is 
in excellent demand Prime King apples are 
$3 o4 per bbl.; Greenines, $2@4; Baid wins, 31.50 :- 
8, with mixed lots at $2a2.75. Grapes are lirmer 
at 10 lic. per 5-ib basket fur Coucords, aud 10a- 
18c. f' r Catawbas, Cranbeiries are neid firmer 
at 38210 per bbl. for sounu Cape Cods, and 

2.25@2.75 tor Jerseys per crate. Good Florida 
fruit is in demaud at 3$1.75%2.75 for oranges, 
$1.50@2.50 for grape fruit, $2.5)@3.50 fur manda- 
rines, and 93 @a for tanguriues. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE —Under smaller ro- 
ceipts of strictly first-class batter prices are 
hardening. Fine Elgin commands 304 23ic. at 
times, but 30c. is the raling price. Western 
firsts, creamery, are 26.@28c., and tirsts, State 
creamery, are 2/(@28c. state dairy is quiet at 
26@26!$c. or extras, and 23@2)c. for firsts. June 
factory is slow at to al 84:2. I uitatim creamery 
in “= Somene - i9a@25c. Fresh rolls of butter 
are 


"for colored. 
19210)4¢., aud common 

to fair 84@9i4c. Best part skins are 9@9Ke., 
y Aion tod@ic. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The holiday trade 
is — active this week, aud arrivals of poultry 
ange. Live spring chickens are 9@10c., and 

fowls | Y@l2c. Mixed tive turkeys are 12 a@lic. 
Dressed poultry is now selling fairly well at. 
goed prices. Ice-packed turkeys are l1@13%c. 
and dry-pack-d, 13@lic. Choice chickens are in 
=, and drv-packed are 8@i6c., and ire- 

i Fowis are in de.nand at &@l6c 

Pore vette and Western. Fancy ducks are 
firm, at 8@12c. 4 ice-packed, and 12@lhc. for 
dry-packe geese are doing well, and 
estern fee-p -ckea are 7@1l0c. , and near-by dry- 
packed, l2@l4c. Good eggs are Lm and State 
and enna are quoted at 29 “for extras. 
Western eggs are 26@28c. be eggs are fir », 
at 234 e2lc , and prim3 iceao.ase ones at 18@21c. 


VEGETABLES.—Nearly all beans are cheaper 
and best marrows are now $2.35 per bushel, aud 
medium, Blc5 Red kidueys are lower at 
$2 60@2 75, an white kidneys at $2.80@2.90. 
Potatove are in fair supply at $2.5J@2.75 for L. 
I., and $2.12@2.37 ror prim; Jerseys. Bermudas 
are $1 4/ per oodl.. aad foreiga mag. — 32.02.25 
per sack. Sweet potatoes are firm at $3@4.50 

er boL, and onions are dull at 2253.50 per 

ol., with inferior red at on jabba ses" are 
$5@8 per 10); cauliflower, $1.50@ 
nips, T0@75e. ; squash, $1.75@2 


+ Soeare green 
vegatavies are poor, 


but good ones are in = 


mand. Kale is 75c.@$1 per bbi.; green 
Y5c.@32.0 per crate; green dc.@ er 





per bbl.; tur- [ 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practwal hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie devartment more vatuabte 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
intereated.)} 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BY HENRY T. FORD. 











IF it were possible to make a comparison, 
the farminy interests of our country would 
probab y appeur to take precedence of all 
otber industries in importance—not per- 
hap-, because the product is greatest, but 
because those industries underlie all other 
products and wealth. President Harri:on 
tells us that the product of American farms 
is now four anda half billiun dollars per 
annum, differing not much in amount from 
the product of all the manufactories of the 
country. Interests of such character and 
magnitude certainly claim large attention 
in the adjust rent of our ecouowic system, 
and at the hands of Couuress, Farming 
intere-ts have come largely to the front iv 
recent years, and are now demauding aud 
receiving large attention from economic 
students and writers, ana from buth State 
and national legislatures. 
They have become an important factor in 
the po'itics of the country. A p rty has 
been formed and ga.hered to itself hetero- 
geneous elements eno gh to carry severa' 
State electiuns, to threaten the predomi- 
nance of the ol: parties 1u other States, anu 
in a class contest to turo the balance of 
vower in a national election aud to dictate 
the national policy. And just here comes 
in a very serious danger. Imaginary fact~- 
and false ec noniic theories, are as good 
and ofte: beter to carry an election than 
trne ones. A great political party bas 
originated from a **calaumity howl’’; that 
howl has become a power in the land and a 
part of our political history; and the 
economic theories which are the outcome 
of that bowl are among the most signili- 
cant, not to say dangerous and ludicrous, 
features of our political and economic his- 
tory. By such men as Stanford ana Otis 
tne attempt is made to crystallize these 
theories in the lezislation of the country. 
Before evtering on such legislation it 
might be well to i»quire more careful'y 
into the real coudition of the American 
farmer and ascertain how much ground 
there is for this calamity hewl, the «ew 
political party, and the new and wondertul 
econom ¢ th. ories proposed in Congress fon 
the healing of the farmers’ woes. Both ihe 
literature and po.itics of the time are 
full of descriptions of the decaying and 
moribund fiuencialec ndition of the farmer. 
The fact is that the air is full of bowls 
from every class jast now, the laborer, the 
farmer, the raitroad, the manufacturer; in 
fact, uo one is satisfied with its share in the 
distribution of the tot#l product of the 
country Every class is reaching for a 
larger share and demanding class legisla- 
tion favorable to itself as against all other 
classes. The fact is we are demauding that 
Congress shall so legislate as tu divide far 
more than the country produces. We want 
Conyress ioanake us all rich so that we can 
live at ease and in style. Wedemand that 
Congress shall at once make us all million- 
aires. Wedemiad that Congress shall do 
for us what only industry, economy. natural 
laws, true economic principles and long pe- 
riods of time can do. 
We believe that the prevalent views con- 
ceruiog the decaying and almost desperate 
condition of the American farmer are 
largely imaginary ani witnout foundation 
in fact, originating with politicians and not 
with careful students of facts. -A great 
deal has been published about farm mcrt- 
gages covering and, with their high rates 
of interest consuming, most of the valne 
of the farms of the country, and abundant 
figures are given in support of such state- 
ments ; and yet President Harrison teils us 
that the census report on this subject will 
not be out fura year yet. Nothwi hstard- 
ing the old ad -ge that figures wil! not lie 
there is nothing so deceptive in the realm 
of economics as fivures. The number of 
farm mortgages, whether they are increas- 
ing or diminishing, and the reason of their 
existence, whether profitable or unprofita- 
ble to the farmer, is not yet known. or at 
least not so as to admit of any generaliza- 
tion. 
There are some important facts which 
seem to be overlooked, and yet which are 
entirely essen'ial in rizht'y estimatiog the 
fivancial condition atd progress of the 
farmer. And first amo’ g these is the im- 
portant fact that most of our farmers 
have started in the world with empty hands 





or a very trifling amount of capital. -Near- 


ter. Those in the East who have been 
without means, and who have found i dif- 
ficult or impossible to get a start there, 
have moved West and purcbased Govern- 
ment lands or taken ad autage of the 
Homestead Act, and zone bravely to work 
amid infinite privations to make a farm 
and a home and a little fortune. To settle 
up &@ Dew country and to makea farm and 
a home and a fortune isa good ceal of an 
undertaking, and it takes time and labor 
and costs money. To yet teams and stock 
aud farming implements, to break the land 
and make fences and build houses ard 
barns, and plant orchards and m»ke roads, 
and help build railroads and courthouses 
and s‘hoolhouses and churches, and sup- 
port the Governmeut—town, county, State 
and national—to rear and educatea family, 
and meantime to get a fully equippe! farm, 
all paid for and clear of mortgages is a 
pretty large undertaking. specially for 
those starting empty-handed. And this is 
the class of people w''o come from the Eust- 
erp States and from Europe. The products 
of these farmsi: the fival accoucting have 
to pay for all the railroads avd towns and 
cities. Substautially all the wealth in our 
new and rapidly developing Territories has 
been produced by or had its origin ic the 
farms. In order to get a start in a pew 
country the empty-handed farmer has to 
borrow money aud mortgage his farm. He 
tinds it profitable, on the whole, to do s6; 
and often. borrows to buy more Jaud, be- 
cau-e he sees it appreciatiug in value. He 
is obliged to pay high rates of interest be- 
cause his security ts vot first class. Tuose 
who settle upanew coun rv have a long, 
hard fight with natural conditions, and no 
legislation can alter these conditions. It 
often takes a good many years to get these 
mortgages, or sticking plasiers, off the 
farm. As misery loves company, the mort- 
gaged farmer may covusole himself with the 
thought that he is not the ouly one whose 
pruperty is mortgaged. Toe railroads of 
the country »re far more heavily mortgaged 
than the farms. Town and city property 
and mercbaudise and manufactories; 1D 
fuct, almust every enterprise, carries its 
mortgage or indeoteduess. Capital and 
labor are vece-sary partners in almost every 
enterprise. It is only in tie second and 
tLird yeuveration that the farmer in a new 
country can reasonably bope to get the 
vilderness set led up and all the advaut sige 
of wealth and civilization about him, end a 
zood hume and a clear, well-stocked farm. 
with a little furtune. But when thi- 
once accomplis' ed, the farmer is probably 
as fortunately situsted, all toiugs consid- 
ered, as the millionaire of town or city. 

Fai mers also differ like peopie in otber 
kinds of business in financial faculty. Ove 
succeeds whrre another fanls. Que in a 
few years achieves injdependeuce, whole bi- 
veighbor never gets rid of his mortgage 
A pretty large percentage uf farmers, not 
only start with vothing but are more or 
iéss defic’ent iu financial facul:y ; and their 
failure to get rid of the murigige should 
vot be cbharzed against the vuccupation. 
Then, again, in farming as in all other 
kinds of business, time and chance happen 
e.htoail There are years of drorth, aud 
ve»rs of flood and chiuch bugs anu grass- 
hoppers. excessive beut and eac ssive culd, 
and years of fina cial depressivn and poor 
marke s and world-wide aud increasing 
competition, and more or less, uuwise legis- 
lation. The average farmer does not make 
a remarkably brilliant legislator. The 
farmiug interests of more then one State 
are depressed by the legislation of the 
farmers themselves. 

When we con-ider the depression and 
losses which come upon other branches of 
tusiness. and the failure of ninety per ceut. 
of the merchants; that the average farmer 
starts empty-handed; that they have ac- 
cumulated a vast amount of capitai; that 
the annual product of the farms 1s $4,500.- 
0u0; that the colored people of the South 
since emanc‘pation have made many muil- 
lions mostly by farming ; ttat tle fivan- 
civl condition of the farmer compares fa- 
vorably with the average financial cundi 
tion of the total population ; that the total 
property of the country, equally divided, 
would yield to each individual, not to eaceed 
$1,000, aud probably much less; that the 
tu'al annual product of this, the richest 
country in the world, would not yield to 
each individual more than from forty to 
fiifty cents per day fur his living ; that the 
condition aud prospects of the American 
farmers are better than those of the farmers 
of other countries; that we have the besu 
300,000,000 square miles of the earth’s sur- 
face ; that the people from ether parts of the 
world are eagerly seeking American farms, 
entering during the present Administra- 
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ly the whole Western country has been and 
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' being settled with people of this charac- 








that as population becomes more dense, 
farms and farm products must inevita- 
bly become more valuable; that a good 
farm affords the best security against want, 
and as mucn independence as any other 
calling iu lhfe--when we consider such facts, 
we think the c»lamity how! may reasonably 
be modera.ed avgood deal, and the farmer 
may feel quite as much satisfaction and 
contentment with his condition in life and 
financial situation as other classes of our 
population. 

Kansas Cry, Mo. 
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STATE DAIRY CONVENTION 


BY J. W. DARROW. 








TEE sixteenth annual conveution of the 
New York State Dairy Association was 
held at Cobleskill. Owing to the unsatis- 
factory state of the weather, the local at- 
teudance was not large; but there were 
orominent dairymen from all sections of 
the State in attendance. The papers read 
and the addresses made were all of practi- 
cal value. Among the addres~es were those 
of Geo. A. Smith, of the New York State 
Dairy Commission ou * Practic :1 Results of 
Recent Experiments in Cheese Making’; 
*Sowe Old Mistakes aud Some New Facts 
About Milk and Cheese,” by Professor 
Van Slyke, chemist of the State Experi- 
ment Station ; “‘ Recent Work of the State 
Dairy Commission,” by James Brown: 
“The Rearing of Calves,” by Prof. I. P. 
Roberts, of Cornell University; *‘* Selec- 
tion of Dairy Catéle,’’ by Solomon Hoxsie, 
of Whitestown, N. Y; “ That Cuw,” by 
ex-President Shattock, of the State Asso- 
ciation. Among other speakers were Prof. 
S. M. Babcock, chemist of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, F. W 
Edmunds, of Sherman, N. Y., W. H. Gil- 
bert aud A. R, Eastman. 

We have space to note but a few of the 
more important points in some of these 
very excellent addresses. Tne paper read 
by Professor Van Slyke, of the Agricultural 
Experimevtal Station on “Old Mistake 
aud New Facts about Milk avd Cheese, 
was a very valuable one. The paper was 
intended to impress the necessity of a 
change from the present method of paying 
for cream at cheese factories. He claimed 
that the milk should be paid for on a basis 
of butter fat which it contains instead of 
by the pound. ivasmuch as there is a vast 
difference in the quatity of milk which 
different patrous bring to these factones 
or creameries. The old system, he said, 
des not recognize the fundamental fact 
that milks differ in the amount of cheese 
they will produce. He thought the old 
system should be discarded because it dis- 
courayzes the production cf good milk and 
epcourages. the addition of water, skim- 
ming, etc. 

The amount of fat in milk is as accurate 
a guide to the amount of cheese that can be 
made from normal milk as can be found 
Pa) ivg fur milk on the fat basis is just to 
all and is therefore businesslike. The 
producer gets pay in accordunces with what 
the m !k is worth to make into cheese or 
butter. The temptation to adulteration 
would be largeiy removed and there would 
be an improved yield and quantity of 
cheese. 

Speaking of the influence of skim milk 
on the compusition and yield of, cheese, he 
referred tu tne somewhat prevalent custom 
of mat+iug skim-milk cheese and butter as 
opposed to the making of full-milk cheese. 
He deprecated the custom of skimming 
milk fur cheese and summarized his state- 
ments as follows : 

First You cannot remove fat from the 
milk and make from skim milk a cheese 
that 1s like cheese made from normal milk. 
Normal milk contains four pounds butter 
fat Lo 100 pouuds of milk. 

Second. Tne average dairy mi'’k of this 
State in its normal condition is none too 
zood tor cheese making. 

Third. I is a question if it pays to make 
both butter and skim milk caeese instead 
of makivg whole milk cheese alone. 

Fourth, If the co.aitions of the market 
are such that it pays better to make butter 
than whole miik cheese, then we should 
abandon cheese making enurely and make 
butter only. 

Professor Babcock’s address was in the 
sane line, his topic being “The Relative 
Value Plan of Creameries and Cheese Fac- 
tories.”’ : 

He found the plan of busing milk on the 
batter test entirely practicable and showed 
that it was extensively and satisfactorily 
pr#cticed in the creameries of the Nortb- 
west. The system will make each patron 
responsible tor the quality of milk which he 
brings and puts a bousty on good cows, 
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The address of Professor Roberts on 
‘+ Raising Calves for the Dairy ’’ was loaded 
with practical and valuablg thoughts drawn 
from experience. Feeding was the great 
factor, hesaid, in the improvement of men 
or avimals, ‘“ Tell me what a nation eats, 
and I will tell you what its place is in civ- 
jlization,” he said. He advocated the use 
of the highest intelligence in the feeding ol 
a calf as on this will depend largely its 
health, vigor and final worth. Most dairy- 
men feed their calves too much, and this 
tends to check growth. Many, also, feed’ 
milk that is too rich, Even the milk of the 
mother cow may be too rich for the calf. 
He advised feeding three times a day on 
milk containing only two or three per cent. 
butter fat This upto the time the calf is 
four weeks old. He emphasized the neces 
sity of regularity in feeding, as a calf early 
develops within itself somewhere a wonder 
fully accurate chronometer and wants itt 
food regularly. The professor expressed a 
hope that we should soon have a distictive 
American breed of cattle, something oi 
which the country can: ot now boast. 

In order to hold tbe high position which 
the State now has in regard to its dair) 
interests the dairsmen an! farwers must 
see that they furnish milk only of the high 
est quality. The lack of cleanliness is th: 
great curse of the dairy industry of the 
preseat day. 

James H. Brown, of the State Dairy Com- 
mission, in his address advocated the neces- 
sity of an iucreased appropriatiou by t! 
Scate for the work cfthe commission. The 
appropriation last year was $0 000, and 1» 
view of the great work to be dove mucl 
more is needed. The commission has mad: 
an excellent record in stopping the manu- 
facture aud sale of oleomargarine and i 
preventing the adulteration of milk. Mr 
James Cheeseman, who is authority cn 
dairy questions, gave an excellent addres: 
on “Home Gruwao or Purchased Catth 
Foods.” . 

Among the resolutions adopted at th 
close of the conveution may be referred ic 
briefly: 

First, That the Association request the 
State Agricultural Society to classify anc 
offer premiums for the American bred cow 
at its next fair. 

Second Owing to the fict thet the clas- 
sification 1D Unis deparvmeut of the Worid’: 
Fair bas caused cousiderable complain 
from New York cheese makers and would 
if adhered +o, practically exclude thi< Stace 
from competition, because the dimension: 
of tue cheese given in the classification ex 
clude the larger proportion of the whok 
m'tk cheese manufactured in this State. 
therefore the Association suggests that the 
standard of quality for judging soall be a: 
follows: flavor, 50; tex ure, 10: firmves: 
10; appearance, 1); color 15; salt,5. The 
Association furtber says that weights oi 
cheeses should not be considered iu the 
classification, becau-e the dimeusions alone 
are sufficient a d the addition of weght, 
unless extended, would exciude some of thc 
dimensions given. Tney also suggest that 
new classes be added for Pineapple cheese 
and fancy cheeses,also for white and colcred 
home made cheddars aud color flats. 

Invitations for the next co.vention were 
received from the Board of Trede from 
Watertown, from the Geveva Experiment 
Station and from Hamilton, N. Y. Tae 
matter was lefc with the Board of Directors 
to select the place. At the meeting of tue 
directors, Mr. W. H. Gilbert was appointed 
to wo to Cnicayo to see if arrangement: 
could be made tor the different c!ussitica- 
tiou of cheese in the dairy exhibit of the 
Worla’s Fair iu accordance with the above 
resolutions. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Frank Blanding, Hubbardsville ; vice presi- 
dent, E, S. Munson, Franklin; secretary, 
B. D. Gilbert, Clayville; treasurer, Geo. T. 
Powell, Ghent. Roard of Directors, A. R. 
Eastman, Waterville; L. L. Vaa Siyke, 
Geneva; G, A, Chase Thompson, Owego; 


A. DS Baker, Aurelius; D. F. Wilbur, 


Oneonta. ‘ 
CHATHAM,N. Y. 


PRACTICAL BEE KEEPING. 


BY DR. GEO, G. GROFF. 





BEE keeping is, and will doubtless re 
main, one of the side issues in American 
agriculture. The honey-producing plants 
do not, in general, exist in that profusion 
in our country necessary to make this an 
exclusive pursuit. Moreover, the present 
low price of cane sugar causes that sub- 
stance to be used almost exclusively in do- 
mestic cooking and in chemical processes 
where a sweet is needed. Honey has ve- 
come a luxury, and is now produced as such 
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for those who can afford it. To the farmer 
it should stand in the same position as 
fresh vegetables, fresh butter, fresh eggs, 
and numerous other rural luxuries. It is 
one of the attainable luxuries of every 
country home. 

Bee keeping may be considered from a 
commercial standpoint, where it affords an 
individual his whole living in return for all 
nis time and energies. Or, it may be a sec- 
ondary pursuit, occupying only a portion 
of a person’s time, and is followed for the 
honey obtained, which is produced only for 
home consumption, to be used in increas'ng 
variety in the furm dietary. Or, in the 
third place, bee keeping may be followed 
solely as a recreatioa, from the pleasure to 
be derived from the study of a most intelli 
yent and interesting insect. There has al- 
ways been something tascinating about the 
observation and study of bees, and many 
who have delved deeply into the secrets of 
iife began with these little honey gatherers, 

ln good locations, that is, where there 
ure many honey plants blooming over a 
long seasou, the business may be made prof- 
itable by one who understinds both pro- 
duction aud marketing. The total honey 
vroduction of the United States has been 
estimated at $30,000,000. California has ex- 
Jorted in a single year 2,000 tous of extracted 
honey and 500 tonsin combs. A siuyle pro- 
dncer is reputed to have sold $30,009 worth 
sf boney and wax from 2,000 colonies 1n a 
single year. In favored iocalities in the 
State of New York 300 pounds have been 
produced by a ~ingl- cuiony in-one summer, 
while in the Island of Cuba, with a larger 
season, 690 and even 1,000 pounds have beeu 
ceported from a single colony. As much as 
eighteen tons of honey have been shipped 

rum a single railroad statiou in Penusylva- 
aia, the product of a siugle season. Mr. 
Jvovlittie, of New York, has recently stated 
chat his average rec. ipts from bis bees for 
uwenty-two years bas be-n a littie le-s than 
31,000, He gives all his time to bis bees. 

Possessing a thorough knowledye of the 
jusiness, and 1a a favorable location, Mr. 
L. C. Root, of New Yurk, wrote a few years 
wo: “Ishall expect as great returns from 
in iuvestuent of $1,000 in bees as from 
35,000 in land at $100 peracre.” Prof. J. A. 

Jouk, of Michigan, cluimcd some years ayu 
for ta*t State, that bee keeping was the 
uost profitable department of farming. 
Sut uo one should engage in the business 
athe hupe of obtaining a living from it, 
without a thurough study of the same, and 
ifter securing a good k cation. In yeneral 
NOuntainous sectious are mush the best for 
vee keeping. 

As a secondary pur-uit, we woil! urge 
(U rural dwellers to Keep a few bees. Taere 
‘8 a warket for surplus houey if itis in a 
aice shape, as tere is a m urket for surplus 
vutter, eggs or fruit. Lt have kuowu sev- 
eral farmers Who made the bees pay all the 
caxes, Woere there are boys in a family or 
vid men,it is often easy to fiu'l some one 
who will give attention to the bees, and do 
it well, Some of the requisites to success 
with bees may be named : 

1. A fairly good locality, that is a place 
where there is an abundance of white 
clover, basswood, ta-pberrices, buckwheat 
aud sumac. The more of these and of 
other wi.d flowers in the uevrr teighbor- 
noud, the greater the cha ces of success. 

2. Patience, veatness m all work, steady 
nerves, carefulness aud punctuality. There 
is little use in a careless, behind-hand manu 
nadertaking tu Keep bees ; he will cert -inly 
fail. Some warm, out-of-the way corner, 
n ar the buildings, where neither horses 
oor children will be anuoyed by the bees, is 
the best place to set the nives., 

8. Suitable hives. ‘Those with movable 
frames are now used exclusively. These 
hives no lonyer have any pateut on them, 
and can be used by every one. All patent- 
ed hives are to be avoided. The movable 
frames enable us to have full control over 
tne bees iu the hive, and tu kuow exactly 
what they are dving whenever we desire to 
kaow. This places the business avove 
suesswork, 

4, Itahan bees; for these are more gentle 
than the common black bee. They should 
be used, by the beginner at least, for their 
gentilenesx. | dv not know that they are 
any better than the black bee iu their hon- 
ey gathering qualities; bat they do not 
sting so much, a point of value to the be- 
zinner. 

5. Each colony needs to be carefully over- 
hauled early in the spring, tosee if it hasa 
queen, to note the amount of honey pres 
eut, and to give the hive a thorough clean- 
ing. Ifthere isn» queen, the bees should 
be united with another colony, after both 
have been thorouyhly smoked. If-they are 
scanty of st. res, they must be fed. This 


work of “house-cleaning” should be per- 
formed on the first warm day of spriog. 











Bees will work with more heart in a nice 
clean hive than in a dirty one, Resides if 
there is no queen, the colony will soon per- 
ish. : 

6. If thereis much wet and rainy weather 
in the spring, the bees must be fed to keep 
the queen laying; for unless the hive is 
overflowing with bees there is no use to ex- 
pect honey I prefer to féed each evening at 
the entrance of the hive. The feeding 
should not be done until after dusk, else it 
will set up robbing. Sugar dissolved in 
water is the best feed. 

7. When the beesare working all right. 
don’t meddle with them, except to take off 
the surplus horey. Too much handling by 
the beginner does no good but rather the 
reverse. . 

8. For home use coliect the honey :n large 
boxes. More will be stored ia these than 
in small boxes. Any clean box of con- 
venient size may be placed above the brood 
chamber, and if the season is a good one we 
may expect it to be filled with honey. 

9. Early in the autumn, or after the last 
honey-producing flowers are gone, examine 
each colony, remove surplus, see that a 
queen is present in each colony (if not, 
double up), feed if necessary, and on the 
approach of winter, about December 30th, 
or a week earlier, carry into the cellar. Be 
sure each colony has about twenty-five 
pounds of good honey, when it will certain- 
ly winter. This work of fixing up the bees 
for winter should be performed just as soon 
as the buckwheat blossoms are gone, or if 
this plant is not cultivated in the neighbor- 
hood, then even earlier; the sooner it is 
done the better. In the cellar bees do not 
consume vearly so much fiod as when out- 
of-doors. hence it is economy to place them 
there. If no queen is present in the colony, 
it wiil genera.ly perish before spring, hence 
something is gained by uniting it with 
another colony. T ere is nothing lost by 
leaving the bees a large amount of winter 
stores. It will enable them to build up 
more rapidly in the spring, on which our 
hopes of a crop depend. 

Feeding is best dove in large tin feeders, 
holding from six to ten pounds of sugar 
syrup. It is placed directly above the bees, 
and covered securely above by the cap of 
the hive. 

The person who desires to begin hee keep- 
ing should vot fail to make frequent virits 
to the apiarv of some one in his neigbbor- 
hood wa understands the propcr care of 
these insects, for in this wav a practical 
knowiedye will be gathered which it would 
t ke vears to -ecure from books alone. 

Bugs ond auts have attracted the students 
of Nature in all ages. Thev are certainly 
wonderful crea'uies. poss*ssing great in- 
dustry «nd much inte lig nce. Toere is 
mu: h of profit in their careful study. The 
poct Browving says : 

“ What wel-eppetntes commonwealths! Where 


ea 
Ad ist» the stock of happiness for all ; 
vo own forums! whose professors 
tear 
Elequent lessons in their vaulted hall! 
Galleries uf art! and schools of industry! 
St-res: f rich fragrance! orchestras of s<ong 
What marvelous seats of hidder alchemy ! 
How oft, when wandering far and erring 


jong, 
Man migat learn truth and virtue from the 
ye.” 


TEWwIsBU: G. Penn, 





Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 

Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacsE1Hn Co. 














-Lithig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. | 


Do you want acup of} 
BEEF TEA? See that it ms 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the hest. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Diussolves clearly. 


| See Baron Liebig’s 
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Pet Samples, 21 pew articles. Big ysner we 
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ESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
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i when all remedies fail. 
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FOR CATARRH 


boils, 

pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 

take that sure 
specific, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 


OVININE 


Surgeon General Mur- 
ray used it successfully 
for nervous dyspepsia 
in his own family. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO.,. 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canai Street, 


Offer Superior Inducements t» parchengre of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROLGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS. BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for catalogue. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COL.DS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMON!A, 
INFLUENZ1, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BSALSAM contains nc 
opium.morphine, nor any deleterious drug. [tsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, infla ned and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW VORK, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Laiest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Db LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Meda! of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold. Medal by the Society of Artsior 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Waterooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


UNION SQUARE. 


MEN'S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN'S 


WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


care should be exercised. 
Nothing adds grace 
than perfect garments, par- 








In the selection of 


clothing the utmost 


more 


ticularly when of the high- 
est quality. Best Materials, 
Best most 
approved styles—Our Stand- 
ard. 


workmanship, 


Forty-four 
Kast 14th Street, 


New York. 





MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sella one-half interest in a Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK I, TEDFORD, 
Duluth. Minn.., 


or KR. T. HERNDON, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Randel,Baremore & Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND) 

porters 4X? ‘TYT AMONDS 

AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
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Goods sent tor Selection to Responsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER OR WINTER 


THE ATTENTION “— 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH SEEKERS 


1S CALLED TO 


THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
Only 3 1-2 hours from San Francisco by Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Company 


RATES FOR BOARD: 
Children, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


By the day, $3.00 and upward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra. 


Particular attention is called to the moderate charges for accommodations at this magnifi- 


cent establishment. 


The extra cost of a trip to California is more than counterbalanced by the difference 


between rates of various Winter Resorts and those of the incomparable HoTeL DEL MONTE. 

Iutending Visitors to California and the HOTEL DEL MONTE have the choice of the “*SUN- 
SET,” “ OGDEN” or “SHASTA” Routes. These three routes, the three main arms of the great railway sys- 
tem of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, carry the travelers through the best sections of California, 
and any one ot them will reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that no other part of the world 
can duplicate. For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for information as to routes of trave 
rates for tickets, etc., call upon or address E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, 343 Broadway, New York, or W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, Chicago 


tll. For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Monterey, California 
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[IOLLER’s 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


‘Ths Oil is prepared by an improved process, 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being Sound, Tastless, Odorless and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles, ca 
suled and hermetical 
sealed and dated. ‘Ask 
for Moller’s Pure Oil. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


For sale at all Pa ogg 
stocked stores in 
the Uuited States and 
Canada, 





Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 

and anxiet 
Trouble iy pring 
one that is slowly starving 
through improper nourish- 
ment may give place to joy 
and happiness by the use of 
Ridge’s Food. Try it. In 
cans, 35c. and upwards. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


wi COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


many a fatal shaft by keeping ton Mh well ortified 
btm] ~} =h. —— r. < a properly nourished frame.’’— 


Made simp! ply ing water or milk. Sold only 
in SI” ae, b pan Sty labelled thus: 


ES EPPS — ee Chemists, 
Lond on, Englan 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Resid 





The Old Reliable, 
INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Establisked 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone an 1 lasting qualities; of highest 

' excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 

Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 4h 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


SEAMLESS RIBBED WAIST 
Wazareth My ( FOR ORILDREN 


with 
Delightful Bane and 
pert 





NAZARETH MANUFA TURING CO., 
Originators a3 and res argfactarers, 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Gruers Generally. 


-D.$. WILTBERGER, 223 N. Qad St.. PITLADELPTIA, Pa 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 
} fake the Most Reliable 





Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 
161 Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 
688 Broadway. below 4th St. 
701 Sixth Avenue. below 41at St. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





X1C0, Feb. 
3 lifferent toutes. 
—y 5 Feseraing 

s maore 


Ss FOREIGN 
“812 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


From PIER 26, N. BR. New York. 


For Old Point Comfort, Nor- 
folk, Virginia B 
bare. 


TOURS TO CUBA AND , 
1st. All rail going and returning b 
h via Florida, Cuba, 

ri cover @ thousan 


TOU ORIST 


day, 
Richmond, va.’ Monday, Weinesday and Satur- 
Winet-clacs Moteuss include meals and stateroom ac- 
a 


7 line reaching Old Point Comfort from 
New" york. without change. All steamers sail at 3 P.M. 


W.L, GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Mauager. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
re and Denver. 

For speed, sn uipment, track and 
efficient service ¢ +445 no nt —— 

Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 
THE BU RLINCTON ROUTE. 

There is no betiter iine on the 

P. 8. EU! & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicage, Ill, 
HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUD 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 

is reached in sixt; neawe ire roms Pg A York by the ele- 

nt steamers of the , Sailing weekly. 

a7 a, of these cord coat of Lg Gulf Stream 
OST OWN d 








A. TER RN. 2k ecken Canada. 

THOS. COOK & . 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE ents, 

1 og New York. 





STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingtou Street, Boston. 
1 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


eceatecrs: Dodd's yg sce Boston 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 
is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
is superb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York, 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M., 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C. R.R., 
1:55 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Megr., 


Harrogate. Tenn. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

the St. DENIS has been en- 
ae addition which more 
tbles ita former on 
as oo been placed in 
and very oeeective 
Ronee =o 


WITTTIAM TAVTMR. 

















Gina na 


California 


The most comtortable way to 
reach California is by way ot 
Chicago the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Puliman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 


Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO, J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, Bll. 





D HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves Feb. 
No patie ois telat atigse 
or “ Toi 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New york. 








oe 


























Sates 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


BARBOUR’S 
Irish Flax Threads. 


MANUFACTURED FROM THE HIGHEST GRADES OF 


LONG AND STRONG FLAX 


AND UPON 


IMPROVED MACHINERY 


PRODUCING 


LINEN THREADS 


Of Superior Quality, Evenness and Strength. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1784. 


One Hundred and Twelve Years 


of Progress. 1‘o- 


1784 


FLAX THREAD WORKS: 
LISBURN, PATERSON, OTTENSEN, 


Ireland. New Jersey. Germany. 


Forming collectively a Flax Thread Manufactory employing 
5,000 hands, and as large as any two other Linen Thread 


firms in the world. 


FOR 
SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 


INSIST 
ON HAVING 
BARBOUR’S. 


bows i ? 
this Trade-Mark. 











Strong LINEN Threads give Best Resuits. 


Thorough Inspection 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 
“OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 


ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
L. B. BRAINARD, Assistant Treasurer. 


Principal Office, Hartford, Conn. 





To Readers of THE INDEPENDENT : SOZ NT has the h r to pres here 
the portrait of a very beautiful and well-known woman, who has fine teeth. Re- 
cently she said of SOZODONT: ‘It makes pretty teeth, as] can most heartil y 
testify.” What SOZODONT has done for her—and hosts of others—it will do 
for you! (READ WHAT FOLLOWS.) 

OI ST Se eee 


We are indebted to Grecian genius for most of 
those types of beautiful women and magnificent men 
with which classic art has graced the richest galleries 
of the world. It seems fitting, therefore, that a prep- 
aration destined to enhance the beauty of even the 
most handsome among the multitude of people who 
were to use it should have owed the origin of its name 
to the Greek language. SOZODONT is derived from 
‘**SOZO,” to preserve, and “‘odontes,”’ the teeth. For 
half a century this significant word has been familiar 
to the world, and to-day the delightfully fragrant and 
refreshing dentifrice of that name honors the deriva- 
tion. Do you ask WHY? Try it, and see! Use liquid 
SOZODONT daily, the Powder (insame package) twice 
a week. Sample of the liquid by mail if YOU SEND 
THREE CENTS FOR POSTAGE and mention THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address the Proprietors of SOZO- 


DONT. 
Oconee 8 DY! odonr 


J Pure AND FRAGRANT. New York City. PuReE AND FRAGRANT. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 





Volumes of Travel for Tourists, 





The Doom of the Holy City. 


CHRIST AND CESAR, By LYDIA Hoy? FARMER. 
Small 2mo. Cloth ornamental, $1.25. 

A picture of Jerusalem and Rome in the first cen- 
tury. The historical and fictitious characters, alike 
Jewish and Roman, are set forth with a vivid real- 
ism, v hile a domestic romance enlivens the shadows 
of the dark historic background. The work is not 
only a romance, but. a carefully compiled history as 
well of the political, religious, and social life of the 
period. 


Asa of Bethlehem and His Household 
—B. C. IV.—A. D. XXX. 


By MARY ELIZABETH JENNINGS. 
namental, $1.25. 


iémo. Cloth or- 


The author’s purpose is to present a picture of the 
times and conditions of the Jewish people when 
Christ was born. She has woven into her story, just 
as thieads are run through a fabric, the anxious long- 
ings and watchings for the promised King of Israel, 
ana all that followed from the birth at Bethlehem to 
the death on Calvary. 


Antipas, Son of Chuza, and Others 
Whom Jesus Loved. 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. With 15 full-page 
illustrations. 12mo. Cloth ornamental, $1.50. 

In this story, primarily designed for young people, 
but which will attract older readers as well, the 
author has tried to show the real nature of the 
Messianic hope held by the various classes from 
which our Lord’s followers were drawn—the devour, 
the worldly, the patriots, the ecclesiastical party— 
and to trace the gradual change in the views of 
those who loved bim, as his life and teachings led 
them more and more near to a true apprehension of 
his Messianic calling. 


Stepping Heavenward. 


By ELIZABETH PRENTISS, author of “The Flower 
of the Fumily,’” “The Susy Books,” etc. New 
and cheaper editions with 8 illust-ations, bound 
in cloth with ornamental stamping, W cents. 


A Poppy Garden. 


By EMILY MALBONE MORGAN. With numerous 
illustrations 16mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 
“It isa simple little sto'y, but a great truth per- 
vades it -that from a small beginning great good can 
grow.” 


Aunt Dorothy: An Old Virginia Plan- 
tation Story. 

By MARGARET J. PRESTON. With numerous illus- 
trations. I6mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 

“Asa bit of character-sketching it is very charm- 


ing, presenting a phase «(f Americen life quite 
unfamiliar to the younger generation of readers.”’ 





Pictures of Swedish Life; 


Or, Svea and Her Children. With 24 full-page and 
numerous text illustrations. cloth 
mental, $3 75. 


&vo, orna- 
The writer of this charming descriptive volume of 
Swedfsh life and customs is no mere hurried travel 
ler passing through the country, but one who has 
lived for many years in the beautiful Northland. The 
book stands without a rival. It is deeply interesting, 
delightfully written, and beautifully illustrated, 


In Cairo and Jerusalem. 


An Eastern Note Book. By MARY THORNE CAR- 
PENTER. With numerous illustratiors. 12mo. 
Cloth ornamental, $1.50. 

The author saw with an observing woman's eye 
some things which the ordinary traveller overlooks, 
and has given us a series of impressionist pictures 
every way pleasing and instructive. 

Also a new edition of the aathor’s “GIRL’s WINTER 
IN INDIA.” Fully illustrated. Cloth or- 
bamental, $1.50, Sets of the two books, #2,50. 


Gypsying beyond the Sea. 


FROM ENGLISH FIELDS TO SALERNO SHORES. 
By WILLIAM BEMENT LENT 
With 18 photogravure illustrations, 
Two vols, Cloth ornamental, $3.00. 


12mo. 


Two lémo 


New edition, 


vols. 


The author shows himself a thoughtful observer, 
who studies nature and art and “things” more than 
people, The whole work is in sharp contrast to the 
common ruo of books of travel. 


Algerian Memories 


A BICYCLE TOUR OVER THE ATLAS TO THE 
SAHARA. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and 
WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. With 22 
trations, 12mo. W, net. 


iljus- 
Cloth ornamental, $2 

The volume is suggestive as to the roads to be taken 
and the best season in the year the journey. 
The reader will obtain a very graphic view, not only 
of the country, but of the every-day life of 
people. 


to make 


Unknown Switzerland. 
By Victok Tissot. Translated from tt 
French Edition by Mrs. Wilson ‘mo 
$1.00. 

““M. Tissot moves amid the grandeurs 
of switzerland with theeasy step of ana 
pedestrian, the trained eye and hand of an artist, 
thesoulof a poet, and the imagiration, the ser 
the susceptibility of a Frenchman. 


lwelfth 


Cloth, 


and beauties 


com plished 


‘iment, 


For sale by all booksellers or will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Twenty-First Annual Statement 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


Assets January Ist, Los, 
Liabilities, 4% Standard, 


Surplus, 


Income in 1895, 


Paid Policy Holders, in 1895, 


Chairman of the Board. 


$1,981,355 50 
1,200,824 08 
780,531 42 


$165.00 of Assets to each $100.00 of Liabilities. 


$2 273,533 17 
1,506,412 15 


The best Company for Insurers, and consequently 


The best Company for Agents. 


Three first-class GENERAL and two first-class SPECIAL 
Agents Wanted. 


HOME OFFICE, 29 Broadwav, New York. 





ACY’S, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 141TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 


WEBSTER 
WHEEL. 





$69.66 


Our Own Make 
NONE BETTER MADE. 
Far Superior to Any Bicycle 


Soild within Twenty Dollars 
of its Price. 


HARNESS AND HORSE 
GOODS. 


Every requisite for the horse and stable 
at from 25 to 50 per cent. less than exclu- 
sive dealers charge. We pay no commis- 
sioas to coacamen, though it has become 
_ Such a custom in the trade that we donot 
blame them for expecting it. In our dis- 
appointment of that expectation lies all 
that has ever been found fault with in our 
harness d2partment. It wiil pay you to 
raise your coachman’s wages $5 “a month 
and send him to trade here. You will 
still save $10 a month or more. 


PROPHYLACTUM, 





JUNG CORSETS 





Made in France. Artistic 
Workmanship. Best 
Materials. Heavily 
Boned with Real 
W halebone. 


You may pay double elsewhere, but you 
cannot get a better article. 

JUNO CORSET M., Long Waist, 
White Coutile, $8.24; Black Sateen, 
89.98. 

JUNO CORSET J., Medium Waist, 
White Coutile, $5.24; Black Sateen, 
$6.98. 


RED STAR BAKING POWDER. 


4 lb) can, 15¢.; 1 th can, 29¢.; 5 lb can, 
$1.29. 





Invaluable as a dentifrice and mouth 
wash. The identical article, advertised 
under a patented mame, ccsts twenty-five 
per cent. more. 














Absolutely Pure. 











Chosen by the 


The War Department proposes to test 
the bicycle thoroughly for army use, 
and recently advertised for proposals 
for furnishing five bicycles for the pur- 
pose. Result: Bids from $50 to $85 
each for other machines; our bid of 
$100 each for Columbias, their invari- 
able price. & And the Government 
selected 





@ 





Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The experts who made the choice decided that Columbias were 
worth every dollar of the $100 asked for them. It YOU are 
willing to pay $100 for a bicycle, why be content with any- 
thing but a Columbia? 





- 


The handsome Art Catalogue that tells of Columbia and Hartford 
bicycles is free from any Columbia agent; by mail for two 2cent stamps 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town If Columbias are not 
properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 





eens 




















